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PREFACE. 

The Infant Model and Training School was established 
by the Commissioners of National Education, in March, 
1838 ; and was arranged and organized nnder the im- 
mediate superintendance of Mr. Wilderspin. During 
the fourteen years that it has been in operation, the 
want of some treatise on the methods of instruction pur- 
sued, for the guidance of teachers trained in the estab- 
lishment, has been much felt. To supply this deficiency, 
the writer, as master of the school, has been authorized 
by the Commissioners to prepare the following pages. 
They contain as much of the theory and practice of 
teaching as is needed for the proper management of 
Infant Schools ; and the same mode of training, les- 
sons, and apparatus, are equally applicable to the 
junior classes in male and female schools ; so that 
. where, from local causes, Infant Schools may not yet 
have been established, preparatory classes taught on 
the same principles may be beneficiall^ormed in such 
schools as already exist. 
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Little more could be attempted in so limited a treatise 
than to give specimens of the several kinds of lessons 
proper to be given ; but by studying the principles laid 
down in the work, the teacher may extend the series 
on each subject for himself. This may at first cause 
some difficulty ; yet it will be found in the end, that 
those lessons which are the result of study are better 
taught and better understood, than such as are adopted 
ready made- No new theory is attempted to be set 
forth in the present work, such plans only being given 
as have been tested by experience, and found to pro- 
mote the happiness and improvement of young children. 
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INFANT SCHOOLS. 

The idea of collecting very young children for elementary 
instruction is not new : schools for infants having long 
existed under the name of Dame Schools, Indeed the 
embarrassment arising from the union of children widely 
differing in age, generally led either to the separation of 
the younger portion, or to their entire neglect. Very 
little observation and reflection are required to convince 
us of the marked disparity in the state of mind in child- 
ren of various ages, which, when we address them 
familiarly, we involuntarily admit, by bringing our 
language and ideas to their level ; and they themselves 
generally divide into groups, according to their age, for 
conversation or play. No judicious teacher overlooks 
this fact, or attempts to unite in one class pupils of five 
years of age, with others of ten and twelve. It is not, 
therefore, in the mere collecting of young children to- 
gether, but in the kind of instruction given, and in the 
mode of communicating it, that the Infant School system 
differs essentially from any previous form of elementary 
teaching. Under the old system little was attempted 
until the child had learned to read ; and, during this long 
and painful interval, the monotony of the school-room 
was seldom varied by anything to interest or amuse the 
little pupil. No physical exercises relieved the wearied 
body, but all was starched formality, and, what was 
eaUed, good order. Immured in a elos^ ^>aX^ xqqtccl — ^di^. 
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the joyous freedom of infancy repressed — the eyes va- 
cantly poring over the unexplained mysteries of learn- 
ing's first page, the only motives to exertion being the 
dread of the fool's cap, or of the 

** Tway birchen sprays, with anxious fear entwin'd ; 
With dark 'distrost and sad repentance filled ; 
And steadfast hate, and sharp affliction join'd, 
And fury uncontrolled, and chastisement unkind." 

With such a system was it wonderful that the little 
sufferer longed to escape from school as from a prison 
house — ^that small progress was made — ^and, worst of 
all, that the temper and disposition were too often irre- 
mediably injured ? But, with the advancing intelligence 
of the present century, it began to be perceived and 
felt that something more was required for the happiness 
and good of infancy than this, at best, negative system ; 
that, in fact, much could be done in the formation of 
character and good habits, as well as in the development 
of the intellectual and physical powers, even with chil- 
dren in the earliest stages of life : hence. Infant Schools 
arising in an age of high intelligence, have had impress- 
ed upon them, at their commencement, enlarged and 
philosophical principles. Throwing aside, as unfit, all 
previously existing systems, the Infant School legislates 
for its pupils in accordance with their age and state, 
basing its plans on the simplicity of nature ; taking 
advantage of those restless instincts, which were the 
terror of former teachers, it makes them subservient to 
the most perfect training, subduing to cheerful orderly 
activity that incessant restlessness, which, when sup- 
pressed, constantly breaks out in irregularities. That 
troublesome curiosity which ^o often annoys us in the 
young, is made to produce the rapid and apparently 
spontaneous development of the intellectual faculties ; 
while the ever springing love of infancy opens the heart 
to receive the seeds of the purest virtue. 

The following extract from an eminent Continental 
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writer gives a fair statement of the position and use of 
Infant Schools. " The vocation of such establishments 
is not to antedate the true effect of our Schools, but to 
dispose and prepare children to enter them. Well 
directed, their utility is incalculable. The power of 
Education is inversely as the age of Ahe young ; and 
Montaigne perhaps rightly said, that he learned more 
from his nurse than from all other teachers besides. 
Now, the teacher of an Infant School carries the work 
of the nurse on to the age at which development really 
begins, and where habits are effectually formed. How 
many parents are there, who, for want of intelligence 
or leisure, of constancy and patience, are unfitted to 
watch over this first blossoming of our luxuriant human 
nature ; and how desirable is it that the noble task 
should be entrusted to those who will regard it not as 
a trade, but as a profession and high art ! Such Insti- 
tutions, too, necessarily facilitate, to a great extent, the 
operations of the primary Schools. Instead of losing 
their best time, and consuming their best efforts, in 
bringing children within some order and discipline, in 
accustoming them to the School, and inducing them to 
fix their attention, the Teacher would then only have to 
carry on an education already begun in every direction. 
In existing circumstances, and in places where there is 
no Infant School, the Teacher has reason to congratulate 
himself when the children committed to his care have 
received no education whatever, but remain very much 
as when they issued from the hands of nature ; for then 
he has not to cause them to unlearn vicious habits 
instnied by previous maltreatment ; but if good Infant 
Schools were universal, he would require only to resume 
the work they had begun, and to continue what already 
is considerably advanced. Learning to read, write, 
and cypher, would then not occupy all the leisure of the 
ehildren; enough would remain for receiving true instruc- 
tion, and for the work of education, properly so called. 
I dp not hesitate to state my opinion, tlcisA. e^^-rj Y^^-- 
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mary School open to children from the age of six to 
fourteen, ought in its younger classes, to be conducted, 
and disciplined, very nearly as an excellent Infant 
School; and that in the construction of new School- 
houses, attention should be paid to this special require- 
ment." " To woik, then, ye generous minds, who seek 
but an opportunity to accomplish services for humanity ; 
none can be presented to you more enticing, or more 
easy to be seized ! To work, you also, who desire a 
greater security for your actions, who try your emotions 
by calculation, and consent to be charitable only when 
you have proved that thus also you shall be useful and 
just ! The good now in question is in every way mani- 
fest, for the education of the people will not be truly 
provided for, until Infant Schools are established every- 
where; and the success of primary instruction itself 
cannot fully be obtained unless through their establish- 
ment." 

The following extract from a communication from 
the Rev. Dr. Philip, dated Capetown, July 27th, 1831, 
shows how completely the principles of the Infant 
School system are in accordance with human nature in 
general. Speaking of the universal applicability of 
Infant Schools, he says : " On my late journey over 
Cafferland I had several opportunities of having my 
mind confirmed in this opinion. Resting one day, while 
our oxen were feeding, I remarked a number of children 
around our waggon, humming a tune, to which they 
were beating time. Their appearance instantly sug- 
gested to me the idea of an Infant School. I commu- 
nicated my idea to Mr. Read, who had acquired some 
knowledge of the system ; we instantly arranged them 
to the number of perhaps fifty, to make the experiment. 
In the midst of Cafferland, among some of the most 
beautiful scenery in the world, I observed the readiness 
and enthusiasm with which the children entered into 
the spirit of the system, and heard them pronounce the. 
^n^-Jish words which they had never before heard, with 
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all the propriety that might have been expected in an 
English School, and saw the eagerness with which the 
parents partook of the delight of the children. I could 
Bcarcely believe mj own eyes and ears, and could not 
help reflecting what a mighty influence these schools 
might have in raising these interesting people, had we 
only the necessary ^^ents and apparatus. 

Arguments in favor of Infant Schools are scarcely 
needed. Their extensive popularity and usefulness in 
Europe and America is the best proof of their utility. 
The necessity of providing for the care of young chil- 
dren while their parents are eixgaged in their daily 
occupations — ^the importance of removing them from 
the moral contamination, as well as from the physical 
dangers of the streets — the duty of inculcating, at the 
age most susceptible, pure moral and religious prin- 
ciples — ^the immense saving effected in their future 
education by employing their otherwise valueless time 
in the acquisition of elementary knowledge — ^all plead 
for the establishment of these institutions wherever 
practicable. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES. 

•• A chad is a being endowed with all the faculties of human nature, 
but none of them developed : a bud not yet opened. When the 
bud uncloses, every one of the leaves unfolds, not one remains 
behind. Such must be the process of education." — Pkstalozzi. 

As the passions and affections of our nature furnish the 
first impulses to action, it is important that we address 
ourselves to the task of moulding and directing them at 
the age at which they are most yielding and susceptible. 
And as examples of good and evil are presented to the 
soSdiit as soon as ic is capable of intelligent observation^ 
ft ii BOt sufl&cient that we ourselves set a good example, 
hvA it also becomes necessary to explain to the opening 
'mmd of the pupil the nature and tendency of the 
actions he may witness, or in which he partici^afce,^ % 
the daily convictions thus derived iroTXi ex^^naxiR.^ xaa."^ 
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in time become fixed principles, and lead to higher and 
better motives of action than the mere impulses of pas- 
sion. Although the conscience may thus be developed 
by moral lessons founded on experience, yet we should 
commence with the first dawn of intelligence to impart 
the higher motives of love to God and obedience to his 
will, and to set before the mind th^ example of Christ. 

Moral education is always to be considered as emana- 
ting from, and is chiefly valuable as it predisposes and 
leads the mind to religion. And further, it cannot be 
efficiently carried on without a corresponding develop- 
ment of the reasoning and intellectual faculties, thereby 
to enable the pupil to govern and regulate his conduct. 
The acquisition of knowledge suited to the age and 
state, by occupying the mind, prevents it from receiving 
evil, and prepares it for the reception of good. Chil- 
dren cannot be effectively trained without the society 
of those of their own age. Constant and skilful treat- 
ment is required to form the character and develop the 
powers. Parents rarely possess the requisite know- 
ledge, or can spare the time required for this important 
work, and, consequently. Infant Schools are necessary 
for the future welfare of the rising generation. 

The Infant System is based upon nature and actual 
observation, and is intended to legislate for every 
faculty ; for by their co-agency alone can we ensure 
success. It must never be forgotten, that the tender 
age of the pupils renders constraint and severity alike 
unnecessary and prejudicial. The habit of study and 
fixed attention is of slow growth, and consequently all 
long continued lessons are useless and injurious. No 
lesson is good unless it is pleasing to the children. 
The lessons should be such as arise out of the 
spontaneous action of the perceptive faculties directed 
by the teacher to a certain end. 

The paramount importance of physical development 
must never be lost sight of, and a pleasant alternation 
of exercise and repose must be kept up. 
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And lastly, as the teacher stands for the time in the 
place of the parent, he must set a good example to his 
little ones, and lead them to virtue by encouraging 
every good impulse, and constantly watching for, and 
repressing evil tendencies. 

Some of the means by which the ends here pointed 
out may be obtained, are indicated in the following 
pages ; others will suggest themselves to the intelligent 
teacher who makes each day^s business a study. 

MORAL EDUCATION. 

•• O'er wayward childhood wonldst thou hold firm rule, 

And sun thee in the light of happy faxieB ; 

Love, Hope, and Paiiencey these must he thy graces, 
And in thine heart let them first keep school." 

Daily experience proves how very early the mind 
becomes corrupted by bad example and injudicious 
treatment, so that too often the errors of later years 
can be traced to the impressions of early childhood. 
The susceptibility of the infant mind seems to point to 
the necessity of guarding it from evil influences, and 
pre-occupying it with good and pure principles; and 
those who undertake the charge of children should 
reflect that education does not consist in merely im- 
parting a few arts, but includes also a thorough pre- 
paration of the pupil for the trials and duties of life. 
Let us consider how completely the moral character 
becomes moulded by education. A child reared amongst 
American Indians would be trained to look upon 
the torturing of his enemies as an act of virtue, and 
to regard war and the chase as the chief occupa- 
tions of life ; while the same being brought up amongst 
the industrious, orderly Chinese, would acquire a widely 
different system of morality. And to refer to the expe- 
rience of our own country ; do we not find that the 
unfortunate beings whose crimes against society have 
consigned them to a jail, have been ^«evieT^\k^ ifc^^i^sc^. 
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not only in the common elements of learning, but also 
in the far more important knowledge of their religious 
and moral duties ? If, therefore, misery and vice are 
the resuU of a neglected childhood, even in a Christian 
*^ountry, how important is it that, independently of 
direct religious instruction, the influence of Christianity 
should pervade the whole of education, even from its 
commencement; and that, those entrusted with the 
work should be actuated by the highest motives ? It 
is more particularly for the first formation of moral 
character that Infant Schools are valuable; for, by 
commencing at so early an age, and before bad habits 
are formed, we have not only little to undo, but we 
have the immense advantage of making first impres- 
sions on the opening Inind. The teacher who will 
\ dfi^te himself to the moral training of the little flock 
tSbSSnitted to his care, who will be to them in the 
place of a kind and juaicious parent ; not considering 
them as mere machines for performing certain exercises 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic, but looking on 
them as the future citizens of a Christian country; 
endeavouring to calm and repress their evil passions, 
and to ..strengthen and bring forward their good im- 
pulses ; to be their friend in trouble, and guide in dif- 
ficulty ; will find that, in so doing, he will have 
obtained an influence over his pupils which will render 
his duties as a teacher easy, and his success certain ; 
for by winning their love and respect, he will have 
opened botS heart and mind to receive his instruc- 
tions. 

Every event in the life of a child must be made sub- 
servient to this end, nor can any of its acts be considered 
unimportant, since they all leave "their traces on its 
future character. The watchful eye of the teacher 
must ever follow the child. It is the playgroimd which 
first introduces it into social life ; there the free play 
of the limbs is accompanied by an equally free develop- 
ment of the passions ; each individual disposition stands 
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out in bold relief, and all the hidden springs of action 
are revealed, thereby enabling the teacher to apply to 
each that mode of treatment which is best suited to 
its nature. No interference, which is not positively 
necessary, should take place with the freedom of the 
child : but each incident requiring comment, ought to be 
observed and stored up for future instruction in the quiet 
of the school-room. The most efficient and interesting 
species of moral education is that which arises immedi- 
ately out of the incidents of the hour. When a fault 
has been committed, both the delinquent and those 
who may have witnessed the act, can be made more 
clearly to comprehend its nature and tendency, than if 
we take an instance occurring to others, and at a dis- 
tance. So also the little society of children forming 
a school, will understand more quickly an act of virtue 
exhibited by one of themselves, and of which some 
of them are the objects, than they would the most 
noble conduct in others far removed from their sym- 
pathies. 

The selfish principle is the great obstacle to moral 
training. All goes on smoothly so long as there is no 
bone of contention ; for even in the merest infant we 
may trace almost every outbreak of the evil passions 
to a desire for the possession of some real or fancied 
advantage. To moderate this strong instinct, to teach 
self-denial and self-control, must be the first care of 
the teacher. We give the following extract on this 
subject from '* Simpson's Philosophy of Education" :— 

"Moral education embraces both the animal and 
moral impulses ; it regulates the former, and strengthens 
the latter. Whenever gluttony, indelicacy, violence, 
cruelty, greediness, cowardice, pride, insolence, vanity, 
or any other mode of selfishness, shows itself in the 
individual under training, one and all must be repressed 
with the most watchful solicitude, and the most skilful 
treatment. Repression may at first fail to be accom- 
plished unless by severity; but xhe ms\.T>x^:Xat.j^xiScL- 
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ciently enlightened in the faculties, will, in the first 
practicable moment, drop the coercive system, and 
awaken and appeal powerfully to the higher faculties 
of conscience and benevolence, and to the power of 
reflection. This done with kindness, in other words, 
with a marked manifestation of benevolence itself, will 
operate with a power, the extent of which, in educa- 
tion, is yet to a very limited extent estimated. In the 
very exercise of the superior faculties the inferior are 
indirectly acquiring a habit of restraint and regulation ; 
for it is morally impossible to cultivate the superior 
faculties without a simultaneous, though indirect, regu- 
lation of the inferior." 

But in order to carry on this training without im- 
pairing the happiness of the child,' every reasonable 
pleasure must be allowed, and above all, those simple 
enjoyments promoted, which, by exercising the bo(£ly 
powers, encourage cheerfulness and predispose to good 
humour. 

Everything that can please, attract, or interest, and 
thereby draw away the mind from low desires, should 
be sought. Perfect cleanliness and order must pervade 
the school and play-ground. Flowers, shrubs, and sim- 
ple ornaments, as shells, models, natural objects, and 
pictures, all afford great delight to the young, and 
create pleasant associations in the mind with the idea 
of school. The aim of makiiig school agreeable should 
pervade every arrangement. Unless the children love 
the teacher, the school, their lessons, and their com- 
panions, they will not be happy ; and love, like every 
feeling, must have a cause. 

The teacher must be actively benevolent and amia- 
ble, else the children will not love him in return. The 
school should be made attractive, or they will not be- 
come attached to it. The lessons must be interesting, 
or they will not enjoy them ; and unless care is taken 
to render their intercourse with each other pleasant, by 
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kind and parental superintendence, it is evident there 
can be no mutual affection. 

If we consider how much of the happiness of our own 
lives is made up of trifling acts of kin^biess and forbear- 
ance of those with whom we associate — ^how easy it is 
to cause pain by a word unkindly spoken, or even by a 
difference of manner and tone of voice, we shall not 
underrate the importance of early training. The love 
of children is soon won ; a smile, a kind word, or some 
trifling favor, will call forth the feeling ; but once ob- 
tained, it should not be slighted, we have no right to 
disregard or wound their feelings by carelessness, ca- 
price, or ill- temper. Eather let the teacher exhibit an 
example of self-government and self-denial, which will 
not be lost on his pupils. 

Justice should always be most carefully administered 
in every case of dispute, and as much as possible, the 
decision of each question left to the reason and con- 
sciences of the children themselves. For this purpose 
it is sometimes necessary to resort to a kind of trial, in 
which the pupils act as jury, and the teacher as judge 
and advocate. This may excite a smile in those who 
are not familiar with the infant mind, but I can assure 
such that I have rarely found their decisions unjust, 
and the influence of such trials upon the conduct of the 
children is very important. I give the following (out 
of many instances which have occurred in the Infant 
Model School) as a specimen. 

The children were in the playground variously occit- 
pied, and one group was engaged building a tower of 
wooden bricks, when suddenly the bell rang for them 
to form in classes, to go into the school-room. At this 
signal, the finishing stroke was put to the tower by 
pushing it down with joyous shouts ! One of the little 
builders had a penny in his hand, which, in the excite- 
ment attending the destruction of the wooden Babel, 
dropped and rolled away. At this instant another child, 
A. B. was running past, and seeing t\i^ ^erarj tO^ss^w^ 
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on without an owner, caught it up, and secreted it in 
his dress. When the children were all seated in the 
gallery, the owner of the penny being in tears, was 
asked by the teacher, what was the matter. He stated 
his loss, and immediately a little companion started up 
and said " If you please, sir, A. B. has it, we saw him 
pick it up !" Now A. B.'s natural character was very 
proud and very timid, with a great tendency to conceal- 
ment, so that when applied to, he denied having the 
penny. No doubt when he took it up as it rolled past 
him, he had no distinct intention of stealing, but he 
had been badly reared at home, and had not very clear 
ideas of his duty in the case ; so, having once denied 
the charge, his pride was an invincible obstacle to an 
acknowledgment of the fault. The teacher, anxious to 
save the poor child's feelings, spent a long time in try- 
ing to convince him of his error, and to induce him to 
own the possession of the penny: all was in vain; and, 
as a last resource, a trial was decided on. The whole 
school being therefore seated in the large galleiy , twelve 
of the children (an equal number of boys and girls — ^to 
mingle justice with mercy) were chosen by lot as a jury. 
The case was clearly stated, and the evidence of the 
witnesses thoroughly sifted, (many children asking 
them questions) the jury then retired, and after a very 
rational discussion, returned to the room, and pro- 
nounced a verdict of guilty! The poor little fellow who 
had been insensible to the persuasions and admonitions 
of the teacher, could not resist the censure of his school- 
fellows, but, bursting into tears, produced the penny, 
and falling into the teacher's arms, confessed the whole. 
The children sympathising with him, were also much 
affected ; and I may add, that six months after, when 
the circumstance was accidentally mentioned before 
him, he was moved to tears. 

In this case no direct punishment was necessary, as 
indeed it seldom is ; the most powerful check upon the 
conduct being the dread of public censure; and the 
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greatest reward for merit or virtue, the voice of appro- 
bation. But let it not be supposed that the teacher has 
only to deal with faults — ^frequent instances of genero- 
sity, courage, and of self-denying virtue occur, while it 
rarely happens that any disposition is so intractable as 
not to yield to discipline. Whenever it is found that 
the contrary is the case, the fault most probably lies in 
the defective management of the teacher. The infinite 
variety of characters and tempers renders it as impos- 
sible to treat all children alike, as for a physician to 
cure aU diseases by one panacea. He is, however, en- 
abled by studying their symptoms to classify disorders, 
although every case will present some peculiarities. So 
also, the teacher who attends to the mental and moral 
symptoms, can arrange his pupils into groups exhibiting 
general similarity of mind and character. We soon 
learn to distinguish the passionate from the gentle — the 
proud from the meek — ^the brave from the timid — ^the 
impulsive from the passive — ^the candid from the re- 
served — ^the envious and greedy from the generous; 
and no one would think of subjecting these opposites to 
similar treatment. But we must go a little further and 
endeavor to know each child as an individual ; and this 
knowledge of separate character once acquired, we shall 
be led involuntarily to address ourselves to each in the ' 
most suitable manner. Moral precepts, however beau- 
tifully taught, often rest only in the memory, and have 
but little effect upon the inexperienced unreasoning 
infant. Take as an example, a case of frequent occur- 
rence when a flock of new scholars has been admitted- 
(It must be remembered that most of the children bring 
bread with them in the morning) — perhaps a very 
young child being hungry, takes the first piece that 
offers ; it is in vain to explain the law to him, — the bread 
is eaten, and satisfied nature approves the theft ; but 
lunch time arrives, and you take the bread which pro- 
perly belongs to the little pilferer and give it to the 
owner of the stolen piece, (making at the %^sii^ \is£^^ 
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suitable remarks on the subject) ; the case is now made 
quite clear to both parties, and in all probability the 
offence will not be repeated. Again, you allow the 
little flock free access to the flowers in the garden, but 
at the same time tell them not to pluck any without 
permission. With much trouble you explain the reason 
of the prohibition ; but here and there an urchin is very 
fond of flowers, and beauty of form and color, united to 
the tempting perfume, is irresistible, and the hand is 
put forth to gratify the desire. The monitor or teacher 
is, however, at hand, and at once the young florist has 
to quit the delights of the play-ground and sit alone in 
the room ; this is generally enough to teach the little 
creature self-denial when it is again tempted ; and the 
judicious teacher will be careful to watch such children, 
and reward them now and then for their self-control, by 
presenting them with a few flowers. 

But good impulses are also constantly developing 
themselves, and will rapidly expand into fixed princi- 
ples under the fostering care of a good and wise teacher. 
It is seldom that a child who comes without bread of 
its own remains long unsupplied ; many a little hand is 
held out with the offered share, oftentimes accompanied 
with the most loving invitations. I have myself seen 
children when coming to school, give the whole of their 
provisions for the day to a poor person, and bear the pri- 
vation cheerfully. When a child meets with an acci- 
dent, or is in trouble or ill, it is pleasing to see the 
tender care and solicitude of its companions. Many 
children who, on first entering the Model School, were 
Cruel to animals have quickly learned to feel a sympa- 
thy with all living things. 

As children are at first chiefly imitative, the teacher 
must be careful not to attribute to design actions which 
arise from ignorance or the example of others. Eight 
principles and conduct should be carefully and repeat- 
edly inculcated until good habits are formed. 

It L3 often better not to particularise an offender, but 
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to give a lesson upon the nature of any offence that has 
occTirred, and having led the children to perceive the 
evil consequences of it, leave to the awakened judgment • 
and conscience, the work of self-correction. In fact, we 
should never destroy self-respect, or hold up a child to 
the gaze of the whole school as utterly bad, but endear 
vor (without disguising the nature of the fault), to re- 
store the child to virtue, by encouraging the hope of 
future amendment. 

It is scarcely possible to overrate the effect of moral 
education, or its influence in promoting the happiness 
of children, as well as their future good. It gives a 
reality to school-life, and invests it with an interest 
otherwise unattainable. It guides, warns, protects, 
encourages, and attracts. It is the bond of imion of 
the little community, by which the whole are made to 
sympathize with the feelings and acts of each. We give 
the following graphic illustrations of moral development 
from Mr. Wilderspin :— 

" A quarrel like this may arise : — a boy has six goose- 
berries, another boy comes and asks one, and by a little 
solicitation obtains it ; he wishes another, but the boy 
cannot spare any more, he has only five and cannot part 
with another. The second boy, however, duns him, he 
even acts the hypocrite, and puts into play many of the 
worst artifices of human nature, which we so often see 
in daily practice, and he gains his end. But he is not 
yet satisfied, he wishes another ; the first boy, however, 
will on no account give him more ; he again tries all his 
arts, but in vain. Seeing that he cannot by art or en- 
treaty cain another, he has recourse to violence, he 
snatehes one out of his companion's hand, and runs off 
with it ; the first boy is irritated at such conduct ; he 
pursues the fugitive, overtakes him, and gives him a 
blow on the face ; the second boy is as great a coward 
as he is a thief, he comes up and makes his complaint 
to the master, who then has a trial by jury ; he does 
not knock one head against the other, ayccox^^^\.<^ \^^ 
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old custom, but he hears both plaintiff and defendant, 
and having got the facts, he submits to the children 
themselves whether it was right in the one boy to take 
with violence what was not his own, and shows them 
which is the more to blame. Then they decide on the 
sentence, perhaps some one suggests that it should be 
the utmost infliction allowable, a pat on the hand, while 
a tender-hearted girl says, ' please, sir, give it to him 
very softly ;' but the issue is a marked distinction be- 
tween right and wrong — appropriate expressions of plea- 
sure and disapprobation, and on the spot ' a kissing and 
being friends. " 

One instance more from the same author :— • 
" One day, while I was walking in the playground, I 
saw at one end of it about twenty children, apparently 
arguing a subject pro and cow, from the attitude of se- 
veral of the orators, I judged it was about something of 
considerable importance. I wished to know the subject 
of debate, but was satisfied that if I approached the 
children, it might put an end to the matter altogether. 
Some of the bystanders saw me looking very attentively 
at the principal actor, and, as I suppose, suggested to 
the party the propriety of retiring to some other spot, 
for immediately afterwards they all went behind a par- 
tition, which afforded me an opportunity of distinctly 
hearing all that passed, without being observed by them. 
I soon found that the subject of debate was a song. It 
seems that one of the chHdren had brought a song to 
the school, which some of the monitors had read, and 
having decided that it was an improper thing for the child 
to have in his possession, one of them had taken it from 
the owner and destroyed it. The aggrieved party had 
complained to some of the other children, who said that 
it was thieving for one child to take anything from ano- 
ther child, without his consent. The boy nettled at be- 
ing called a thief, defended himself by saying, that he, 
as a monitor, had a right to take away from any of his 
class, anything calculated to do them harm ; and was. 
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it seems, backed in this opinion by many others. On 
the other hand it was contended that no such right ex- 
isted, and it was doubtful to me for a considerable time, 
on which side the strength of the argument lay. At 
last one of the children observed to the following effect : 
— ' You should have brought it to the master, because 
he would know if it was bad better than you.' This 
was a convincing argument, and to my great delight 
the boy replied — ' How much did the song cost ?' the 
reply was ' A halfpenny,' * here, then, take it,' says the 
child, * I had one given me to-day ; so now remember 
I have paid you for it, but if you bring any more songs 
to school, I will tell the master.' This seemed to give 
general satisfaction to the whole party, who immediately 
dispersed to their several amusements. A struggle like 
this for the principles of dutTj and honesty among chil- 
dren so very young, must prove highly interesting to 
all who love them, and exemplifies, beyond a doubt, 
the immense advantage of early instruction." 

When properly awakened, the power of conscience 
over the actions of infants is often surprising. We 
give an instance which occurred in the Model School 
some time ago. Several children were in the play- 
ground together, and amongst them two little sisters. 
On returning into the school-room, the younger one had 
her bib full of flowers rifled from the garden borders. 
When questioned as to which of them plucked the flow- 
ers, the elder child, under the impulse of selfish fear, 
said it was her sister, but the younger child steadily 
denied the charge and retorted it upon her accuser. As 
no one else had noticed the transaction, it was most 
difficult to decide which was in fault: the younger, 
however, had the look of innocence. Much pains was 
taken to explain to the elder child the wrong of falsely 
accusing her little sister, and the injustice which would 
be committed, if the innocent were punished ; but, ap- » 
parently, this teaching was without effect. The two 
little ones were then left alone and separate iToxa. ^^Osv 
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other for some time, and, on the teacher returning sud- 
denly to the elder child (who she felt sure was the 
guilty one) and abruptly addressing her, she confessed 
that she had accused her sister wrongfully and had her- 
self plucked the flowers. When left alone, the advice 
she had received had awakened a train of thought which 
led to complete conviction and sorrow for her fault, 
and she earnestly begged that she might be corrected, 
exclaiming " Punish me ! oh, do punish me !" and, on 
being asked why she wished for punishment, she said, 
that she might never forget the sin she had committed, 
in telling such a falsehood, and that she might suffer 
for her cruelty in accusing her little sister ; indeed her 
self-abasement was so great that it required the utmost 
kindness and encouragement to restore to her the hope 
of future amendment. Such an instance in a child of 
six years old shows how much may be done in the for- 
mation of character in mere infants. We may safely 
assert that a moral lesson is never lost upon children, but 
that it will more or less influence their conduct. Happen- 
ing one day to pass near a group of little folks seated on 
the groimd, near one of the flower-borders, we were 
curious to know the subject of their conversation, and 
they were so intently engaged as to be quite uncon- 
scious of our approach. We found that the object of in- 
terest was a large earth-worm that had just crawled 
out of the ground, and one littje fellow was asserting 
that, if its head were cut off, it would get a new one, 
for he had heard the Master say so ! Several were anx- 
ious to try the experiment and one boy was sharpening 
a piece of slate on the flags (like Shylock whetting his 
knife) eager to sever the poor worm ! But another 
child started the idea that the worm could feel and 
should not be put in pain, for God gave it life, remind- 
ing them of the lessons they had received on the 
subject. Two little girls supported the merciful side, 
and the contest between curiosity and destructiveness 
on the one hand, and gentleness and a sense of right 
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on the other lasted for some time, the sharp slate often 
approaching the devoted annelide ; but mercy prevailed 
at last, and it was restored unhurt to the gar- 
den border, the children no doubt happier in having 
exercised self-control, than they would have been in 
follomng their natural impulses. 

When mutual love and confidence exist between 
teacher and pupil, the moral influence is much strength- 
ened. An interesting little boy in the Model School 
who was much attached to his teacher had often told 
her of the terrors he suffered from a blue-man who, his 
grandmother said, was hidden in an old press at home. 
This imaginary being was a real incubus to the poor 
child, and he told how that, when left alone in the 
room, he always sat quite still and made no noise for fear 
the blue-man should jump out of the press, and that, at 
night, he kept awake as long as he could, in dread of his 
coming. The teacher explained the folly of his fears, 
and how God is every where, protecting us from harm ; 
and moreover that there was no such being as a blue- 
man, A few days after this last conversation, the litlle 
fellow came to school quite joyous and relieved of all 
his terrors. It appeared that, almost convinced by 
what the teacher had said, he had watched an opportu- 
nity when his grandmother was out, and summoned up 
courage to open the door of the dreaded press ! when, 
to his surprise, he found that it contained nothing but 
an old cloak and a broom ! He was much elated at 
his own courage, for which, indeed, he deserved great 
credit, considering his former state of mind. 

To show how necessary it is that the teacher s manner 
should at all times be gentle, we relate an incident which 
occurred very recently. The teacher, while engaged in 
the school-room, heard the breaking of a "svindow-pane, 
and knowing that it must have been done by one of 
the children in the play-ground, resolved not to inves- 
tigate the matter then, but wait and see how it would,' 
develope itself. After the lapse of a quarter of a.u\iQ>M:^%v 
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little boy between four and five years of age entered in 
great trepidation and, fixing his eyes anxiously on the 
teacher, addressed him thus: " Sir, a little boy in the 
play-ground broke a window ;" here he paused seeking ' 
for some sign of encouragement. The teacher took 
his little trembling hand in his own, and he continued: 
" It was Avith a coal he broke it, but he did not mean to 
do it ;" — another pause and fresh scrutiny of the teach- 
er's face ; — seeing no sign of severity or anger there, he 
took courage : "It was I that broke it ; I am very sor- 
ry indeed, so I am." The teacher kissed the child and 
spoke a few encouraging words to him for having vo- 
luntarily told the truth, adding a gentle admonition for 
his carelessness, and received from the child an earnest 
promise to be more careful in future. In this case it 
required both courage and honesty to lead so young a 
child to accuse himself of what he considered a serious 
fault, and, had he met with a harsh reception, the good 
impulse might have been checked and the avowal not 
made, and perhaps the first step towards concealment 
and untruth taken. 

But beside that kind of moral training which arises 
out of the actions and events of the day, another im- 
portant mode is open to us. Children are universally 
fond of office, and it is both reward and excellent train- 
ing to employ, them in regular duties. The trust thus 
reposed, elevates and strengthens the character, and 
even the faults arising from an abuse of trust give rise 
to excellent opportunities for explaining and confirming 
moral principles. On these grounds, various offices are 
created amongst the children, which are frequently 
transferred from one to another, so as to try the cha- 
racter of each. It will also be found that different chil- 
dren are fitted for different duties, and thus the waste 
energies of all can be made useful. For instance, a 
very restless and active child will make a good monitor 
of order. Some children from their love of order are 
happy when employed in keeping the school neat, and 
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putting everything in its place. Others delight to 
guide and assist the very little children, and are pleased 
when one is committed to their care. Some, from their 
steadiness of character, may be entrusted with the books, 
clothes, and bread, of their respective classes, while 
the busy intellects can be employed to teach simple 
lessons to the little ones. Office will try all ; and the 
teacher will have to adjudicate upon cases of over- 
strained authority, neglect of duty, breach of trust, 
bribery, and corruption, and will on the other hand 
have often to notice instances of great integrity under 
temptation, talent, and faithful services, for which no 
reward is asked, but a kind look or an approving word. 
These considerations naturally lead us to the question 
of the employment of monitors. 

The Infant School system, at its commencement, 
acknowledged the incompetency of monitors as teachei's, 
by providing another and more efficient mode in the 
gallery for simultaneous instruction, by which all the 
children are taught directly by the teacher or assistant. 

But while the monitorial plan was rejected as a system 
of teaching, it was retained in its proper place as a 
means of training, and also as a useful accessory for 
promoting order and assisting the mechanical arrange- 
ments of the school. With this limitation, monitors 
are most valuable, and indeed indispensable, fully to 
carry out early discipline. Even monitorial teaching 
is not to be despised. It is true their knowledge is 
limited; but they will, by imitation, acquire from a 
good teacher, something of his spirit and manner, and 
they possess one advantage, — their ideas are less re- 
moved from the level of the pupils than those of an 
adult, and consequently more readily comprehended. 
As a means of producing vaiiety, monitors may there- 
fore be employed to teach elementary and mechanical 
lessons, such exercises are beneficial to the monitors 
themselves, serving to fix the subjects more thoroughly 
in their own minds. 
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But it is for order that monitors are most useful and 
should be principally employed, and hence it becomes 
necessary to allot to each the employment best suited 
to his nature, and which will tend most to his own 
improvement. This affords a positive advancement in 
the formation of character. Children judiciously em- 
ployed as monitors become orderly, observant, indus- 
trious, self-dependent, and forbearing. The moral 
government of the teacher prevents any negligence or 
abuse of office from passing unnoticed, and each case 
is a lesson to the whole. 

The duties usually assigned to monitors in an infant 
school, consist in teaching from very simple pictures 
and diagrams, guiding the other children in marching, 
keeping order in the school-room, receiving and taking 
care of clothes, food, and books belonging to their 
classes ; distributing and collecting books, slates, pen- 
cils, &c., taking charge of particular classes, keeping in 
order portions of the flower borders, keeping the school 
and class-rooms neat, and putting things in their places, 
&c. They may thus be divided: — a monitor-general, 
whose duty is to give signals ; monitors of order, who 
observe and report every breach of rule ; monitors of 
classes, who have the care of the clothes, &c. of the chil- 
dren, and guide them in the ordinary evolutions of the 
school ; monitors in charge, who have some particular 
duty assigned them for the day ; and teaching monitors, 
who are trained for that special duty alone. 

Finally, we may remark, that these appointments 
afford the teacher the means of marking his approval 
of good conduct, and efforts at self-improvement. The 
trust reposed forms the basis of future character, and 
serves moreover to cultivate valuable habits, which 
could not otherwise be legislated for. 

Infant School monitors are often children of superior 

abilities, who acquiring thus early a love for teaching, 

may in the boys' or girls' schools, become in succession, 

monitors, pupii -teachers, and ultimately make teaching 
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their profession, while whatever other station in life 
they may be called upon to fill, they will carry with 
them superior energy and character. 

To carry out the training of the child it is necessary 
that parents and teachers should act in concert. It is 
comparatively of little use for the teacher to pursue one 
system at school, whilst a counteracting one is going on 
at home. And some parents are so foolishly indulgent, 
that it is next to impossible for the teacher to influence 
their children to any good. Such persons frequently, 
when unable to obtain obedience at home through their 
OAvn weakness, hold up the teacher as an object of ter- 
ror, and threaten the child with punishment at school : 
or, at other times, require indulgences for their pets, 
inconsistent with 4he discipline of the school. 

Another class think they can never be severe enough, 
and by frequent harshness, so blunt the better feelings 
of their children, as to render it a difficult task for the 
teacher to train them, and it is nothing uncommon for 
a parent to come 'vvdth a request for correction to be 
sometimes administered merely as a wholesome dis- 
cipline ! 

As these different errors are often but the mistaken 
manifestation of a real desire for the good of the child, 
much can be done by reasoning kindly with such people, 
and appealing to facts to prove the benefit of a more 
judicious course. This is plainly the teacher's duty, as 
well as to keep up a friendly relation with the parents 
generally, by which means, the ideas of school and 
home will become connected, and the child prevented 
from assuming two characters, which is too often the 
case. Both school and home will benefit by this mu- 
tual influence, and a greater consistency of conduct 
be obtained. A child who has been visited in sickness 
by its teacher, will never forget the kindness, and I 
have known more improvement arise in the conduct 
and studies of some children, from having called at 
their homes, and spoken of them in. an. eivcoMT^^^Hi^ 
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hopeful manner, than by any other means ; while in all 
cases, the home influence is the most useful and natural 
auxiliary on which the teacher has to rely. 

As an inseparable adjunct of moral training, outward 
amenity and delicacy of demeanour must be carefully* 
cultivated. Coarseness, vulgarity, and rudeness debase 
and brutalize, while refinement of manner and consi- 
deration for the feeling and comfort of others, not only 
render the intercourse of life delightful, but promote 
internal purity and elevation of feeling. It is plain 
that one means of improving the manners of the chil- 
dren is for the teacher to set an example of gentleness 
and propriety, which will be insensibly imitated by them. 
But this is not entirely sufficient; errors and habits 
must be corrected in individual cases, and, when general, 
made the subject of lessons to the whole school. No 
more should be said to the children on these subjects 
than is actually necessary, as frequently remarking 
their behaviour will make them nervous and unnatural. 
A good tone of manners once estabhshed can be kept 
up quietly without calling much attention to it. Con- 
sider that personal habits are generally acquired more 
hy habit than by direct teaching. Cleanliness, for 
instance, is (as far as the child is concerned) easily 
acquired if care is taken to notice a child when clean 
with approval, and gently to admonish it for any wilfiil 
neglect, in unnecessarily soiling either its person or its 
clothes. 

The advantage of forming good manners and habits 
by imitation is, that they are then natural, whereas 
when children are taught ta behave in a certain way, 
they often cease to do so when the teacher is not present. 
The perception of what is pure and graceful which exists 
in every mind, is better awakened by the sight of the 
thing itself than by a description of it in words ; let 
the teacher, therefore, be more anxious to set a model 
of right conduct before the children, than to give les- 
sons on the subject. 
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We will in conclusion revert to some points requir- 
ing special attentions. 

Obedience to the teachers' commands must of course 
be secured, but as a general principle, it should be a 
willing obedience. To obtain this, the teacher must 
first gain the affections of the child, and take care to 
require only what is just and reasonable. 

Truth. — Infants have at first very vague notions 
about truth and falsehood, and we must be careful not 
to attribute the wanderings of the imagination, or the 
momentary effects of timidity, to deliberate intention. 
We have often known children indulge in a kind of 
romance, and tell long histories, as if 'true, which never 
occiQTed, without being aware they were doing wrong 
until it was pointed out to them. Fear also is so very 
likely to lead to concealment, that every inducement 
to candour should be held out, and when a little child 
once confesses a fault, it is questionable whether punish- 
ment should ever be inflicted. 

Gentleness, — ^The exciting causes being as much as 
possible removed, outbreaks of anger will diminish, 
and the passion come under control. When rights are 
clearly defined and rules for the conduct of each estab- 
lished, quarrels will no longer be frequent; and as 
every case of wrong, or injury, is investigated, and 
just judgment given, a positive check will be put to 
such occurrences, and a gentleness of manner be in- 
duced. 

Generosity, — Every thing that is ungenerous, such 
as a disposition to report and magnify the faults of 
others, or to depreciate them, and to exalt self, must 
be discouraged, and a liberal generous spirit cultivated 
and encouraged, for by this alone can the intercourse 
of the children he rendered happy. 

Ridicule. — Children are so keenly sensible to ridicule 
that the worst effects would flow from allowing them 
to deride each other, and the disposition to do bo 
should be carefully repressed. 
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Pride. — ^In our anxious endeavours to encourage vir- 
tue or merit of any kind, we must be careful not to 
nourish pride. Children should be encouraged as far as 
possible to learn for learning's sake, to deny themselves 
for virtue's sake, and always to act from a sense of duty. 
The dangerous stimulous of public reward or praise 
should be administered with care, and, above all things, 
the teacher must avoid making ^how-children^ either for 
talent or virtue. To do so is often the greatest injury 
to those whom we think to benefit. For this reason also, 
offices of trust ought not to be confined too exclusively 
to a small number of children, however meritorious, as 
they will come to look down on the less favored, and 
believe themselves superior in nature and abilities ; 
even to confine singing, drawing, or any accomplishment 
to a small class is often an injury to them. If possible, 
every one should have the same chance of learning ; 
there will still always be difference enough arising from 
unequal natural abilities. 

Tyranny and exclusiveness. — A few individuals in a 
school will generally try to tyrannize over the rest, and 
to monopolize the amusements which should be common 
to all. The remedy is very simple. Eules securing 
freedom and justice to all must be made and strictly 
enforced and, when necessary, lessons given explaining 
the evil tendency of such faults. 

Cruelty to animals and destructiveness. — Many children 
seem to delight in destroying insects and ill-treating 
animals ; and this habit if allowed to strengthen, would 
undoubtedly lead to an unamiable disposition and should 
be counteracted by proper lessons explaining the suffer- 
ing they cause to animals and the wrong they commit 
by ill-treating them* With regard also to inanimate 
objects, a careful conservative spirit should be incul- 
cated, which is best done by giving them an interest in, 
and teaching them to examine and admire works of art 
and natural objects. 

Mutual love and benevolence, — ^Every opportunity 
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slioTild be sought for cultivating the higher feelings. 
The elder children should be taught to succour and as- ■ 
sist the younger ones. When a child is hurt, or ill, or 
in any trouble, the teachers should hasten to set an ex- 
ample of kindness, by doing all in their power for its 
comfort and relief. Anecdotes and ^histories illustrative 
of kindness may also be frequently related in the gal- 
lery with a similar view. 

Courage. — Many children are timid from constitu- 
tional causes, others are rendered so by injudicious 
treatment at home, while some have vague terrors at 
{tight of some particular object, or in the dark, &c. &c. 
From whatever cause fear arises, it should be counter- 
acted by kind and judicious reasoning and by encour- 
aging the child to overcome its terrors. The mere 
association of many children together has a tendency 
to give to each a degree of fortitude and self-support. 

To pursue the supject of moral education in its vari- 
ous details would require a volume, and no rules could 
be made to include all cases. Intelligence quickened 
by love must guide the teacher in this important work. 

INTELLECTUAL EDUCATION. 

•* Every tbing depends on reducing the different branches of knowledge 
to their first elements, and proceeding gradually." — Pestalozzi. 

The question to decide in arranging a system of intel- 
lectual education for infants, is, not how much they are 
capable of acquiring, but how much they can under- 
stand and retain. 

It is easy to load the memory, but not so easy to de- 
vclope the perceptive and reasoning powers. 

The error generally committed is not beginning at the 
beginning. This may arise either from impatience or 
from a want of clearness in the teachers own mind, which 
renders him incapable of analysing the subject in hand 
60 as to reduce it to a simple form. 

Forgetting how our own notions of t\\m^'a \5r^T^ ^^%\. 
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acquired, we often expect that from children which is 
impossible. A knowledge of numbers, for instance, can 
only be obtained by the observation of real objects, and 
yet it is by written signs we often begin to teach child- 
ren. Language also is first learned by hearing and 
speech, and should be advanced to a certain degree be- 
fore written characters are taught. Children use words 
only as far as they can connect them with ideas, and to 
teach them words faster than they can acquire their 
true signification, is plainly improper and against nature. 
Children are quick observers and good reasoners as far 
as they have premises to reason upon : the error is to 
expect them to reason without facts. I remember 
hearing a boy of seven years old called stupid because 
he did not understand what an army was, the teacher 
forgetting that the vast compound of ideas evoked in 
his own mind by the mere mention of the word, took 
much observation and combination to acquire. 

That is simple which consists of few elements and 
can be readily grasped by the perceptive faculties. Ge- 
ometrical forms are simple and afford pleasure to little 
children to examine, not from their beauty, but because 
they are within the compass of their powers. The idea 
of any object as a whole, is generally simple. A rose, 
once seen and named, will be easily recognised again, 
but to enter into its strucUire so as to detect the same 
organization in the apple or other rosaceous plant re- 
quires not only more careful observation but also accu- 
rate reasoning. 

The true teacher will be content to go to the lowest 
step with his pupil, and will endeavour to disentangle 
the crowd of perceptions which force themselves upon 
his notice and present them singly to his mind. 

" I began with children, " says Pestalozzi, ** as nature 
does with savages, first bringing an image before their 
eyes, and then seeking a word to express the perception 
to which it gives rise." 

This appears to be the true way to commence since 
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our ideas are first derived from nature and, as books 
merely represent this knowledge, it is plain that they 
instruct us only as far as we are able to connect the 
words they contain with the ideas those words repre- 
sent. No man could become a good farmer, botanist, 
or surgeon, from books alone, but by practice and ob- 
servation. 

Children delight in natural knowledge, a constant 
impulse seems to urge them to acquire correct ideas of 
things around them, and the exercise of this good and 
useful instinct, divinely implanted, will become a habit, 
if encouraged and strengthened, but will diminish and 
almost cease, if checked and neglected. 

The process of education seems to be, that we first 
acquire certain intuitions from outward nature, through 
the senses; these the reasoning powers arrange and 
conibine, and, as the circle of observation enlarges and 
becomes general, the powers of comparison and combi- 
nation enable us to form notions, more or less imperfect, 
of things or actions which are merely related to us, or 
of which we read, but of which we have had no posi- 
tive observation. If we follow the course thus marked 
out for us, and begin from the first with things, and go 
then to words, the path of the learner may be made 
easy and pleasant. To do this regularly and method- 
ically is the first business of the Infant School teacher. 

We must begin by teaching real sounds, real forms, 
real colours, and real things. Before we use the word 
purple, we must distinctly impress upon the eye the co- 
lour purple. If we would speak of a thing being square, 
we must take care first to impart the true notion of the 
form ; and, when using the words rough or smooth, we 
should have previously made the mind acquainted with 
those sensations. The more we spread and enlarge 
these roots of knowledge, the more rapidly the future 
tree will grow, and the more vigorous will be the fruc- 
tification. A child thoroughly drilled in real arithmetic 
by counting and arranging objects will caxr^ cl^"a.\:\i<i'ss» 
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and vigour into the artificial processes of figures, wliile 
a thorough comprehension of the qualities of common 
things will enable the learner to understand the de- 
scriptions met with in history and geography in a man- 
ner impossible without this elementary knowledge. 

The spirit in which intellectual instruction should be 
carried on, is of so much importance, that we are tempt- 
ed to give the following clear and enlightened passage 
from Pestalozzi. 

" The interest in study is the first thing which a 
teacher should endeavour to excite, and keep alive. 
There are scarcely any circumstances in which a want 
of application in children does not proceed from a want 
of interest ; and there are perhaps none under which a 
want of interest does not originate in the mode of teach- 
ing adopted. I would go so far as to lay it down as a 
rule, that whenever children are inattentive, and appa- 
rently take no interest in a lesson, the teacher should 
always look to himself for the reason. When a quantity 
of dry matter is before a child, when a child is doomed 
to listen to lengthy explanations, or to go through 
exercises which have nothing in themselves to relieve 
and attract the mind, this is a tax upon the spirits which 
a teacher should make it a point to abstain from impos- 
ing. In the same manner, if the child, from the imper- 
fection of his reasoning powers, or his non-acquaintance 
with facts, is unable to enter into the sense, or follow 
the chain of ideas in a lesson ; when he is made to hear 
or to repeat, what to him is but ' sound without sense,' 
this is perfectly absurd. And when to all this the fear 
of punishment is added, besides tlie tedium, which in 
itself is punishment enough, it becomes absolute cru- 
elty." 

The first thing to be considered then is — ^how to cre- 
ate an interest in study so as to cause the mind to receive 
and retain the necessary information. Knowledge may 
be divided into — first, that derived from the involun- 
tary action of the senses, impressed by some outward 
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object or event, which by its novelty or interest makes 
a distinct and permanent impression on the mind ; and 
secondly, such as is obtained designedly by compelling 
the attention of the perceptive and reasoning powers to 
some subject with which we wish to become acquainted. 
The first merely wants to be directed to become a fruit- 
ful source of improvement, but no child will adopt the 
second without some motive. It is of the highest 
importance to determine what that motive is to arise 
from. Two stimulants were much in vogue in the old 
system, fear and ambition ; fear of the rod, and ambi- 
tion to be considered clever, with a mingling of envy 
of the more gifted. 

But will not love do more than fear ? Will not the 
desire to acquire knowledge, for its own sake, once 
awakened, do more than the wish to excel others ? 
The answer is not difficult, and the choice once made, 
minor details will follow. 

If fear and ambition are to hold sway over the mind, 
we have the old system ready made. But if on the 
contrary, love, and a desire of knowledge, are to be the 
ruling motives, our plan must be more deeply studied^ 
a free development of the individual powers of each 
pupil must be sought ; each dawning faculty must be 
watched and tended like a tender bud, and screened 
from the nipping frosts of unkindness and neglect, and 
the child treated from the first, as a reasoning being. 
Great advances in the right direction have been already 
made, school has been robbed of its terrors ; we no 
longer see the boy " creeping like snail unwillingly to 
school,^^ but hastening with willing feet, and looking on 
forced absence as the greatest privation. The teacher 
is daily rising in public estimation, as improved prin- 
ciples impart a real value to his art. Parents are keenly 
alive to whatever affects the good of their offspring, and 
although some, through ignorance, may undervalue 
Education, this is a prejudice which will disappear aa 
they see its good effects. If they find virtue^ m^^\!dr 
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gence, and industry, resulting from education, few will 
wish to withhold it. But while school instruction was 
narrow in principle, and limited as to its effects, it was 
not surprising that it was little sought after. 

Mr. Wilderspin thus states his views of intellectual 
education : — 

" The error of the past system (for such I hope I may 
Tenture to call it) as to mental development was, that 
the inferior powers of the mind were called into activity, 
in preference to its higher faculties. The effort was to 
exercise the memory, and store it with information, 
which, owing to the inactivity of the understanding, 
and the judgment, was seldom or never of use. To 
adopt the opinions of others was thought quite enough, 
without the child being troubled to think for itself, and 
to form an opinion of its own. But this is not as it 
should be. Such a system is neither likely to produce 
great nor wise men; and is much better adapted to 
parrots than to children. Hence, the first thing attempt- 
ed in an Infant School is, to set the children thinking, 
— ^to induce them to examine, compare, and judge, in 
reference to all those matters which their dawning in- 
tellects are capable of mastering. It is of no use to tell 
a child in the first place, what it shotdd think, — this is at 
once inducing mental indolence, which is but too gene- 
rally prevalent among adults ; owing to this erroneous 
method having been adopted by those who had the 
charge of their early years. Were a child left to its 
own resources, to discover and judge of things exclu- 
sively by itself, though the opposite evil would be the 
consequence, namely, a state of comparative ignorance, 
yet I am doubtful whether it would be greater or more 
lamentable than that issuing from the injudicious sys- 
tem of giving children dogmas instead of problems, the 
opinions of others instead of eliciting their own. In the 
one case we should find a mind Tininformed and uncul- 
tivated, but of a vigorous and masculine character, 
grasping the little knowledge it possessed with the 
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power and right of a conqueror ; in the other a memory 
occupied by a useless heap of notions ; — ^without a sin- 
gle opinion or idea it could call its own, — ^and an under- 
stan&ig indolent and narrow, and from long indulged 
inactivity, almost incapable of exertion. As the funda- 
mental principle of the system, I would therefore say, 
let the children think for themselves. If they arrive at 
erroneous conclusion^, assist them in attaining the truth ; 
but let them with such assistance arrive at it by their 
own exertions. Little good will be done if you say to 
a child, — that is wrong ^ this is right y unless you enable 
it to perceive the error of the one and the truth of the 
other. It is not only due to the child as a rational 
being that you should act so, but it is essentially ne- 
cessary for the development of its intellectual faculties. 
It were not more ridiculous for a master in teaching 
arithmetic to give his pupil the problem and answer, 
without instructing him in the method of working the 
question, than it is for a person to give a child the re- 
sult of reasoning, without showing how the truth is to 
be arrived at." 

To any one who has attentively observed the acts of 
little children, the art of teaching them will no longer 
be a mystery. They are in fact, eager to learn, it may 
be said they never cease learning. To make them do 
this usefully and methodically, we have only to direct 
their ever active perceptions to proper objects, and to 
supply their eager craving for knowledge, with mental 
food suited to their age. There are indeed some dry 
subjects which require to be translated as it were into 
suitable language, but the right clue once found, will 
lead us through all difficulties. 

It will often happen that the mind of a child remains 
dull and inert, without any apparent cause ; in most 
cases this arises from our not having discovered the 
peculiar taste or bias of the individual. While we are 
knocking at the outer gate, and groping in the dark, the 
mind is asleep within, and will not awaken xjcjiX^ ^^ 
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can establish some means of communication ; but once 
aroused, it is all bustle and activity. 

As an extreme instance we give a case which occurred 
in the Model School. 

A little boy whose vision was so imperfect that he 
could not see at a distance of more than four or five 
inches had been long an object of anxiety and pity to 
us. He could learn nothing, and was neither cheerful 
nor happy. At last accident revealed the means of in- 
teresting him ; watching him one day when going out 
of school, we observed, as he crossed the road, (which 
had been newly gravelled,) that he left the hand of the 
person who had charge of him, and lying down on the 
ground, began attentively to examine the stones, bring- 
ing each close to his eye, and appearing pleased with 
the occupation. The next day I took down a case of 
minerals, and placed in his hand a piece of copper ore, 
whose bright colors gave him the greatest delight, and 
I patiently allowed him to examine one object after 
another, and learn their names; he soon learned to 
know them by touch, and to judge of their comparative 
weight, &c. From this the transition to other objects 
was quite easy, and by degrees his coimtenance quite 
changed in expression, he voluntarily took part in the 
other lessons, fighting manfully against his great disad- 
vantage, and in the end made fair progress. Many 
children, who at first appear dull and apathetic, are 
thus awakened by the gratification of some original 
taste ; hence the use and necessity of variety in the 
subjects presented to the infant mind, since those not 
essentially necessary in themselves, serve to originate 
a taste for study, which can easily be made to extend 
itself to other branches. 

It must be the constant care of the teacher, to bring 
forth the latent powers of each pupil, and to allow to 
each the credit due to his efforts, although these may 
not in all cases be equally successful. For this reason 
the classification of the children should be made with 
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reference to each separate subiect. How absurd would 
it be to prevent a pSpil from jessing in arithmetic, 
for which he may have a peculiar talent, because he is 
not quick in learning to read, or not to allow him to 
extend his knowledge of geography, because he is not 
a good arithmetician ! rather let us encourage the de- 
velopment of peculiar talents in each individual, there- 
by to give to all the consciousness of successful progress, 
and the self-respect arising from this feeling, will im- 
part energy and motive to grapple with those studies 
which are difficult. 

If you give a child the character of a dunce, you ex^ 
tinguish all hope of improvement ; but if you succeed 
in convincing him that he has talent, no matter in what 
branch, you awaken the desire of progress, and the work 
of development is begim ; and surely if we consider the 
difficulties of learning, and that we are taxing the na- 
tural impulses, by pursuing a course of training, to a 
great extent artificial, we must own that the learner is 
entitled to every encouragement we can give. 

The great rule of making the lesson interesting, on 
whatever subject, must never be lost sight of. It must 
ever be our aim to produce a cheerful activity, to restore 
the waning attention by some mirthful sally or novelty 
of thought, and above all not to overtax the powers of 
the mind by too long lessons. To keep a step-by-step 
progress, travelling at an easy pace, and by short stages, 
never to forget that we are leading little children, and 
that we must regulate our pace by theirs, and not bur- 
then them above their strength, or expect too much 
from them. The teacher who will be thus considerate, 
will reap a rich reward in the steady, (and in the end) 
surprising improvement of his charge. 

Nothing is of more importance than to watch the 
progress of the pupils, and remove them from class to 
class, as soon as they are fit. The child who is not ad- 
vanced ^ proper time will retrograde. The spirit of 
learning flags when allowed to stand st^^aiA \\. \a <2»*$^ks2l 
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difficult to re-coramence the onward movement. The 
subjects placed before each class should come in a na- 
tural order and succession, according to the previous 
advances of the mind. 

The first efforts should be directed to the most simple 
perceptions. The blending of manual exercises and 
singing with the earlier lessons deprives them of their 
dry character, and assists to keep up the attention, by 
bringing them to the level of the infant mind. The 
repetition of very simple rhymes, accompanied by 
amusing exercises, and rendered instructive by simple 
explanations, is also of great use in these first stages 
of instruction.' And here, we may remark, that it has 
often been objected to the rhymes used in infant schools, 
that they are not true poetry. This is about as reason- 
able as it would be to object that the pictures and dia- 
grams made to instruct children are not true works of 
art ; for in both cases, the state of the mind for which 
the work is intended must be considered. The cidti- 
vated intellect may understand the refined allusions of 
poetry, but for children the action and meaning must 
be palpable and simple, and the colouring vivid, — » 
qualities incompatible. with the refinements of poetry. 
Yet, while denied the higher beauties of art, we may, 
on the other hand, avoid vulgarity and bad taste. 

A little child has sensations which we ourselves had, 
but which we now forget. It walks in the world as we 
might do in a new country ; the sky, the changing light, 
every class of natural objects, give rise to new sensa- 
tions, for each of which it seeks a name ; and long be- 
fore it has words to characterise them, it is acquainted 
with many qualities and circumstances relating to them. 
But its faculties are chiefly employed upon those things 
most closely allied to its own nature. Every thing that 
lives has a special interest ; motion invariably attracts 
as a sign of life ; but it is human society and all its 
relations, that comes home most fully to itA sympa- 
thies. 
Whatever is useful and necessary to Taasi^ ^o^^^ssea 
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an interest to the child. It wants to know about the 
food it eats — ^the house it lives in — the uses of each ar- 
ticle of furniture—of tools men use — about its clothes 
— ^who makes them, and how — what they are made of 
—of its own body — of every thing relative to man, as 
well as the habits and economy of animals and plants ; 
in fact, its curiosity is insatiable, because a knowledge 
of these things is necessary to its existence and well- 
being- It is evident that by taking advantage of this 
propensity, while only gratifying a natural impulse, an 
immense amount of information may be imparted, and 
at the same time, the perception and the judgment cul- 
tivated. 

It may be asked, what is the use of all this teaching 
about things? Were it only as a preparation of the 
mind to receive religious impressions, a knowledge of 
the laws and wonders of nature would be of the first 
importance ; but it has also a direct utility in the com- 
mon concerns of life ; it is necessary to teach children 
the uses and qualities of things around them for many 
reasons. A child does not know how to avoid the dan- 
gers which surround it, without warning and instruc- 
tion. How many are burned or drowned, or otherwise 
dangerously hurt by being left in ignorance of how to 
escape these dangers ? Wliy is it that children cannot 
be trusted with furniture, or articles of domestic use, 
but that the real uses and nature of these things have 
not been explained to them, and how much sooner would 
children become helpful, if their intelligence were ear- 
lier cultivated- 

The different modes of intellectual instruction may 
be divided into — 

1st. Intuitive teaching, by which the senses and per- 
ceptive faculties are trained, and the mind stored with 
a knowledge of surrounding things. This in an infant 
school is the first and most important mode. 

2nd. Bjf comparison — ^as when you exhibit two ob- 
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jects or pictures, and lead the pupil to observe the dif- 
ferences between them and guess at their causes. 

3rd. By Pictures, and verbal descriptions, which 
depends for its success on the first having preceded it. 

4th. By Questioning — ^which is chiefly valuable as 
it leads the mind of the learner to form conclusions of 
its own ; or when, by questions put to the teacher, the 
pupil seeks to supply imperfections in his own concep- 
tion of the subject. 

5th. By Ellipses — ^A most valuable method of se- 
curing attention to any historical or descriptive lesson. 
It consists in interrupting the sense of a passage by 
omitting some necessary part, and leaving the pupil to 
discover from the foregone sense the suppressed word 
of phrase. 

6th. By Imitation — as in writing, drawing, music 
&c. ; to these may be added exercises of the memory, 
as recitation and spelling. We do not mean that these 
various modes are always to be separately employed ; 
on the contrary, some of them are generally combined 
with advantage ; we only point out the distinct nature 
of each. 

Intuitive teaching embraces all our perceptions of the 
external world through the senses, as form, number, 
size, position, motion, texture, colour, sound in all its 
varieties, taste, odour, temperature and resistance. 
These qualities occurring in varied combinations in na- 
ture, it is the teacher's business to separate and present 
them in a simple, striking manner, so that the pupil 
may get a clear notion of the nature of each, and be 
able to trace its existence wherever it occurs, or to un- 
derstand what is meant when the term expressing it is 
mentioned. But, in imparting this knowledge, frequent 
recourse to comparison is necessary. In colours, for 
instance, shades of the same colour become more evi- 
dent when compared ; differences of weight are more 
clearly perceived by the same means, as ^fl^ as de- 
^reess of light and sound. Opposite qualit^ are also 
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rendered more palpable by contrast, as transparent 
and opaque — solid and fluid. 

It is plain that, without this preliminary knowledge, 
no description can be understood. "We may, indeed, 
leave its acquisition to chance and casual observation, 
but this will take too long for the purposes of educa- 
tioiL, and, after all, will be a most imperfe«t process. 
It is better to overcome the difficulty at once by 
supplying systematically those elements upon " which 
the future education is based. Second only to this di- 
rect knowledge of things present are the notions derived 
from models and pictures. This is the first extension 
upwards of the previous foundation, and prepares the 
mind to receive and comprehend history and description. 

Reading and the analysis of words become, from the 
first, an exercise of the reascming powers, and should 
therefore be taught gradually and with care. If a ju- 
dicious system is followed, the art of reading should be 
acquired without painful difficulty or overstraining the 
mind,; it is, indeed, often forced on too fast, and then 
becomes mere parrot work ; the interest in reading will 
infallibly cease if what is read be not thoroughly un- 
derstood. 

The natural history of living things is exceedingly 
interesting to children when taught in a manner suited 
to their age, that is, with full illustration by pictures 
and by description. 

Everything must first be taught as a whole, without 
regard to niceties of structure : if an animal, its general 
form, colour, size, motion, habits, &c., and less striking 
points may be afterwards brought out by contrasting it 
with other species. 

Greography, treating as it does of such vast subjects, 
should be very gradually approached. Ideas of time 
and* space arise but very slowly in the mind ; and it is 
only by carefully extending these conceptions that any 
approaq^ to a just notion of the surface of the earth 
can be ^en. It is best to combine iiat\iia.\. \i\sXQrc^ ^sA^ 
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descriptions of the manners and customs of nations, 
"with geographical teaching, so that, from the first, ideas 
of real things may be associated with names of places, 
otherwise unmeaning. 

Narrative is always delightful to children, and may 
be introduced as the judgment of the teacher directs, to 
secure attention to the subject, whether moral or intel- 
lectual. 

The education of the hand and eye in drawing, and 
of the ear in singing, not only cultivates the taste and 
refines the feelings, but also affords a pleasing variety of 
occupation and a relief from more intellectual studies. 

The recitation of simple poetry, while it cultivates 
the memory, also serves a most important purpose in 
imparting a correct and pleasing pronunciation. As the 
first difficulties of reading tend to embarrass and retard 
speech, some counteracting process is required, and 
none is so pleasing to the child as repeating rhymes. 

The arrangement of these several subjects in such 
order as shall give to all their due share of attention 
and, at the same time, by their judicious alternation, 
produce the least fatigue to the learner, should be 
carefully studied by the teacher. Rest, both to men 
and infants, is often only another name for change of 
occupation, and it is possible, by a proper management 
of school business, greatly to lighten the labour of each 
successive study. 

In concluding this subject, we beg to call attention 
to the following " Hints to Teachers," by an eminent 
authority, which we have found by long experience to 
be most useful and important. 
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HINTS TO TEACHERS. 

The best mode of teaching any science may mean — 

1 — ^The best for the teacher's ease ; (such as the books 
in " question and answer" which the learner is set to 
get by heart ; for him the books are ill adapted, but 
they are good for the writer and bookseller because 
they sell ; and for the master because they save him 
trouble.) 

2 — ^The best to make the pupil show off at a made-up 
examination. 

3 — ^The best for grounding him speedily and soimdly 
in the science. 

All teachers question their pupils, if there is even 
any attempt or pretence of advancing them properly. 

Questioning is of three kinds — 

1. Preliminary [or preparatory] questioning (relates 
to the future.) 

2. Instructive questioning (to the present.) 

3. An examination questioning (to the past.) 

All three very few persons employ designedly : the 
last two are used by all who at all deserve the name of 
good teachers : the third alone is employed by probably 
the majority. 

1. The first consists in asking (orally or on paper) 
questions relative to what the pupil is about to learn, 
to try what notions or guesses he may form on each 
point. 

This is an increase of trouble to the teacher, and, in 
the outset, taxes the efforts of the pupil by compelling 
him to think. In the end it will be found that he has 

N. B. — Please to observe that the square [brackets] as distinguished 
from the common (parenthesis) denote a word or phrase equivalent to 
one before ; and are used to guard the learner against mistaking it for 
a difierent thing. It is thus I should speak in Geometry of ** Trilat- 
eral figurei" [or " Triangles."] 
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learned much more rapidly and with more interest, 
more correctly and more permanently. 

This mode is seldom employed designedly; but a 
man often finds how advantageously he has employed 
it for himself by accident : when he has learned a sub- 
ject, for instance, by sitting down to write a book up- 
on it. 

If the teacher will have the courage to use this 
method systematically, by every day putting before his 
pupils questions relative to what they are next to learn, 
he will find himself doing wonders. 

2. The second consists in asking questions as to the 
lessons actually before the pupils, to see how fer they 
understand each passage, and can state it in their own 
words. 

3. The third consists in examining them as to what 
they have learned, to try how well they retain it. 

These three processes have been compared to the 
ploughing, the sowing, and the harrowing of a field. 

N. B. — ^You will judge from what has been said what 
is the best and what the second best mode of advancing 
your pupils. 

N. B. — You should frame examples for them and 
teach them to do so themselves. 

It is not necessary that they shoidd remember quite 
perfectly and rapidly each lesson before proceeding to 
the next ; but they should clearly understand as they go 
on ; and they should not advance far a-head of what 
they have perfectly learned. In particular, the techni- 
cal terms and definitions should be as familiarly known 
as the alphabet ; for technical language is an incum- 
brance to those not quite familiar with it, and a great 
help to those who are. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

'* An inactive and healthy child under six years of age is never seen. 
. . Children mast exert all their mnscular force, and employ all 
their ingenuity, in order to gratify their curiosity, and satisfy their 
little appetites. What they desire is only to be obtained at the cost 
of labour, patience, and many disappointments. By the exercise of 
body and mind necessary for satisfying their desires, they acquire 
agility, strength, and dexterity in their motions, as well as consti- 
tutional health and vigiour ; they learn to bear pain without dejec- 
tion, and disappointment without despondency." — Wilderspin. 

Physical Education embraces the development and 
training of the bodily organs, and the regulation of all 
influences affecting the health of the child, including 
the government of those instincts which relate to phy- 
sical existence ; such as hunger, thirst, sleep, activity, 
anger, fear, etc. From this it will be seen that it is 
closely united with Moral Education. 

All children require sound sleep, regular and whole- 
some meals, cleanliness, warmth, light, iresh air, and 
firequent exercise. ' 

With regard to the first, it is injudicious to encou- 
rage sleep during school-hours; but should an infant 
fall asleep either from habit or any natural heaviness, 
it must be allowed to rest ; but if not encouraged, the 
habit soon wears off, and it only sleeps when at home. 

As children are usually furnished by their parents 
with some small provision for the day, it is the teacher s 
duty to see that it is not wasted, or eaten at improper 
times. An hour should be appointed for lunch, and 
the children supplied with water to drink at the same 
time, and care taken that they do not satisfy their 
thirst when heated. 

Inspection for cleanliness is absolutely necessary, and 
affords the teacher an opportunity of training the chil- 
dren to a love of neatness and purity in personal habits^ 

Want of warmth may proceed from a laxv^ai^Vaki\Sw 
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of body, insufficient clothing, as well as from sudden 
changes of weather, and the severity of winter. What- 
ever is the cause, it is the teacher's duty to take every 
means to restore and keep up warmth and a free circu- 
lation of the blood. 

In winter time it is necessary to induce the children 
to exert themselves, by joining in and promoting their 
games ; and when in the gallery on cold days, their 
lessons must be interrupted by vigorous manual exer- 
cises, to restore the animal heat, and with it cheerful- 
ness and attention; while in summer it is equally 
important to promote quiet amusements, which do not 
heat or exhaust the children. 

Every school-room should be well lighted, and the 

means of free ventilation provided. But this alone is not 

sufficient ; relaxation in the open air is also necessary to 

.health, for if kept constantly in the school-room, infants 

will not remain healthy. 

A child if left to itself will be sometimes actively 
engaged, at others quiescent, quickly tired, and quickly 
rested, ever seeking variety, pursuing the impulse of 
the moment with all its energies, until suddenly at- 
tracted by some new pursuit ; indeed the most striking 
characteristic of infancy is, its activity^ and in this it 
agrees ^vith the common nature of young animals, for 
the least observant must be aware of the restless 
activity of the foal, calf, lamb, &c., and like these, the 
child seeks the exercise of every muscle, and the grati- 
fication of every sense. 

In an Infant School all exercises of a set character 
should be simple, natural, and somewhat sparingly used. 
Children soon tire of the best arranged evolutions, and 
we should not try their patience with what is chiefly 
intended as amusement. The school question to decide 
ia this case is, how long should an infant rest from 
bodily exercise, and how long a time should it spend in 
the open air to secure health and cheerfulness ? To 
this the answer must be conditional, vaiieties of wea- 
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ther and other circumstances affecting it ; as a general 
rule, however, it may be said, that one hour is long 
enough for any lesson, although by a complete change, 
as from geography to ^Titing or drawing, another half 
hour may succeed ; but the general rule for infants is, 
short lessons and frequent exercise. 

Overstraining the attention and intellectual powers 
would infallably injure the health of the child, but 
this is a fault seldom found in Infant Schools ; for 
nature generally indicates the extent to which we 
should go, and the work becomes so difficult when this 
limit is reached, that the teacher stops per force. It is, 
however, far wiser never to venture to this extreme, 
but to cease teaching while the children are yet willing 
to learn. 

To watch against the entrance of disease is an im- 
portant part of the teacher's duty : without this super- 
vision no set of children can long remain healthy. 
When children come into school wet, in rainy weather, 
their outer clothes should be removed and dried, or if 
this is not possible, and they are quite wet through, 
they should be sent home. So, also, if it rains heavily 
at the time of dismissal, no humane person will send 
children out in it. 

All rules and directions on such a subject must 
necessarily be imperfect. A feeling of benevolence 
should lead teachers to seek every means of promoting 
the health and happiness of the little ones committed 
to their care. 

QUALIFICATIONS OF THE TEACHER. 

** He, whene'er he taught. 
Put so much of his heart into his act, 
That his example had a magnet's force, 
And all were swift to follow, whom all loved," 

The person who undertakes the charge of an Infant 
School, should be prepared to undergo much laboux 
and anxietjr, and to meet witli many ^i^cvj^XA&'Si. ^^ 
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the other hand, it is a work full of interest, and jdelding 
peculiar pleasures to those engaged in it. The disposi- 
tions necessary for success are kindness, gentleness, 
and patience towards the children, steadiness of tem- 
per, a habit of observation, cheerfulness, and activity. 
To the usual branches of education the teacher of infants 
should add a knowledge of the elements of music, 
drawing, natural history, and as much genel'al infor- 
mation as possible. The habit of study and observa- 
tion must always be kept up, whether in the fields, in 
the town, or at home ; a good teacher is always observ- 
ing and storing up facts for future lessons, by which to 
attract the attention, and inform the minds of his 
pupils. This is no difficult or impossible task, but 
simply an attentive habit, which becomes very agree- 
able and improving to those who cultivate it. We 
must also consider, that standing for the time in the 
place of the parent, the health and conduct of the 
child are under the superintendence of the teacher, who 
should be duly impressed with the importance of the 
trust committed to him. 

Speaking of the first transfer of the child from the 
mother's care to that of the teacher, Pestalozzi says, 

** It will therefore become possible even for a stranger, 
and one who is a stranger also to the mother, by a cer- 
tain mode of conduct, to gain the affection and confi- 
dence of the child. To obtain them, the first requisite 
is constancy in the general conduct. It would appear 
scarcely credible, .but it is strictly true, that children 
are not blind to, and that some children resent, the 
slightest deviation, for instance, from truth. In like 
manner, bad temper once indulged, may go a great way 
to alienate the affection of the child, which can never 
be gained a second time by flatteries. 

" This fact is truly astonishing ; and it may also be 
quoted as evidence of the statement, that there is in the 
infant a pure sense of the true and the right, which 
struggles against the constant temptation arising from 
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the weakness of human nature, and its tendency to 
falsehood and depravity." 

In the following passage Mr. Wilderspin points out 
the error of employing incompetent Teachers. 

" It is indeed a melancholy truth, that moral training 
is yet, to a very limited extent, estimated ; and this is 
mainly owing to its not being understood by the gene- 
rality of those selected for the office of teachers of 
infants : nor can it be expected that persons of sufficient 
intellect and talent to comprehend and carry out this 
great object can be procured, imtil a sufficient remime- 
ration is held out to them to make it worth their while 
to devote their whole energies to the subject. It is a 
fatal error to suppose that mere girls, taken perhaps 
from some laborious occupation, and whose sum total of 
education consists of reading and writing, can carry out 
views which it requires a philosophical mind, well stored 
with liberal ideas and general knowledge, to effect. 
They may be able to instruct the children in the mere 
mechanical parts of the system ; and as long as they 
confine themselves to this, they will go on capitally ; 
but no farther than this can they go ; and though the 
children may appear to a casual visitor to be very nicely 
instructed, and very wonderful little creatures, on a 
closer examination they will be found mere automatons, 
and then, perhaps without a further thought on the 
subject, the system will be blamed, not considering that 
the most perfect piece of mechanism will not work 
properly in any hands, except those who thoroughly 
understand it." 

We must however take this with some qualifications, 
and not despair of success even with ordinary teachers, 
for daily experience proves that most persons by devoting 
their minds steadily to one object can attain to a certain 
proficiency, and this special study will enable a sufficient 
number to qualify themselves, whose views in life may 
lead them to devote themselves to the work. But in 
order to do so, they must at least know what they aim 
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at, and this they cannot do without a proper training 
in some well conducted Model School. Perhaps it is 
more important that the Infant school teacher should 
have received a regular course of training than any 
other. The plans are such as are not likely to be guessed 
at : when known, they present no insuperable difficulty, 
but it is necessary that they should be learned to be 
successfiilly practised. It seems most extraordinary 
that, while no one thinks of following the most ordinary 
trade without a regular apprenticeship, the art of 
teaching is often taken up without any preparation 
whatever, and, in such cases, it is not very surprising 
that but little success should follow. 

ORGANIZATION OF INFANT SCHOOLS. 

The fii'st organization of an Infant School is always 
a work of some difficulty and labor, and as much of its 
future success depends upon its being well begun, it is 
important to have highly qualified persons to perform 
this duty. Those who are inclined to try the experi- 
ment for themselves, should possess both patience and 
courage, and think well beforehand of the means they 
will employ to manage a crowd of infants suddenly 
deprived of their mothers for the first time. 

Mr. Wilderspin thus describes his first experiment of 
this kind. 

" On the Monday morning as soon as the mothers 
had left the premises, I attempted to engage the atten- 
tion of their offspring. I shall never forget the effort. 
A few who had been previously at a dame-school sat 
quietly ; but the rest, missing their parents, crowded 
about the door. One little fellow, finding he could not 
open it, set up a loud cry of " Mammy ! Mammy !" 
and in raising this delightful sound, all the rest simul- 
taneously joined. My wife, who, though reluctant at 
first, had determined, on my accepting the situation, 
to give me her utmost aid, tried with myself to calm 
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the tumult ; but our efforts were utterly vain. The 
paroxysm of sorrow increased instead of subsiding, 
and so intolerable did it become, that she could endure 
it no longer and left the room; and at length, ex- 
hausted by effort, anxiety, and noise, I was compelled 
to follow her example, leavins my unfortunate pupils 
in one dense mass, crying, yeUing, and kicking at the 
door! 

"I will not attempt to describe my feelings; but 
ruminating on what I then considered egregious foDy 
in supposing that any two persons could manage so 
large a number of infants, I was struck by the sight 
of a cap of my wife's adorned with coloured ribbon, 
lying on the table; and observing from the window, a 
clothes-prop, it occurred that I might put the cap upon 
it, return to the school, and try the effect. The con- 
fusion when I entered was tremendous ; but on raising 
the pole surmoimted by the cap, all the children, to my 
great satisfaction, were instantly silent ; and when any 
hapless wight seemed disposed to renew the noise, a 
few shakes of the prop restored tranquillity, and per- 
haps produced a laugh. The same thing, however, will 
not do long ; the charms of this wonderfvl instrument 
therefore soon vanished, and there would have been a 
sad relapse but for the marchings, gambols, and antics 
I found it necessary to adopt, and which at last 
brought the hour of twelve, to my greater joy than 
can easily be conceived. 

" Revolving these circiunstances, I felt that the me- 
morable morning had not passed in vain. I had in 
fact found the clew. It was now evident that the 
senses of the children must be engaged ; and that the 
great secret of training them was to descend to their 
level, and become a child ; and that the error had 
been to expect in infancy what is only the product 
of after years." 

What has been done can be done, and with the 
experience of hundreds of such cases as tVi^ i)c>QN^^ 
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which have since occurred, to guide us, we now jfindbut 
little difficulty in reducing the new recruits to order. 

Let us suppose the names entered, and the children 
left for the first time under the teacher s care. No 
attempt must be made to take their clothes or bread 
at first, as they have not yet confidence enough in the 
teachers to trust them with their property, and any 
attempt to deprive them of it, would be resented. The 
best plan is, to take the new-comers to the play-ground, 
and let them remain there for an hour or two, joining 
in their games, and promoting their amusements in 
every way. This will soon make the teacher popular, 
and put away all idea of constraint. Being now on 
good terms, he may propose as a game, that the chil- 
dren should form a line or a ring, and then lead them 
to imitate some manual exercise; the hand-bell may 
then be shewn them, and the same exercises gone 
through, using it as a signal. Now let them be told 
that when the bell is rung they are to disperse to play, 
and when they hear it a second time they are to come 
back to the line, which they will readily do in expecta- 
tion of some new amusement. They may then be led 
to march round the school-room, and perhaps, before 
the day closes, seated in the gallery and taught some 
simple amusing lesson, and soon again dismissed to 
play ; taking care that in all this none are made to join 
against their will ; those whom fear or suspicion may 
lead to stand aloof, should be allowed to do so, and it 
will be found that in a day or two they will join with 
the rest, either from a desire of companionship, or from 
the force of example. 

As soon as the children are accustomed to the school, 
they should be formed into classes, and monitors 
appointed to collect and take charge of their bonnets, 
hats, and bags of bread. These articles should be 
deposited in baskets, placed each morning at the respec- 
tive lesson posts, and put away in presses provided for 
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the purpose. If this is not done, no order can be kept 
in the school, as the children are continually losing 
their things, or dropping them about. 

Much time will be consumed at first in investigating 
the various causes of complaint or disagreement which 
arise ; but this is by no means time lost ; as it is chiefly 
on the patient and judicious settlement of these first 
causes of strife that the future peace and order of the 
school depend. When justice is calmly administered 
in e,ach case, accompanied by afiectionate advice, and 
firm, but gentle treatment, a feeling of security and 
happiness will gradually pervade the school, and the 
better feelings will expand and find play. A society is 
formed, of which the teacher is the head ; cemented by 
mutual interests and mutual sympathies. These results 
could not be obtained but by commencing at first with 
this moral superintendence. 

It is not advisable to introduce reading too soon, but 
rather for the first week or two to keep to exercises of 
the menAry, and to instruction by pictures and fami- 
liar objects. The arithmeticon is from the first popular 
with the children, and introduces them to a knowledge 
of numbers, while at the same time it forms a pleasing 
game. 

As the children gradually assume habits of order, 
and become interested in learning, one subject after 
^lother may be introduced, until the full range proper 
to be taught is reached. At first, where there is an 
assistant or pupil-teacher, the children can be roughly 
divided into two groups, the elder and the younger, 
or those above five and those under that age. Where 
there is a class-room, the younger children may occupy 
it, while the elder are employed in the large room ; or 
in case of there being no class-room, one division may 
be allowed to play while the others are taught ; but 
they must by no means be left to themselves in the 
play-ground, or great evils, and even dangers, may arise. 

In the final arrangement of the classes^ tlasx^ ^\ia>ciJA 
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be, for a school of fiftj pupils, three divisions, each con- 
sisting of two classes, one of boys and one of girls. The 
lowest contains those learning the alphabet, the next those 
who read short sentences from tablets, and the remain- 
ing division, those who can read in books. Commenc- 
ing with the most advanced, these are called first, 
second, and third classes of boys and girls respectively. 
Where the number amounts to one hundred, four 
divisions may be formed, those who can read being 
subdivided, which will give four classes of girls and 
four of boys. When the number amounts to, or ex- 
ceeds 150, six divisions should be formed, consisting of 
six classes of boys and six of girls, or as many more as 
are necessary, or as the teaching power of the school 
will admit. 

Wherever there are Female and Infant Schools in 
connexion, a mutual benefit will be derived by employ- 
ing monitresses taken from the Female School to teach 
the reading. But this does not supersede the use or 
necessity of infant monitors. When other Assistance 
cannot be obtained, a class must be trained,,consi9ting of 
the eldest and most advanced children, to teach reading 
and picture lessons ; and for this purpose, at least three 
times the number intended to be employed at one time 
should be prepared, as they ought not to be too fre- 
quently worked, and as they often require to be removed 
for negligence, or abuse of their " little brief authority." 
It will be necessary to allow this class to remain in the 
school a year longer than the ordinary children, and, 
as in all cases of the employment of monitors, they 
should receive extra instruction from the teacher. 
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SCHOOL RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

Good rules are as important for a school as good laws 
for a country ; neither the one or the other will go on 
well without them. The rules for parents may be 
printed^ and distributed to them when they enter their 
children. The rules for the internal management of 
the school, should be explained to the children at stated 
periods. 

RULES FOR PARENTS. 

Parents are requested to observe the following 
rules: — 

1. Parents wishing their children to be admitted 
xnust apply on any morning of the week, except Mon- 
day. The names, residences, &e. of the children will 
then be registered in a book kept for the purpose, and 
as vacancies occur, they will be sent for in the strict 
order of their respective applications, — eoccept in the 
ease of pupils who have been dismissed for irregularity of 
attendance, who are not to be received again till after all 
the other applicants shall have been admitted. 

2. No child can be admitted who is under two or 
more than seven years of age. 

3. The doors are closed every morning precisely at 
ten o'clock, and the children are dismissed at three, 
except on Saturdays, when the school closes at twelve 
o'clock. 

4. If any child be frequently absent, or absent five 
days successively, and the cause be not made known 
to the teacher before the expiration of the five days, 
such child will be discharged from the school. If the 
parents wish the child to be re-admitted, they must 
get the name entered in the application book as at first ; 
and wait till after all the children who have applied 
for the first time shall have been admitted. 

5. The payment is per week, to be paid the 
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first day in each week the child attends; and should 
any child be nnavoidably absent, payment mnst never- 
theless be made weekly so long as the parent wishes 
the name of the child to remain on the roll. 

6. No child having any infectious disease, or who is 
deficient in personal cleanliness can be admitted or 
retained in the school. 

MAXIMS AND REGULATIONS TO BE OBSERVED BY THE TEACHER. 

1. Endeavour to set a good example in all things. 

2. Never overlook a fault : to do so is unjust to the 
children, since you will, no doubt, soon have to correct 
them for a repetition of it. 

3. Spare no pains to investigate the truth of every 
charge ; and, if you cannot satisfy yourself, make no 
decision. Leave it to the future to develope. 

4. Never correct a child in anger. It rarely happens 
that we know the truth of a case without investigation. 

5. Do strict justice to all, and avoid favoritism. 

6. Always prepare for your gallery lessons by previ- 
ous study; never attempt to teach what you do not 
know thoroughly ; and, if at any time you are unable 
to answer a question put by the children, acknowledge 
your inability. 

7. Try to bring forward the dull and backward child- 
ren. The quick intellects will come on without your' 
notice. 

8. Teach thoroughly^ and do not try to get on too 
fast ; remember that you are laying the foundations of 
knowledge. ^ 

9. Never leave the children alone, either in the 
schoolroom or playground. 

10. Attend strictly to the personal cleanliness of the 
children ; and watch against the entrance of disease. 

11. Let particular care be taken of the pictures, books, 
and apparatus, and see that all is kept in working order. 

12. Attend to the cleanliness and neatness of the 
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Bchoolrooms and offices, and to the order and neatness 
of the playground and garden borders. 

13. Attend to the ventilation and heating of the 
rooms. In summer keep the windows constantly open, 
in winter open them when the children go out to play. 

14. Never let the children get chilled or overheated. 

15. Do not be tempted to give undue attention to the 
elder to the neglect of the younger classes. Such a 
course would be fatal to the general advancement of 
the school. 

16. Take every opportunity of Moral 'training. Con- 
sider that it is better to make children good than clever. 

17. Constantly seek self-improvement, and try to en- 
large your own stock of information. Remember that 
Knowledge is your stock in trade, ^ 

18. Let your intercourse with the children be regu- 
lated by love. Remember that our blessed Lord loved 
little children, and took them in his arms and blessed 
them. 

SCHOOLROOM RULES, 

To he repeated hy the children at the close of the week. 

1. "We ought to be kind and gentle in our conduct 
towards each other, and, when injured in any way, not 
to revenge ourselves, but seek the protection of the 
Teacher. 

2. Always to speak the truth without reserve. 

3. Never to speak evil of others. 

4. Never to take any thing which is not our own, 
nor keep any thing we may find belonging to another. 

5. Never to covet any thing other children have, nor 
try to deprive them of it. 

6. To obey the Teachers in all things, and pay strict 
attention to their words. 

7. To keep silence when in the gallery, except when 
permitted to speak, and never interrupt either the 
Teacher or any other person who may be s^e^k\sv%. 
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8. To be strictly attentive to lessons at all times, and 
always seek an explanation of what we may not imder- 
stand. 

9. To keep our books whole and clean, and never to 
touch or injure the pictures or apparatus. 

10. To come in time in the morning, and with clean 
hands, face, and clothes. 

PLAYGROUND RULES. 

1. To be gentle in play, and careful not to hurt the 
very little children. 

2. Not to be selfish or exclusive in. play, but to en- 
deavour to make others happy, as well as ourselves. 

3. Never to interfere with or interrupt other child- 
ren's amusements. 

4. Always to try to comfort and assist any one who 
is hurt or in trouble. 

5. To refer every cause of complaint to the Teacher. 

6. Not to touch or injure the flowers, nor to tread on 
the garden borders. 

7. Each class to use the swings (or other gymnastics) 
in turn, as appointed. 

8. Never to go in the way of the swings, nor inter- 
fere \vith others who may be using them. 

9. To form quickly in line when the bell rings for 
lessons. 



SANATORY REGULATIONS. 

VENTILATION. 

Children breathe more quickly by about one third 
than grown persons. A child under seven years of age 
will render impure nearly three cubic feet of air in a 
minute. Now, if we take as an example a schoolroom 
forty feet long, twenty wide, and fourteen high, and say 
that there are one hundred in£suits in it at one time, it 
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will give (allowing for the space occupied by gallery, 
Iximiture, &c.) about one hundred cubic feet of air for 
each pupil, and if there were no ventilation this stock 
would be exhausted in thirty-three minutes ; but long 
before this limit is reached, the air of the room becomes 
unwholesome, the oxygen or life-supporting part of it 
being absorbed into the blood, and a deleterious gas 
(carbonic acid) returned in its stead : if means are not 
taken to remove this, and admit pure air, the children 
will become languid and dispirited, and their health 
will suffer. An air shaft with an opening near the top 
of the room, having a sliding lid that can be raised or 
let down, is a simple and effectual mode of ventilation. 
Where no other means occur, the top sashes of the 
windows should be kept down a little, to allow the 
heated air to escape as it ascends. 

CLEANLINESS. 

Cleanliness is next in importance to ventilation, for 
independently of the unpleasant and demoralizing cha- 
racter of a dirty schoolroom, the diLst raised by so 
many feet, when taken into the lungs, is highly inju- 
rious. 

TEMPERATURE. 

When the room is heated by an open fire-place, it is 
well to admit the air for ventilation as near the fire as 
possible, as by that means a more equal warmth is kept 
up. It is dangerous to overheat the school-room, as it 
causes the children to take cold when changing to the 
playground : the temperature should not rise above 
70° or fall much below 60° Fahrenheit. 

DISEASE. 

Although it is the parents' duty to attend to the 
health of the child, yet in epidemics or sudden illness, 
it is necessary for the teacher to be able to distinguish 
the premonitory signs of disease, as he stands for the 
time in the parents' place. 
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The following diseases may with certainty be consi- 
dered as infectious. Measles, scarletina, mumps, small- 
pox, and hooping cough. 

The symptoms of measles are sneezing, running from 
the eyes and nostrils, sickness, cough, together with 
heat of the skin and quick pulse. 

The approach of scarletina is known by alternate 
shivering and heat, quick pulse, sickness, white tongue ; 
and later, by red spots or patches on the face, neck, and 
chest. 

Mumps are known by painful swellings above the 
sides of the throat, on a level with the ear. 

Hooping-cough comes on like a common cold, but 
with violent cough, in which a watery fluid is expecto- 
rated ; watery discharges from the eyes and nostrils ; 
hoarseness and sneezing. The child is generally lan- 
guid and out of spirits. When much advanced, the 
symptoms of this disease are so evident as not to require 
description. 

A well-regulated school tends to preserve and im- 
prove the health of those attending it, but it is evidently 
necessary to return to the care of its parents any child 
who exhibits signs of sickness or disease. Even in 
cases' of common diarrhoea the child should be immedi- 
ately sent home. 

In inspecting the children for cleanliness the head 
should be particularly observed ; and if there is any 
appearance of ring-worm or scald-head, the child should 
be kept at home until the disease has entirely disap- 
peared, as both are infectious and troublesome, as are 
most cutaneous diseases. 

ACCIDENTS. 

Accidents rarely occur in a well-regulated school, 
but as there is a possibility of such things happening, 
where so many children are collected together, we give 
a few simple directions for treatment. 

In case of a bruise or wound from a fall or other 
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cause, the part should be washed clean, and a piece of 
old linen or lint dipped in cold water applied. 

Sprains require the limb to be kept quite still and 
bathed with vinegar and water.* 

In case of a cut from any sharp instrument, slate or 
glass, bring the edges of the cut carefully together and 
apply a strip of common adhesive plaster. 

Should so unfortunate a circumstance happen as that 
of a child falling into a fit, from disease or constitutional 
causes, the children of the school should not be allowed 
to witness the painful sight, but the sufferer should be 
removed from the room, and exposed to the fresh air, 
with the clothes loosened. No restraint should be used 
in the convulsion, except to prevent the patient from 
injuring himself. 

In conclusion, we may remark that children liable 
to fits, defective in sight or hearing, or affected in any 
other way which would require special attention from 
the teacher, should not be in a common school, the or- 
dinary duties of which are arduous enough without this 
additional perplexity. 

THE PLAYGROUND. 

"With regard to recreation in the playground, let it be 
as unrestrained as possible ; nature is the best gymnas- 
tic teacher, and little can be done to assist her. What- 
ever apparatus is introduced should be very simple, as 
scarcely any is free from danger. A dry floor under 
foot, a free circulation of air, and a constant gentle su- 
perintendence, which, by affording protection to the 

* His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin has kindly conunnnicated to 
us the following note : — 

Tincture of Arnica is now to be had at any chemists. For a bruise 
or strain (when the skin is not broken) six drops to a table-spoonful 
of water (five for a wound when the skin is broken), makes the lotion. 
A rag wetted with the lotion, and kept wet, to be kept on the place. 
There is nothing at all comparable to it for all hurts ; but the bottle 
of tincture should be mai-ked ** poison." 
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weak or injured, secures the greatest amount of liberty 
to each, are the chief requisites ; and any one who has 
witnessed a well-regulated infants' playground must be 
aware how perfectly the happiness of the assembled 
group is secured. If we come to inquire into the causes, 
we shall find that freedom and the gratification of 
the craving for sympathy and society are the chief. In 
the large number assembled together, each finds com- 
panions whose age and taste suit its o^vn ; peculiarities 
of character find free play. Some naKirally take the 
place of leaders^ while others are content to serve. If 
any one wishes to be an architect, he will soon find 
plenty of builders at his command. Perhaps another 
is a rider, and he easily persuades some one to be horse, 
or, if he likes to drive, he may have a whole team ! In 
one place you may see a little knot of exclusives, who 
would not for the world admit another member to their 
club ; while close by is a laughing face which has 
formed a dozen associations in the hour ! Here the 
imitative faculty develops itself in a mimic school, in- 
cluding a very fair copy of the teacher (peculiarities and 
all) from which, if he be wise, he may take a lesson in 
turn. It is true that, in the first formation of the 
school, many of these different elements will come in 
collision, but constant moral training will teach them 
to associate together in harmony and love, and, we re- 
peat, the less interference the better. 

No playground should be without a border of flowers 
and, if possible fruit-trees. The moral discipline afford- 
ed by teaching the little ones to respect these things is 
not their only use; they give pleasure to the senses 
and cultivate a love of nature. The gymnastic appa- 
ratus should be carefully watched to avoid accident, and 
the proper mode of using it be taught to the children. 
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TIME TABLE. 

The time table should be so arranged as to bring those 
lessons which require mental effort as distant from each 
other as possible, and to secure frequent relaxation in 
the playground. Those subjects which require special 
attention should be introduced at the commencement of 
the day, before the mind is wearied or pre-occupied. 
The general time table is as follows:* 

DAILY TIME TABLE. 

Nine o'clock : School doors opened. Teacher in at- 
tendance, the children, as they arrive, deposit their 
clothes and bread in the baskets, which are placed at the 
respective class posts, and proceed to the playground. 
Where there is a monitors' class, it is taught at this hour. 

Ten o'clock: Children assembled in galleries for 
morning lesson. 

Half past Ten : Eeading, the elder children in classes, 
the younger in galleries. 

Half past eleven: March to playground for recre- 
ation. 

Twelve o'clock : "Writing lesson. 

Twenty minutes past Twelve : Drawing. 

Twenty minutes to One : March to gallery for mid- 
day lesson. 

Ten minutes past One : Lunch hour. 

Thirty minutes past One : Dismissed to playground. 

Two o'clock : In gallery for afternoon lesson, or in 
circulating classes for picture or object lessons. 

Three o'clock : School dismissed. 



* In Ireland the general school hours are from ten nntil threo 
o'clock, while in England the children attend twice in the day ; in the 
morning from nine until twelve, and, in the afternoon, from two xmtil 
four or five o'clock. 
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SYNOPSIS OF A WEEK'S LESSONS FOR THE ELDER 

CLASSES. 

The object of the following arrangement is to secure, first, the 
recurrence of each subject at certain intervals ; and secondly, to indi- 
cate the manner in which its several parts should be taken up in 
successive lessons, so as to avoid a desultory and confiised method of 
teaching on the one hand, or the neglect of any material point on the other. 

MONDAY. 

Morning Lesson. — Arithmetic, Enumeration of real objects,' the 
Ball'frame, Notation with black board. 

Reading.* — Preliminary questions on the subject of the lesson, 
with explanations. Teacher then reads a portion of the lesson, 
with remarks upon punctuation, and tone of voice. Children read, 
classify words in first sentences. Spelling. 

Mid-day Lesson. — Geography. Map of the World, first outlines 

cardinal points — circles — climates — division of time and seasons. 

Afternoon Lesson. — Developing lesson — form, lines, and plane 
figures, with illustrations from objects. Teacher draws on black 
board simple outlines, children analyze them. Song, '* Geome- 
trical lines." 

TUESDAY. 

Morning Lesson. — Singing Exercises on tone and time, concluding 
with a song. 

Beading. — Children read, questions on the meanings of words, sub- 
stitution of words, parts of speech, spelling. 

Mid-day Lesson — Arithmetic, addition, and subtraction, with ball 
frame and black board. 

Afternoon Lesson. — Geography, divisions of land, continents, 
islmids, peninsulas, countries. Song, '* The solid earth." 

WEDNESDAY. 

Morning Lesson. — Developing lesson, colour, texture of surfaces, 

structure, (as laminar, fibrous, &c.) 
Reading. — Children read, teacher then reads vrith ellipses, requiring 

the children to complete the sense. Questions on the time of verbs, 

number and gender of nouns, and comparison of adjectives. 

Spelling. 



* The reading classes come up twice, first to read, and then they 
return to their seats to look over the lesson again for questions and 
spelling; otherwise, the lesson would be too fatiguing. -When the 
subject of the lesson is sacred history, it should not be made the basis 
of anjr granun&tieal teaching. 
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Mid-DAT Lesson. — Singing. Teacher sings the melody to be learned 
twice or oftener to the children, explains the style and time, then 
the children sing it with the teacher. 

Afternoon Lesson. — Picture lessons. The monitors should have 
been well trained previously. The classes must move exactly at 
the appointed time, and the teacher go from class to class, assisting 
and directing so as to keep up the spirit of the lesson. 

THURSDAY. 

MoRNiNO Lesson. — Geography. Divisions of water, oceans, seas, 
gul&, lakes, rivers, with explanations of each term. 

Beading. — Teacher reads slowly, purposely making errors in punc- 
tuation, &c. requiring the children to look on their books and cor- 
rect them. Children read ; classification of words. Spelling. 

Mid-day Lesson Developing lesson. Weight, with iUustrations 

of mechanical powers. 

Afternoon Lesson. — Arithmetic. Multiplication and Division with 
ball-frame and black board. 

FRIDAY. 

Morning Lesson. — Singing. Children sing; teacher listens, cor- 
rects, and instructs ; gives explanations of the words of the song. 

Beading Children read, and ask the teacher questions on the sub- 
ject, and meanings of words. Spelling. 

Mid-DAT Lesson. — Arithmetic. Mental arithmetic and illustrations 
of fractional parts by drawing on the black board. 

Afternoon Lesson Natur^ history of animals and plants, with 

pictures. 

SATURDAY. 

Morning Lesson — Geography. Capital cities, national character- 
istics and exports. 
Second Lesson. — Singing. Recapitulation of songs of the week. 

The foregoing is only given as a specimen, as each 
teacher should arrange his own work in accordance with 
the circumstances of his particular school. It will be 
seen that no place is given above for religious instruc- 
tion, as that must entirely depend upon local arrange- 
ments ; but, as a general principle, the commencement 
or close of the day should be selected for this important 
exercise. 

Moral lessons will intermingle themselves with all 
others, and must be taken up as they arise ; it is, how- 
ever, a good practice to defer any important investiga- 
tion to tiie beginning of the afternoon ^aiier^ Y^-assycL* 
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GENERAL REMARKS ON THE DAILY ROUTINE. 

The doors should be opened strictly at nine o'clock, and 
one of the teachers, at least, should be in attendance. 
The baskets to receive the children's clothes and bread 
should be placed at each class-post. Where a monitor's 
class is taught, it should be at this hour. 

The bell ought to be rung at five minutes to ten, and 
the children formed in line in the playground, and 
marched to the galleries. The first lesson of thp day 
should be quietly conducted ; the attention of the chil- 
dren is fresh and no excitement is required to make them 
learn. At half past ten the lesson should cease, the 
class rolls be called, and the elder children leave 
the gallery and proceed to their classes to read, (the 
monitors having previously put away the baskets contain- 
ing caps, bags, &c. ;) books are then distributed to those 
wl\o have none. The reading should be conducted 
with as little noise as possible, and should never con- 
tinue beyond an hour with the elder classes; the 
younger ones should be dismissed to the playground at 
least fifteen minutes sooner. 

The first four classes who read from books are gene- 
rally seated round the room, and come up to their 
respective lesson-posts to read, in successive sections of 
nine ; while those who read from tablets are seated in 
the gallery, and are taught collectively. In this plan 
monitors must be employed. 

Where the attendance is moderate and there is a 
separate class-room, another plan is to arrange those 
pupils who read from tablets, in the class-room gallery, 
under the charge of an assistant or paid ^monitress ; 
while those who read from books are placed in the 
school-room gallery. The teacher of this latter division 
selects in rotation those who are to read, aad then 
addresses questions to the whole. 

Another occasional plan, where there are many who 
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learn from books, is for the teacher to hear the first or 
most advanced class read, while the others study their 
lesson ; and (supposing there are four classes) when the 
first class hav»e read, they are made to seat themselves 
alternately with the children of the thirds thus, — 1st, 
3rd, 1st, 8rd, 1st, 3rd ; and each 1st class pupil hears 
one of the 3rd class read. The teacher in the mean 
time hears the second class ; and when they have read, 
aiTanges them in a similar manner with the fourth^ 
thus, — 2nd, 4th, 2nd, 4th. The first class are then dis- 
missed to play, and the third class, which they were 
teaching, come up to the teacher, who questions them 
on the lesson they have read ; they are then in turn dis- 
missed together with the second class, and the teacher 
takes the fourth class up for examination. We have 
found this an excellent mode of carrying out the prin- 
ciple of . mutual instruction, as it exacts but a small 
amount of labour from each, and avoids the worst defects 
of monitorial teaching. 

While in the playground, the children should be 
carefully watched by at least one teacher. 

The writing must be conducted with care ; otherwise 
it will do more harm than good ; great watchfulness is 
required to prevent bad habits in holding the pencil, &c. 
At the commencement of the lesson the signals are :— 
take your seats — ^take pencils — sit upright — left hand 
on the desk — ^write. At the close of the lesson : — ^pen- 
cils down — ^liands up — turn slates — take pencils — com- 
mence drawing. At the close of the drawing lesson :— 
pencils down — hands up — ^hands behind — stand up— 
step from the desks — ^march to the gallery. The mid- 
day gallery lesson is- important ; the children are gene- 
rally in good working order, the writing and drawing 
having allowed a comparative rest to the mind, and al- 
most any subject will be attended to. During lunch 
time, the teacher must see to the proper distribution of 
the iDags by the monitors, and that each child has a 
drink of water, and also that a quiet, QidexVj \i^\vw;\a>Q3L 
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prevails. The signals are: first bell, to distribute 
bread; second bell, water; third bell, collect bags; 
fourth bell, children stand up and march to playground 
in classes. 

The afternoon gallery lesson should be conducted in 
a lively, animated manner, as the fatigue of the day is 
beginning to tell upon the children, and it requires all 
the energies of the teacher to keep up their flagging 
attention. 

PICTURE LESSONS IN CIRCULATING CLASSES. 

The picture lessons in circulating classes are conduct- 
ed thus, supposing there to be twelve lesson-posts and 
twelve classes in the school. 

At each post is stationed a monitor or monitress," with 
a picture which they understand and can teach. The 
children are to be previously arranged in classes of 
eight in the playground, under monitors of order ; in 
each class there is a mixture of young and old, as the 
answers of the elder children instruct and bring on the 
younger. A class is stationed before each lesson-post. 
Suppose the classes and posts to be numbered from one 
to twelve, and the small figures to represent the posts, 
the large ones the classes, thus, fig. 1. 

^ 12 19 -^^ *^^^ position they remain 
Q 11 11 five minutes, while each monitor 
Q 10 10 <i6scribes the picture before him 
^9'^' A. Q ^^ * given signal, the whole 
- oft move one degree to the position 
/. «t 7 shown, fig. 2. Thus, each class 
has a new subject and each mon- 

- n 1 o 1 1 ^*^^ * ^^^ ^ » *^^ ^^ conti- 

1 Q 19 10 ^^^^ until the whole circle is 

' - ^ q completed. This lesson is very 

■K^^' q J. ft attractive and iastructive to the 

, - children, and keeps up their at^ 

e ^ fi t^ntion for a longer period than 

any other ; it abo forms a useful 
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variety from the gallery work. The subjects taught 
may be selected prints of natural history, diagrams, 
maps, or real objects. 



SIMULTANEOUS INSTRUCTION. 

The monitorial plan, although indispensible for order 
and organization, is plainly inadequate as a teaching 
power in an Infant school; since a good teacher must 
possess an amount of intellectual cultivation not desir- 
able in a child of seven or eight years of age. It there- 
fore became necessary, at the outset of the system, to 
devise means by which the whole school could be con- 
centrated under one teacher ; hence the introduction of 
the gallery of raised steps, by which arrangement every 
child is brought within sight and hearing of the teacher. 
Most subjects of a general nature can be taught to a 
large class as easily as to a small one. It has been 
^pbjected to this plan that, where there is a large num- 
ber taught together, all are not attending : this may be 
true to a limited extent, but it is quite certain that any 
attempt at subdivision (unless the number of rooms 
and teachers be increased) would only make the matter 
worse, A teacher, with a large class seated in the gal- 
lery, is assisted by several favorable circumstances ; he 
secures order and silence in the room for the lesson, the 
questions and remarks of the children are mutually in- 
structive, each child gets more of the teacher's attention 
than he could by any other means, and, above all, there 
is a greater amount of sympathy and mental effort 
caused by the observation of many being directed to 
the same subject. 

Independently of the use of the gallery for intellec- 
tual instruction, by bringing the whole of the children 
more frequently under the direct influence of the teach- 
er, it is highly favorable to the formation of moral cha- 
racter and to school discipline. 
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DEVELOPING LESSONS. 

For want of the hiabit of observing the properties of 
common things, and the evident conclusions to which 
such observation must lead, the most lamentable errors 
are often committed even by those who are considered 
educated. People are continually committing follies of 
which an unreasoning animal would scarcely be guilty. 
We have seen a person deliberately put one foot on the 
step of a carriage in motion, fully expecting the road to 
move on to accommodate the remaining foot. How 
few, when called upon for any muscular effort, know 
how to economize their strength or can judge of the weight 
they are about to move. How few servants or parents 
think of the nature of the articles of food or of utility 
under their care, or reason on the causes of smoky fires, ill- 
cooked food, or ill-ventilated rooms, or could tell why 
danger lurks in a copper saucepan or a leaden cistern^ 
or distinguish a mushroom from a fungus. To look 
beyond mere utility, how much intellectual improve- 
ment do we lose for want of the habit of observation. 
To many persons nature is a sealed book. When 
they walk abroad, the animal and vegetable life around 
them appears but a hopeless mass of confusion, in which 
they fail to perceive the order and beauty of Divine 
wisdom. To them the stars tell no wonders, mark no 
seasons, and, from a want of this knowledge in the 
reader, the most accurately written description often 
conveys but a vague shadow of the reality. To remedy 
these evils, the education of the perceptive facilities must 
be commenced in infancy, carried on in youth, and coi>- 
firmed in manhood. 

To cultivate the latent powers of children is the intei>- 

tion of those lessons wluch, in an Infant school, are 

called developing. If, for instance, the ear be not 

trained in early life, the power of distinguishing musical 

sounds remains very imperfect ; yet, in a school, all will 
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learn to sing, unless where any positive defect of hear- 
ing or voice exists. The same may be said of drawing, 
which is less difficult in many respects than writing. 
Take, as a further example, the faculty which enables us 
to judge of weight or resistance, and observe how it 
becomes strengthened by education in workmen who 
have to perform mechanical operations ; no doubt there 
are differences of natural ability in this respect, but 
most men acquire sufficient skill for the purposes of their 
respective arts. Now the business of elementary' edu- 
cation, in its widest sense, embraces the development 
and training of every faculty so far as is necessary for 
the common purposes of life, and, in so doing, it pre- 
pares the pupil for special instruction of whatever kind. . 

From much experience, we have found that it is bet- 
ter to commence by teaching the properties of things 
separately; so that each may make a distinct impression 
before the pupil is required to recognize it when in 
combination. Simple perceptions may be divided into 
those of form, size, position, number, weight, motion, 
colour, temperature, taste, odour, and sound ; all these 
require cultivation ; and as the senses are the channels 
by which they are conveyed to the mind, their nature 
and mutual relation must be studied by the teacher. 
By th€ eye, we perceive form, size, position, motion, 
number, and colour; by the ear, all sounds; by the 
sense of touch we perceive heat and cold, weight, form, 
motion, texture, size, and number. The senses of taste 
and smell are very intimately connected with each 
other, both in their uses and mode of action. 

The education of the senses commences with life itself, 
80 that even the youngest child in an Infant School has 
already acquired many ideas; and were it not so, 
the difficulties of the teacher would be almost insur- 
mountable; as it is, enough remains to be done in 
establishing a relation between words and things, and 
training the mind to correct methodical observation, 
before ordinary instruction can commence. We have 
found in practice that form is the tdlosX. ^\.T^Kfli% Qji»j^5&^ 
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of bodies, and therefore the best to commence with ; as, 
from its being capable of clearer definition, it is more 
easily comprehended than any other. 

FORM. 

The first exercise for the younger children should be 
to learn to distinguish and name the regular polygons, 
without entering into any explanation of their proper- 
ties. The best means of doing this, is for the teacher to 
prepare a set of models in card or pasteboard, of the re- 
quired forms, of not less than six inches diameter each, 
which should be exhibited singly, and the name repeated 
by the children. If two sets be prepared, it is a good 
first exercise for the teacher to hold up a form and re- 
quire the little learner to select a simflar one to match 
it, when, the two being placed on each other, their iden- 
tity can be shown. 

In ftirther explaining the properties of figures, we 
must advance by slow degrees, and beware of impatience 
or haste ; and, as each definition is given, it should be 
fixed in the mind by abundant illustration, as the great 
object is to give certainty and clearness to the mind. 

We suppose the children to be seated in the gallery 
for these lessons, and the teacher furnished with a black 
board and chalk. Each figure required for illustration 
must be accurately drawn ; for, although a student far 
advanced in geometry may be able to comprehend a 
diagram rudely sketched, because he has in his mind a 
correct conception of what is intended, yet, in impart- 
ing first ideas of form to children, it is indispensible that 
all representations should be truly and neatly drawn. 
Should the teacher be unable to do this by hand, a ruler 
and compasses will smooth all difficulties, and the neces- 
sary diagrams may be prepared beforehand, to save 
time during the lesson. Large compasses constructed 
of wood, with a chalk-holder, can be obtained ; or a very 
good substitute may be made with a lath, a foot long, 
having a piece of chalk tied to one end and a common 
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brad-awl inserted at the other, to form a centre, hj 

shifting the place of 
which, circles of dif- 
ferent diameters may 
be accurately deline- 
ated. With two cen- 
tres and a loop of twine 
ellipses can be drawn ; 
and the sight of these 
simple contrivances is instructive to the children. 

Another means of illustrating geo- 
metrical forms is by the gonigraph, 
an instrument consisting of ten short 
rulers or joints of iron hinged toge- 
ther ; the facility with which various 
lines and forms can be represented by 
this contrivance, renders it very popu- 
lar in Infant Schools ; and it has the 
additional advantage, that it can be 
used by the children themselves. 
We now proceed to give such hints as are necessary 
for the order and succession of the lessons on this sub- 
ject, which the teacher must further expand and illus- 
trate. 

Len^h. — ^The first step is to give a clear conception 
of extension in one direction. Draw a fine straight line, 
and explain that it has length only : measure it with a 
string or compasses, and then give various illustrations 
of length or distance from one point to another ; stretch 
a string or tape, divided into feet, along the room, and 
show that the room is so many feet long ; remove the 
string, and explain that the length of the room is still 
there, and would be the same whether the room was 
wide or narrow. Make the different children tell where 
they live, and point out that some have far to come to 
school, and others a less distance — ^that in each case we 
speak only of the length of the way, not of its Avidth. 
■Extend these illustrations : as the length of a stick, of a 
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a road, a street, a table, the playgroiind, a line, and 
the like. Also draw proportional lines, and compare 
them. Distance from one place to another is always 
said to be so far, or so long ; and never, so broad, or so 
thick. A road would be just as long whether it was a 
good road or a bad 6ne ; whether we ran or walked along 
it, or went by a railroad, we should go over the same 
distance, although in different periods of time. 

Length and breadth. — A surface has length and 
breadth, but no thickness ; it is the outside boundary of 
anything, as the surface of the floor, of the ceiling, the 
walls, the play-ground, and so forth. The largest mea- 
sure of the floor is called length ; the smallest, breadth 
or width. One child may be, made to walk along the 
room, and another across it. It may be pointed out, 
that if either the length or breadth of the room were 
made less, the surface of the floor would be smaller ; 
and if the length of the playground were increased, its 
surfeoe would be greater. The children may be made 
to point out various surfaces, and show their length and 
breadth ; as those of a card, pocket-handkerchief, black 
board. All surfaces are bounded by lines or edges, and 
the children should next touch or point to the edges or 
boundary lines of various surfaces. 

Sohd bodies have three dimensions, all crossing each 
other. The largest is called length ; the next, breadth ; 
the smallest, thickness. A box, or other object of some 
size, may be used as an illustration, and its different dimen- 
sions measured ; and it may be easily explained that it 
occupies some space, and that many such objects would 
fiU the room. Other illustrations should be given, and 
the children encouraged to point out solid objects, and 
guess at their different dimensions. Let the children 
repeat these definitions together, 

A line has length only. 

A surface has length and breadth. 

A solid has length, breadth, and thickness- 

J^^amiliar illustrations should be given of these pro- 
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petti^ ; IS, Moj number of lines put together would not 
make the thickness of the smallest thread ; the whole 
surface of the floor is no part of the substance of the 
floor, but only the outside or boundary, and has no 
weight, or thickness. 



LINES. 



Horizontal. 



Lines define the shape or boundary of 
things, and by lines afl things are mea- 
sured. A line is the distance from one 
point to another. These points are called 
its ends. Lines are divided into right 
lines, or the shortest distance between two 
Perpendicular, points, as when a striujg is stretched tight- 
ly ; and curved lines. Curved lines are of 
many varieties, as circular and elliptical 
curves. Illustrations must be given on 
the black board, and the children required 
to find examples for themselves, in vari- 
ous objects, of straight, curved, waved, 
spiral, and other lines. The direction of 
lines should next be taught, as horizontal, 
perpendicular, oblique, parallel, converg- 
ing, and diverging Imes- 



Obliqne. 



Parallel 




Curved. 



K.r\j^ 



Waving. 




SpiraL 



Diverging. 



ANGLES.. 



When lines meet or cross each other, they form 
angles or comers. Give examples: as the comer of 
the room, of a book, a board, a table. Draw on the 
black board the three varieties of angles, right, acute.^ 
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and obtuse ; require the cldldren to point them out fre- 





Kight angle. Acute angle. Obtuse angle. 

quently, and to find other angles or comers answering 
to them. Make the children form the different angles 
for themselves with the gonigraph, or draw them on the 
black board, or on slates held in the lap : show how 
many angles can be formed with two lines ; with three^ 
four, Jive. These figures should be drawn on a large 
scale, and the children required to count and point to 
the different angles. 

PLANE FIGURES. 

Lines are said to be parallel when they are at the 
same distance from each other in every part; if ever so 
long, they wiU never meet. Two lines, in any other 
position, on the same plane, converge, and wiU meet or 
cross each other ; but in no case will they form a poly- 
gon or enclose a space. Tliis may be easily illustrated 
with two rulers, or two school forms, which cannot be 
made to enclose a space between them. A farmer could 
not enclose a field with two straight hedges: two 
straight walls would not make a house or room; but 
three straight lines will enclose a space, and form a 
triangle. Draw an accurate Equilateral triangle on 
the black board, measure each side with a 
string or compasses, and prove it to be 
equal-sided. Allow some of the children 
to form the same with the gonigraph, or to 
attempt to draw it, or to form it with three 
Equilateral laths or rulers of equal length. Explain 
Triangle. ^ them that only one kind of triangle can 
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be formed with the same sides. A triangle 
may have only two of its sides equal, and 
is then called isosceles. Prove to the chil- 
dren the equahty of two sides in each of 
these figures, and lead them to point out 

Uosceiefl triangle. ^^6^ differences, and to distinguish the 
different kinds of angles. A triangle may 
have all its sides unequal, and is then call- 
ed scalene. A similar proof should be 
gone through of the inequality of the 
sides, and the children required to point 
out the acute, right, or obtuse angles, 
and the longest and shortest sides of each 

Scalene triangle.£aure. 

In describing an equilateral triangle to little children, 
it may be said to consist of three equal straight 
lines, one leaning to the right, one to the left, and one 
horizontal ; it may also be divided into three equal acute 
angles ; one opening downwards, one to the right, and 
one to the left. All the other triangles should be ana- 
lysed in the same simple manner, and representations of 
various objects in which they occur shoidd be sketched, 
and the intelligence of the children exercised in distin- 
guishing them. 

A square has four equal sides, and four right angles : 
if its two opposite sides are horizontal, the 
other two will be vertical. The opposite 
sides of a square are parallel : the distance 
from the comer a to the comer c is equal 
to the distance from the comer B to the 
comer d. A square may be described as 
four right angles. If a square is first 
formed with a gonigraph, and the opposite angles pressed 
towards each other, a rhomb is produced ; the sides are 




Square^ 
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Rhomb. 



still equal, but the angles are no longer 
right angles, two opposite ones being 
acute, and the other two obtuse. Many 
representative figures may now be formed 
for the amusement and observation of the 
children, composed of the triangle, square, 
and rhomb. 







Rectangle. 



A rectangle has four right angles, and its opposite 
sides equal, but its adjacent sides may be imequal. It 

may thus be resolved into four right angles 
with unequal legs. As this is a form of 
frequent occurrence, sufficient illustra- 
tions may be found in surrounding objects, 
as windows, doors, slates, books, &c. The 
oblique parallelogram or rhomboid has its 
opposite sides and angles equal; but its 
adjacent angles and sides unequal. It 
may be separated into two acute and two 
obtuse angles with unequal legs. 

The other four-sided figures are those 
with three equal sides, with two, and those 
in which all the sides are unequal : they 
are called trapeziums. A pentagon has 
five equal sides and ^Ye equal obtuse 
angles, and may be said to consist of five 
obtuse angles. The other regular poly- 
gons are, the hexagon, six sides ; heptagon, 
seven sides ; octagon, eight sides ; non- 
agon, nine sides ; and decagon, ten sides. 




Rhomboid. 




Trapexium. 
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All these should be carefully constructed 
before the children, by first drawing a 
circle, and then dividing the circumfer- 
ence into the proper number of parts, 
and imiting the points so obtained, by 
lines. These figures can also be formed 
with the greatest facihty with the goni- 

graph, and should be thoroughly learned and analysed 

in every way before we proceed further. 




Pentagon. 





Hexagon. 





Heptagon. 



Octagon. 




Circle, 



A circle is a plane figure, bounded by a single curved 
line, called its circumference, every part of which is at the 

same distance from the centre. The dia- 
meter of a circle is a straight line passing 
through the centre, and bounded by the 
circumference. The radius is a straight 
line drawn from the centre to the circum- 
ference. The parts of the circle having 
been repeatedly drawn and explained, it 
should be divided into semicircle, quad- 
rant, segment, and octant. The nature 
of the ellipse is best illustrated by con- 
structing it before the children, and 
varying the proportionate axes. 

A spiral line may be illustrated 
by a slip of card rolled up and allow- 
ed to uncoil by its elasticity; by a 
piece of watchspring ; by the tendrils of 
plants ; and its occurrence may be pointed out in uni- 
valve shells. The line may be drawn for illustration, 
by tying a piece of chalk to a string, and winding the 




1 
2 
3 



Qaadrant. 

Octant. 

Segment. 
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string about a fixed spindle as a centre, and tracing the 
line as you ^unwind it. Waved lines are shown by the 
moving surface of water, or by a cord shaken, and by 
drawing. 



SOLIDS. 



DEFmiTIONS. 




A tetrahedron is a figure bounded by 
four equilateral triangles. It has six 
edges, four solid angles, and twelve plane 
angles. 






A square pyramid is bounded by four 
tiianguiar sides and a square base. It 
has eight edges, five solid angles, and six- 
teen plane angles. 

A triangular prism is bounded by two 
equal and parallel triangles and three rec- 
tangles. It has nine edges, six solid an- 
gles, and eighteen plane angles. 

A cube is bounded by six square sides, 
and has twelve edges, eight solid angles, 
and twenty-four plane angles. 

A cylinder is bounded by two equal 
plane circles, parallel to each other, and 
united by one curved surface. 

A cone is a figure having a circle for its 
base, its side being a curved surface end- 
ing in a point, called its apex. 
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A sphere is bounded by one continued 
curved surface, which is everywhere at the 
same distance from its centre. 



A spheroid is a solid formed by the 
revolution of an ellipse about its axis. 



The regular solids made in wood should be first 
named and distinguished by the children, without expla- 
nation ; and they should be made to mention as many 
things as possible which they may happen to know of 
the same shapes. They shoxdd then learn to distinguish 
and count the edges, sides, comers or solid angles, and 
plane angles. If the figures marked a, b, c, and d, are 






A 



2m 



V 



I] 



B 



D 



accurately drawn on pasteboard, and the lines cut half 
through, so that the parts can be turned up and brought 
together, they will represent the first four angular solids, 
and afibrd a very useful explanation to children. Also, 
by means of wire forms, the manner in which the 
curved solids are generated may be shown ; for instance, 
by suspending a ring or hoop, and causing it to revolve, 
a sphere is described. In the same manner, a triangle, 
in revolving, will describe a cone ; an eUipse a spheroid ; 
and a square or oblong a cylinder. 



SPECIMEN LESSON ON FORM. 
SOLIDS. 



How many objects have I placed before you? 

Are they all alike ? Are they different in shape or 
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in size ? Are they made of the same substance ? Re- 
peat their names after me, Sphere, Cube, Cylinder, Cone. 
Repeat the name of each as I point to it. Who will 
come and point out the Sphere? That is right; now 
look at it, and see if it has any flat side ? No, it has 
only one curved surface. Is it the same in every part ? 
If the surface were not the same in every part, would it 
be a sphere? Repeat with me "A sphere has one 
curved surface, every where the same." What part of it 
do you see, the inside or the outside ? What is the out- 
side called r What is the middle of a solid called ? What 
things have you seen of this shape ? If a marble or a 
ball were not exactly a sphere, would it roU evenly? 
What then is the best form for a ball or marble ? Do 
you know that the earth on which we live, and the sun 
and moon are nearly like this ball in shape? Now 
tell me what part of the earth do you live on ? Sup- 
pose you lived down in a coal mine, would you live on 
the surface then? 

Which of these two solids wiU stand where it is 
placed, the sphere or the cube ? Wliy ? Do you know 
what an edge is? Two sides must meet to form an 
edge. Some edges are sharp, some square and some 
blunt. Has the sphere edges ? One of you little child- 
ren come and point to a side of the cube. What shape 
is the side ? Are all the sides of a cube alike ? Where 
three sides meet, they form a comer or soHd angle. 
Show me a comer of the cube. Some one must now 
come and count the sides of the cube for me. You see 
they are all flat and square. Repeat, six flat square 
sides. Now count the comers or solid angles. Three 
plane angles meet to form one soHd angle, and three 
edges, as well as three sides, meet in each angle. Re- 
peat, eight solid angles, or comers, in a cube. Now 
count the edges; pass your finger along each; say, 
twelve straight edges. Repeat the parts of the cube 
again, six square sides, eight solid angles, twelve edges. 
Now tell me the parts of a sphere, one curved surface 
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every where the same, and always at the same distance 
from the centre. Name all the things you can which are 
like a sphere, — now those like a cube. Show me the 
edges and comers of this box — ^the surfaces. Can I roll 
this box along ? No, because it has flat sides. Can I 
roll the ball ? Yes, because it is curved. 

What figure is this ? A cone. Will it stand ? Yes, 
because it has one flat surface. Take it up, and tell me 
what shape the part is on which it rests. What is this 
part called ? You cannot tell, I see, so I must tell you. 
It is called the base. Repeat, a cone has a flat circular 
base. How many surfaces do you see, besides the base ? 
Is it flat or ciu:ved ? What does it end in at the top ? 
Say, a cone has one curved side ending in a point. Has 
it any edges ? Now repeat the names of the parts of the 
cone, as I point to them — one flat circular base, one cir- 
cular edge, one curved side, one point. Look, I have 
made a cone of paper Is it Uke the other cone ? No, 
they are not alike ; for the paper one, you see, is hollow, 
but the wooden one is soUd ; and, as this little child here 
says, the paper one is longer and narrower ; but you see, 
children, that the parts of both are the same ; each has 
a point, side, edge and base. 

WTio will find me the cylinder ? Has it one end or 
two ? What shape are they ? Repeat, two circular flat 
ends. How many curved surfaces has it? Say, one 
circular curved surface. Now think of all the things 
you have seen of this shape. Are the band-box and 
drum solid ? You have mentioned a column, a pole, a 
roller, as being like a cylinder ; are they solid or hollow ? 
Is the cylinder a good shape to roll along? Yes, and 
the two opposite wheels of a coach are like a cylinder 
with the middle part cut away. Will a cone roll along ? 
No, you see it will only roll round in a circle. Which of 
the four solids before us is most like the stem of a tree ? 
Which resembles an orange ? Which is nearest to the 
shape of the room we are in ? Which is like a sugar- 
loaf? 
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These qnestions shotild be extended and sometimes re- 
versed, as, What is shaped like a cylinder ? &c . 

The advantage gained by learning first the regidar 
geometric figures is the accuracy and certainty which it 
gives the learner ; but, whatever the lesson may be in 
which ohjects are used, their forms should be analyzed. 

COLOUR. 

The most simple means we know of by which to im- 
part an accurate knowledge of this subject is to have the 
various tints on separate cards, and beginning with the 
three primitive colours, red, blue, and yellow, to exhibit 
several shades of each, taking care to impress them j3e- 
parately upon the memory. These various cards may 
then be thrown together, and the children exercised in 
selecting particular tints. In subsequent lessons, the 
colours in clothes, pictures and other objects may be dis- 
tinguished, and then the memory exercised by calling 
to mind absent things in which they occur. The inter- 
mediate colours, purple, orange, and green, shoxdd next 
be gone through in the same manner, proceeding then 
to the less pure, as brown and gray. It will be found 
that very few children have any certain knowledge of 
colours without this instruction, and that it can be 
made attractive by constant reference to nature. When 
the subject is so far learned, it may be extended by 
teaching the distinction between reflected colours and 
those transmitted through transparent substances, as 
glass, fluids, and air. Prismatic colours may be easily 
shown, by throwing the spectrum of the sun's rays on a 
wall or ceiling, and by allowing the children to look 
through the prism. 

The colours of thin films are easily shown, by letting 
fall a drop of oil on the surface of water, or in soap-bub- 
bles. Various other distinctions will occur to the teach- 
er, who should consider that a knowledge of these simple 
elements is most important to the future progress of the 
child. 
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SPECIMEN LESSON — PRIMITIVE COLOURS. 

Teacher — ^I am going to give you a lesson about co- 
lours to-day; but first, can you tell me what enables 
you to see them ? If your eyes make you see colours, 
now is it that you cannot see them at night? Well 
now tell me how it is that you can see in the day ? Yes, 
that is, without the light you could not see things at all. 
Are ail things coloured ? No, some things are white, 
and some are black, and white and black are not co- 
lours; the air in the room has no colour, nor white 
paper. If every thing in the world were w^hite, do you 
thmk it woxdd be as beautiful as it is ? Yet, in winter, 
when things are covered with snow, we like to see it ; 
but is everything white thenf You are right, the sky 
is still blue, the houses and trees and animals are not 
altered, except where the snow lies. There are a great 
many colours in nature, but to-day we will talk about 
only three. The first I shall show you is blue, and see, 
I have several shades of blue, some light and some dark. 
Look at them well, and then tell me if you see any thing 
else in the room that is blue. You say your frock is 
blue ; well, which of these tints is most like your frock ? 
Yes, that is right, it is dark blue. What other thing 
do you see that is blue ? Some eifes are blue. Well, so 
they are, some are dark blue and some light blue. Can 
you tell me any thing else that is blue ? Who will find 
out which of these tints is like the sky ? Yes, it is a 
pale blue. Blue is a very pleasant colour to look on, 
and God has made many things in nature of this colour, 
as the sky, and also the sea and lakes which reflect the 
colour of the sky ; amongst flowers, the blue-bell, violet, 
and iris are of this colour, as are some stones and shells. 
If the sky were red instead of blue, it wotdd be most 
painful to the eye. Sometimes, when a town is on fire, 
or when a volcano is poiuing out lava and fire, the sky is 
red, and it is then terrible to see ; but it is very pleasant 
to look at the blue sky or the distant sea, and thmk lv<v« 
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good and great God is, who made tliis beautiful world 
for his glory and onr use. 

The next colour I have to show you is red. It is 
very bright, and gives great beauty to many things. 
Out of all these shades of red, who will show me the 
lightest or palest red ? Yes, that is right. What have 
you seen of that colour ? Quite right ; the rose and a 
fair face are of this tint, but some parts of the face are 
of a darker red. Who will show me the colour of the 
lips ? Now who will point to the brightest red ? What 
have you seen of that hue ? "A poppy," " a soldier's 
coat," " a countrywoman's cloak." Yes, all these are of 
a bright red, and many other things we could name ; but 
now we must look for the darkest red. What have you 
seen like that ? Very good ; many flowers are of this 
rich colour, and so are many kinds of materials, such as 
silk, satin, cotton, stuffy and various other things. Now 
repeat the names of the different shades of red. I want 
you all to shut your eyes, and not open them until I 
stamp my foot. Now what colour am I holding up? 
Some say golden colour, some say yellow; well, yel* 
low is the proper name. When the sun is setting, it 
casts a rich yellow light over every thing. Now try 
and think of something you have seen of this tint r 
" The sand on the sea shore," " some kind of rocks," " the 
com when it is ripe," " the leaves of trees in autumn." 
Yes, all these are of a yellowish colour, and the sand in 
great deserts has tliis tint too. Can you think of any 
metals of this colour? Now some fruits? Now some 
flowers ? WeU, you have named a great many things, 
and there are many more, such as sulphur, mustard, the 
pretty flowers of the laburnum tree, the furze bushes on 
the hills, the daffodil and the sun-flower. Now you 
may look at each other s dresses, and find me aU the 
parts that are either blue, red or yellow ; first find the 
dark shades, then the light ones. Now we have found 
out so many coloured things, let us finish our lesson by 
pointing out all the things that are white, and then 
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those that are black in the room. White is Hke bright 
day-light, and black is like dark night. When I put 
a piece of white paper and a piece of black cloth side 
by side, they both look brighter by contrast, and so 
also colours make each other look brighter. The sea 
seems of a deeper blue when we see it and the yellow 
shore at the same time ; and if red and blue flowers are 
placed together, it makes them both appear very bright. 
If all things were of one hue, it would look very dull ; 
but the sky, the trees, the flowers and animals are all 
distinct and beautifiil, because each has its own shade of 
colour. 

SIZE. 

It is of little use to make children repeat tables of long 
and square measure, unless we first make them practi- 
cally acquainted with the u it of measure upon which 
they are based. The teacher should therefore begin by 
teaching what an inch, a foot, and a yard are ; and for 
this purpose a measure should be kept in the school. A 
five foot rod, with white figures on a black ground, is 
best adapted for this purpose, but a common carpenter's 
rule Avill do. 

When the children are well acquainted with the divi- 
sions on the rod or rule, various objects, large and small, 
should be measured before them, and their dimensions 
repeated. The children may then be exercised in draw- 
ing hues of specified lengths on the black-board or slates. 
The next step is for them to endeavour to guess at the 
dimensions of things placed before them, and then to 
correct the various guesses by measuring the objects. 
The sizes of things mentioned in other lessons may be 
made useful exercises for the judgment of measure, as 
also the comparative size of objects of the same class. 

SPECIMEN LESSON. 

We are going to learn to-day to distinguish things by 
their size. Some things, you know, are smaU, some 
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great. Children are not all of one size or of one height. 
See, I have placed four children in a row before you, 
will you teU me which is the tallest ? How tall should 
you think he is ? Well, we wiU try how high he is by 
the measure ; count the feet and inches with me ; three 
feet and eight inches, and he says he is six years old. 
Now, how tail is the least of the four ? We shall see who 
is right. You see she is two feet ten inches high, and she 
is three years old, so you see the height of children is 
usually in proportion to their age ; they continue to grow 
until they are as big as men and women, and a tall man 
is six feet high ; a woman is not so tall. But some peo- 
ple are large and stout, others are thin, so that one man 
may be really larger than another, though not so tall. 
Look at this sheet of paper, and this slate ; you see that 
they are exactly the same length and breadth, but which 
is the largest ? The slate. Why ? This book is not so 
long nor so wide as the slate. Which is the largest ? 
The book. Why ? It is so much thicker. How high do 
you think this room is ? How long ? How wide ? How 
high is the door? Could an elephant get in at the 
door ? No, it was only made for the height and size of 
men. If an elephant were in the room, how high would 
he stand? Ten feet. Look, I now hold up this mea- 
sure,, so that it reaches ten feet from the ground ; that 
is very high for an animal to be; but the giraflfe is 
sixteen feet high ; so that a man standing on the back 
of an elephant would only be raised as high as a giraffe I 
Can you think how large a whale is ? He is seventy 
feet long! We must measure his length in the play- 
ground, for we have not room here. The little Barbary 
mouse is the smallest of four-footed beasts; he could lie 
in the hollow of a child's hand. How smaU he would 
look placed beside a whale ! 

Progressive Sizes — ^A grain of sand is smaller than a 

gravel-stone ; a gravel-stone than a pebble ; a pebble than 

a boulder-stone ; a boulder than a rock ;' a rock than a 

hill; a bill than a mountain. A mountain compared to 
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the eartli is like a boulder compared to a mountam. The 
earth compared to the sun in size, is like a mouse com- 
pared to an elephant. 

Sir J. Herschel suggests that in describing the solar 
system, the sun may be represented by a globe two feet 
in diameter ; Mercury by a grain of mustard-seed ; Ve- 
nus by a pea ; the Earth by a pea ; Mars a rather large 
pin's head ; Vesta, Juno, Ceres, Pallas by grains of sand ; 
Jupiter, a moderately sized orange ; Saturn by a small 
orange; Uranus, a iull sized cherry, or small plum; 
Neptune, a large plum. 

Such things as the following may be shown to the 
children to illustrate progressive sizes : — 

Seeds. — ^Poppy-seed, mustard-seed, sweet-pea, garden 
pea,, bean, nut, walnut, cocoa nut. 

A spider-line, a fibre of silk or cotton, a hair, a bristle, 
a thread, packthread, twine, cord, rope, cable. 

Thickness. — Silver paper, writing paper, parchment, 
card, pasteboard, millboard, a piece of deal board, gauze, 
muslin, silk, linen, sheeting, sail-cloth, sacking, and 
carpet- 

ORDER AND POSITION. 

In accustoming children to judge of relative position, 
the number of objects referred to should at first be very 
limited; two or three will enable the teacher to illus- 
trate most of the' positions in 'jSi practical manner, 
which should be done firequently, or until clearly recol- 
lected. The teacher may also place several children in 
a line ; or square, in pairs ; or threes, singly ; or in a 
group, and so on, to explain those terms. 

Make the children name the position of the objects in 
the room, as the fire-place at one end, the door in the 
middle of one side, the windows at the opposite side. 
Let the teacher then sketch on the black-board a plan 
of the room, and mark the place of the several objects ; 
the children may copy this on their slates ; change the 
position of Hght articles, as a stool or chairs, and mark 
their new places on the plan. Make a similar sketch dt 
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one side of the room, and mark the place of the win- 
dows, pictures, &c. and let the children do the same on 
their slates. Make an outline only of the wall or floor 
on the black-board, and let the children mark on it the 
poeition of secondary objects. 

Teach the children the relative position of the parts 
of the body. Describe and illustrate the meaning of 
names of collections of things ; as a cluster of grapes, 
a heap of stones, a flock of sheep, a herd of swine, a 
crowd of people, a group of stars, a bunch of flowers, a 
wood, a forest, a grove of trees, a fleet of ships, a shoal 
of fish, a covey of birds, a street and a square of houses. 

Scattered. — ^The stars appear to be scattered over the 
sky ; com is scattered over the ground for seed ; grain 
is scattered in the poultry-yard for the fowls to feed on ; 
if a shepherd leave his sheep, they no longer remain as 
a flock, but become scattered abroad. 

Compact. — In a hayrick, or a stack of oats, the stems 
and seeds are all pressed together in a compact mass. 
The same may be said of a stack of wood or turf; 
rocks are compact masses of stone ; the leaves of grass in 
a field stand close together, but the flowers are scattered 
over the field, in a garden the flowers are arranged in 
order. Many other terms should be illustrated in the 
same way. 

Make the children weU acquainted with the cardinal 
points as relates to the school-room,- and try to extend 
this knowledge by the relative position of their respec* 
tive homes. On the black board make dots or points 
in different positions at the top, bottom, right hand, and 
left;. Make points in the position of the angles of tri- 
angles, squares, and other figures. Make dots to repre- 
sent the capital letters, or to suggest the form of any other 
objects, and let the children describe their positions. 

Show a picture to the class, and make them describe 

the relative position of its parts. Remove the picture, 

and require them to do the same from memory. Make 

.# simple arrangement of dots or figures on the black 



board ; let the children look well at it ; erase it, and let 
some one of the class try to reproduce it, the rest trying 
to correct him when wrong. 



SPECIMEN LESSON. 




Let the t«acher sketch a small but accurate plan of 
the school-room on the black board, and mark across it 
two Unes at right angles to each other, directed to the car- 
dinal points. First allow the children to point out the 
different parts of the plan, and particularly the position 
they themselves occupy on it. If we go out at tlie 
front door of the school, what street do we get into ? 
Which way does it lie? tell me, that I may add it to the 
drawing. Now it is drawn, one part goes nortliward 
and the other to the south. Who hvea in this street? 
I do. Point in die direction of your home, is it north 
or south from us? What must I put behind the plan 
of the school-room, or to the east side of it? The 
playground. What shape must I draw the playground ? 
Where must I mark the swings r What street is 

behind the playground? Yes, street Hes north 

and south. Does any one go home that way? Do you 

go along any other street besides ? Yes, street. 

Then you go to the east ; see I have drawn the two 
Streets that form your way home; first you go so far to 
the south, then you turn to the east. In the morning, 
the sun would shine along this street, or from the east. 
At mid-day he would sliine only on the north side oE 
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the street, or from the south. Shew me which side of 
the school the sim is on in the morning ? at noon ? in 
the evening? 

Of course the above must be varied to suit the loca- 
lity, but its use in leading to first ideas of geography is 
obvious, and its gradual extension, as the ideas of the 
children enlarge, must be left to the teacher. When 
much more advanced, a large map of the town or neigh- 
bourhood should be used, and each child rec^uired to 
trace its own way home, and any roads or streets it has 
been accustomed to traverse. This is a work fiill of 
interest and real instruction. Mr. Wilderspin recom* 
mends maps on a large scale made in oil cloth, on which 
the children coxdd walk, and moveable models to be 
placed on them. This is no doubt an excellent plan, 
but also an expensive one. It might be very useftd, 
however, to chalk a large plan on the floor for the 
-; younger classes, as it would possess more reality to them 
from its size and position than a small 'map suspended 
vertically. 

KUHBER. 

First ideas of ^umber are best communicated by 
reference to familiar objects, and these should be of 
several kinds, to prevent the association of the numbers 
with one class of things only. Let th^'younger children 
learn to count cards, books, pence, or any objects which 
may be at hand. When a large number of units are 
required, let one child first hold up a finger, then the 
next, and so on as many as are wanted. Or let them 
hold up a finger of each hand, then two, then three ot 
more. One hand may be held up with the fingers 
spread, while the little class count one, two, three, four, 
^ve ; another hand leads them to ten, another to fifteen, 
and as many more as they are able to count. This has 
the advantage of emplopng both hands and eyes, and 
affords amusement. When once the idea of number is 
required, the aiithmeticon serves the purpose of giving 
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combinations of number, and of working any arithmeti- 
cal problem. 

SPECIMEN LESSON. 

The teacher should be furnished with several sets of 
small objects. 

Teacher, — I have here five books, five pence, and five 
sticks ; count them with me. Now I have placed them 
aU on the floor, and I want some Httle chHd to bring 
me two books. That is right. Now who can bring me 
three books ? Quite right ; now put them back again. 
Who can bring me a penny and two books? Now 
bring three sticks and a book. Now a book, a penny, 
and a stick. How many are they together ? Who can 
bring me four sticks? five books, and five pence? 
Who will answer me a question ? I will. Well, how 
many brothers and sisters have you ? Try to tell me 
their names. William, Peter, and Mary. How many 
together ? Who can count the legs of the chair ? the 
bars of the grate ? Clap your hands once, now twice, 
now three times. 

This subject is too simple to require farther detail ; yet 
it must be taught progressively, otherwise the mind of the 
learner is apt to become confused. It will be perceived 
that it is entirely preliminary to arithmetic, and there- 
fore it is best m this stage to keep to small numbers ; 
and when arithmetic is commenced, still to carry on the 
previous process in conjunction with it, in order to give 
reahty to the value of figures. It is particularly usefiil 
to give easy exercises in mental arithmetic, in which the 
notion of real objects is associated with number. 

WEIGHT. 

In commencing this subject, the teacher should first 
call attention to such general facts as the falling of bodies 
towards the earth, the tendency of water to flow down- 
wards, the difficulty of raising any heavy object up firom 
the ground, and to the sensation of weight in the humaax 
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frame. Cubes or spheres of equal size, formed of lead, 
stone, wood, cork, or other substances, strikingly different 
in weight, should be examined and compared by the 
children. Bodies that are Hghter or heavier than water 
may be distinguished by actual experiment. The resist- 
ance of the air to falling bodies may be easily shown by 
letting fall at the same instant such things as wool, cork, 
and lead, and watching their unequal rate of descent. 
The pupils should be allowed frequently to handle and 
compare objects of different density and size. 

The next step is to make the children acquainted 
with the standard weights, and then to let them judge 
of the weights of yarious things, testing the accuracy of 
l^eir guesses by weigliing the objects before them. 

When a pretty accurate knowledge of small amounts 
of weight is acquired, it may be extended by degrees to 
familiar examples of greater quantities; but in this, as in 
the case of number, it is useless to attempt to expand 
the idea too rapidly ; the process must be progressive, 
and, if hurried, would lose its reality. 

The use of wooden bricks and other mechanical toys 
in the playground greatly assists in developing the per- 
ception of weight. 

Some idea of the nature of the mechanic powers 
should be given in connection with this subject, aud this 
may be easily done by means of models and by simple 
experiments. 

SPECIMEN LESSON. 

The teacher should be provided with several different 
substances for experiment. Wool, cork, pumice-stone, 
marble, wood, lead, or such objects as are within reach, 
may be used for illustration. 

Teacher — ^You see in my hand two balls of equal size. 

I want some one to try for me which is the hghter of 

the two ? They are very different in weight ; one is a 

ball of cork and the other of lead. If I let the leaden 

baJldiop from my hand, can you tell me the direction in 
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whicli it will go ? It will Ml down to the floor. Yes, 
for we never see any thing fall up to the ceiling or to 
one side, but always downwards, because the earth 
draws all the smaller things which are near it towards 
Itself. The earth draws all you Httle children towards 
it, and when you try to cHmb a hill, you find that lift- 
ing your feet from the earth is hard work. Will you 
watch what takes place when I let the ball of lead fall 
from my hand ? It strikes the floor, and makes a loud 
noise. Now see if the same takes place when I di'op 
the ball of cork? No, it makes only a faint sound. 
Why is this ? The lead is heavy and the cork is light. 
I have here two more balls, one of wood and one of 
stone. Who will come and try their different weights ? 
I am now going to place the four balls in this glass of 
water, and you must observe what happens. Two of 
them sink and two swim. Why do the cork and wood- 
en balls swim ? You cannuo tell ; well, I must explain 
to you that wood and cork are lighter than water, and so 
come to the surface ; but lead and stone are heavier than 
water, and sink down in it. A fish swims in the water, 
because it is about the same weight as water ; but an 
oyster lies at the bottom of the sea, because it has a heavy 
shell. If things upon the earth had no weight, men and 
animals would not require to be strong ; but the larger 
an animal is, the more strength it must have, to be able 
to move about. Could any little child here lift me from 
the ground? No, you are too heavy, and we are not 
strong enough. Quite true, but I could lift any of you, 
because you are all lighter than I am, and I must have 
strength enough to be able to move my own weight. A 
horse can carry a man, because a horse is larger and 
heavier than a man, and has more strength. If a little 
child were to run a great way, would he not be tired ? 
Yes, he would have to carry the weight of his own 
body all the way he went, and this would tire him. 
Look at the walls of the school-room. A¥hat are they 
made of ? Are they not very heavy ? Wa^ ^^ NJa^ ^^"^ 
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fall? Because they are upright or verticaL Would 
they stand if they were inclmed? No, they would then 
fall; for all heavy things which are not supported will 
fall straight down. When we stand, we take care to 
stand upright, or else we should fall. When people fall,* 
we say they lose their balance ; that is, they throw more 
of their weight to one side than to the other, which 
causes them to come to the ground. Would you stand 
near a wall that leaned to one side ? No, it would be 
dangerous to do so ; it might fall and kill you. 

Some things are very light, compacred to others of the 
same size. Will you tell me of all the light things 
you know? Now name those that are heavy. Will 
you try to think of things that are bought and sold by 
weight ? I have here a penny and a halfpenny ; why 
is the penny worth more than the hal^enny ? Because 
it is larger and heavier. Yes, metals are valued by 
weight. 

When I put this iron weight into one scale, and this 
piece of wood in the other, what happens ? The scale 
with the iron sinks down; the other rises. Why is 
this ? Because the iron is heavier. And which is the 
larger ? The wood. What should you then say of the 
wood ? It is a lighter substance than the iron. I now 
put a package of wool into one scale, and the piece of 
wood in the other. Which appears the heavier now ? 
The wood. Which is the larger r The package of wool. 
So we find that wool is lighter than wood in proportion 
to its size. All things which we see have weight. 
Even the air has some weight, as you will learn in a 
future lesson. If it were not so, we should have no power 
to move or to work; without weight, the worlanans 
hammer would not strike, the water would not turn the 
mill to grind the com, or the wind move the great ships 
over the sea, to fetch us good things from distant coun- 
tries. Even the rain could not fall from the sky to 
make things grow, if it had not some weight ; so that 
when we Snd it difficult and laborious to move about, 
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or carry heavy things, we should remember how useftd 
and necessary it is for things to have weight, and how 
God, in his wisdom and goodness, made every thing just 
as heavy as it should be. He made the air light for us 
to breathe and to move about in, the heavy stones to. 
build our houses, Hght wool and cotton to make us warm 
clothes, and heavy metals to make our tools. Let us 
always think that He has made every thing in the way 
it should be. 

SOUND. 

First lessons on this subject should not be of a musi- 
cal character, but chiefly confined to the discrimination 
of ordinary sounds. The attention of the pupils may be 
directed to the varieties of the human voice in children 
and grown persons, in men and women, and in different 
individuals; also to the different modes of utterance, 
as speaking, calling, singing, whispering, and so on. 
Sounds may be produced experimentally, as by the ring- 
ing of bells, the noise made by striking various bodies 
and by other means ; and these should be divided into 
sharp, grave, loud, faint, or as many varieties as can be 
exhibited. 

The next step is to require the pupils to observe 
sounds for themselves. Children, when first called up- 
on to mention the sounds they are acquainted with, will 
not, perhaps, be able to remember more than ten or 
twelve; but we have known many who, in a week or two 
after their attention had been directed to the subject, 
could enumerate upwards of one hundred. It is useful 
to lead them to classify their observations, as into the 
voices of beasts, birds, sounds produced by insects, by 
the footfall of men and animals, by the motion of car- 
riages and machinery, by workmen in performing vari- 
ous mechanical operations, sounds produced by the 
motion of water, air, and by other natural causes. 
Sounds may also be divided into kinds, as roaring, rum- 
bling, crashing, crackliag, murmuring, rollia^^ tinklixi%^ 
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echoing, and so on, the intention of such exercises being 
to connect words with definite ideas, and to cultivate 
habits of correct observation. 

DIRECTIONS FOR A LESSON ON SOUND. 

Strike in succession two bells, one much sharper in 
tone than the other, and call attention to the different 
pitch in their sounds. Let the children try to produce 
high and low tones with the voice. Produce sudden 
sharp noises, as by striking hard substances, by the 
breaking of wood, or by the children calling out in a 
high key and stopping suddenly ; then sounds of an op- 
posite character, as by the rapid movement of the feet 
of many children, as they sit in the gallery, by roUing 
any heavy object on the floor, or by the lower tones of 
the voice. Call attention to such slight sounds as those 
produced, by the rubbing or striking of various sub- 
stances, and then let the children listen with closed eyes, 
and try to determine the causes which produce them. 
Place several children out of sight and let them speak 
in succession, while the class try to discriminate their 
voices. Direct attention to the feelings expressed by the 
human voice in excjlamations of sorroAV, joy, pain, terror, 
mirth, and other emotions, and to the voices of animals 
expressive of their feelings and wants. 

Explain the difference between inarticulate sounds, 
such as laughing, sobbing, muttering, screaming ; and 
articulate sounds, as speaking and singing. 

The kind and amount of instruction given in each 
lesson must, of course, depend entirely upon the age and 
advancement, of the pupils ; the subject may as easily be 
treated in a way to suit a child of three as of ten years 
of age, and such preliminary lessons are an excellent 
preparation for correctness of ear in speaking and sing- 
ing. Indeed, when developed, the imitative power of 
cluldren is so great that no refinement of tone or inflec- 
tions of voice are difficult to them, and hence the 
importance of a pure pronunciation and correct manner 
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of speaking in the teacher, as defects in this respect are 
but too readily imitated and bad habits formed. 

DEVELOPING LESSONS ON OBJECTS. 

When, by the preceding series of lessons, some idea 
of the general properties of things has been imparted, 
the observation of particular objects should be com- 
menced ; but we must always keep clearly in view the 
priruiiple on which this kind of lesson rests, viz. that the 
children should discover for themselves the qualities of 
the object under examination, the teacher merely supply- 
ing the words needed to express them, for to tell the 
pupil that such and such qualities exist in it, which we 
are not able to demonstrate, will not develope his facul- 
ties. Hence it follows, that attention should be called 
only to the more palpable and striking characteristics, 
and that, if possible, the same quality should be traced 
through several examples, and even contrasted with its 
opposite, to render it more evident. 

Suppose, for instance, two such substances as glass 
and india-rubber were chosen for a lesson. The most 
striking properties of the glass are that it is transparent, 
hard, brittle, sonorous, rigid, reflective. These are 
rendered more efvident by contrasting them with the 
qualities of the india-rubber, which is opaque, soft, 
tough, not sonorous, flexible, dull. The idea of trans- 
parency may be rendered more general by reference to 
water, air, mica, crystals, and other examples, and also 
by extending the idea of the opposite property of opaxjity, 
and so on with the remaining quahties. We will now 
proceed to an example of this kmd of teaching. 

LESSON ON COAL AND CHALK. 

Teacher. — ^Tell me what you observe in the object I 
now show you? Children. — ^It is white. Is it quite 
white ? Yes, quite white. What else have you seen of 
the same kind of white? Linen, paper, snow. Tell 
me the colour of this object. It is \i\a^. \^\x^^^^^ 
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like this piece of cloth ? No, the coal is bright and the 
cloth is not. But are not both black f Yes. Is the 
chalk bright and smooth; feel it and try? No, it is 
quite rough and dull. Now feel the piece of coal. Is 
it smooth ? Yes, in some parts. Does it shine or reflect 
the light ? Yes. Eepeat now with me, coal is black and 
reflects the light ; chalk is white and dull. I will make 
a line on the black-board with the chalk. How is it 
that the chalk makes a white mark ? Some of it rubs 
off. Yes, it is friable ; that is, it will rub or crumble 
away. Now we will try to make the coal mark. Has 
it made any mark ? No. I wiU teU you the reason : 
the wood is softer than the coal, and so it will not mark. 
Weigh the two substances in your hands, and tell me 
are they heavy or light. Try which feels the harder. 
Listen while I strike each of them, and teU me what you 
hear. The coal gives a sharper sound than the chalk. 
Yes, because it is harder ; for you will find that soft bo- 
dies give a dull, heavy soimd, and hard bodies a sharp 
sound. 

I am going to hold the piece of coal in the flame of 
this candle; wiU you watch what takes place? The 
coal bums and gives out smoke. Say, coal bums or is 
combustible. Now watch if the chalk bums, when in the 
flame. No, it neither bums nor smokes. Say, chalk 
will not bum ; it is incombvMible, It is changed, indeed, 
by the heat, but you cannot see the change now. 

When we wish to break coal into convenient pieces, 
how do we do it? With a hammer. Can chalk be 
broken in the same way ? Let us try. Yes, both coal 
and chalk can be broken by a blow, and are therefore 
called, brittle. Do you think that coal or chalk is 
made by men ? No, I will teU you : they are both dug 
oat of the groimd, and were formed by the power of 
God, and such things are called natural, while things 
made by man are called artificial. Is either of these 
substances transparent? No, most rocks and other 
things dug out of the earth are (ypaque^ that is, no light 
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will shine through them, nor can we see through them. 
Such things as are neither animal nor vegetable are called 
mineral, and these are mineral substances. Now let ua 
repeat what we have learned about them : Both coal and 
chalk are natural, mineral, opaque, brittle, heavy. Coal 
is also combustible, black, smooth, shining, hard. Chalk 
is white, friable, soft, and will not bum. You know that 
they are both useful. WiYL you try to name some of the 
uses of coal ? To warm our houses, to cook with, to 
drive steam en^es, to make gas, and so on. Now some 
of the uses of chalk. To write and draw mth, to make 
white-wash, to make lime, to manure land. Now you 
have examined these two substances and know some of 
their qualities, I will tell you something more about 
them. Coal is generally foimd deep down in the earth, 
and men must dig down to get it. Some of you may 
have seen a well out of which water is raised, and the 
entrance to a coal mine is like a very deep weU. Up 
this well or shaft the coal is drawn by a rope or chain 
moved by a steam engine, and when the workmen wish 
to go down into the mine, they get into a box covered 
with an iron roof, and are let dovm. If you look on the 
map of England for the counties of Northumberland 
and Durham, it is there, on both sides of the river Tyne, 
that so many coal mines are worked; but there are 
many other places in England, Ireland, and Scotland, 
where coal is found. 

If you wished to see a coal mine, you would first have 
, to be let dcvvn the shaft very far, and then, when you 
arrived at the bottom, you would find many passages 
leading in different directions, along which little cars 
laden with coal are dra^vn by horses or pushed along by 
boys ; and, in some places, you would see the miners 
digging the coal out of the earth with pickaxe and 
spade, each with a lantern to light him covered with 
wire-ga\ize ; for a kind of gas like that which bums in 
the street-lamps comes out of the coal, and if the flame 
of a candle or lamp touches it, it takes fire and exj^lodea 
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with a dreadful noise, often killing the poor miners who 
may be near ; but this gas will not pass through the 
small holes in the wire-gauze, and so cannot take fire 
from the miner s light. 

Chalk is dug out of the ground, but it is not so deep 
in the earth as coal, and is often close to the, surface. 
The men who dig it out are caQed chalk-cutters, and 
a great quantity of chalk is used to put on land to make 
wheat and other crops grow. When chalk is burned, 
it changes into quick-lime, and is then used for mak- 
ing mortar for building. Sometimes chalk is given to 
calves to lick, or put into the water which cattle drink. 
Although chalk is now found in the sides of hills, it was 
once imdemeath the sea; for sea-shells are found mixed 
with it, which must have got into it when it was in a soft 
state at the bottom of the sea, just as we find shells 
mixed with the soft sand on the sea-shore now. 

SPONGE AND BREAD. 

Let us compare these two things, and try to find out 
their properties. First look at the sponge, and tell me 
its form ; is it of a regular or irregular shape ? What 
is its colour? Feel it, and tell me what sensation it 
gives to your hand. It is rough. Look at it, and tell 
me if the surface is uniform or every where the ssuno. 
No, it is full of holes. Things which are so are called 
porous. Try if you can press it into a different shape. 
Does it remain in the form you pressed it into ? No, it 
springs back to the shape it was in at first. Yes, it is 
elastic. Dip it into this glass of water, and tell me what 
you observe. It takes up some of the water. Will you 
try, children, to remember what this quality is called ? 
Ahsorhetit. Take the sponge from the water and squeeze 
it dry. Is any of it gone ? No, it is the s^ne as before. 
That is, because sponge will not melt or dissolve in 
water. 

NoiBT^Iet us examine the bread. What is its colour ? 
Its form ? Is it like the sponge in any thing ? Yes, it 
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has holes or pores. Can you press it into a new shape ? 
Yes. Does it spring back to its former shape ? No ; 
things which can be pressed or moulded into new shapes 
in this way are said to be pliant. If you rub the bread, 
what happens? It crumbles away. Will the sponge 
crumble when rubbed ? No, it is tough and elastic. Try 
if the bread will absorb water. Yes, but you see the 
water changes the bread into a sort of pulp, so that it 
must be miscible in water. Try which is the lighter sub- 
stance, bread or sponge ? Sponge. Now tell me what 
you know about bread ? It can be eaten. It is made 
from flour, and flour from wheat. Then what kind of 
substance must bread be ? Vegetable. Show me the 
hardest part of the bread? What made the crust 
hard ? When you toast bread, does the surface become 
hard or soft ? Does it change colour ? What part of 
the bread is most like the sponge in colour ? What is 
sponge used for ? Why is it useful for washing and 
cleaning ? Because it is soft, flexible, elastic, and porous. 
Sponge is not a vegetable, like bread, but part of an 
animal, which lives at the bottom of the sea, and men 
dive down to get it from the rocks on which it lives. 
Could you eat sponge ? No, the qualities which make 
it usefiil for washing render it unfit for foo^. God has 
given to each thing some purpose to fulfil ; and he has 
made bread wholesome and nutricious to eat, and sponge 
useful for cleanliness and comfort. Let us think now 
of all the properties we have found in these two things. 
They are both light, but the sponge is the lighter. 
Both are full of holes or pores. Both suck up or ab- 
sorb water. Both can be squeezed into new shapes ; 
but the bread remains in the shape into which it is 
put, while the sponge springs back to its first form. 
When soaked in water, the bread is changed; the 
sponge is not. The bread is easily broken into crumbs ; 
the sponge is not, it is tov^h. Bread is yellowish white ; 
sponge is brown. Bread is vegetable ; sponge is ani- 
mal. Bread is edible and nutritious ; s^on^e ia \sa^. 
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Both are rough to the touch, and of a dull surface. 
One is in a natural form; the other artificially prepared. 
If we were to try, we might find out a great many more 
properties in these simple things ; but let us admire the 
wisdom and power of God, who made all things in so 
wonderful a manner. The most skilful and learned man 
could never make a piece of sponge, nor give it life as 
this once had, or cause a single grain of wheat to grow. 

LESSON ON A PENNY. 

What is this? A penny. What is it made of? 
What colour is it? A reddish brown. Tell me its 
shape. Eoimd or circular. Have you seen anything 
else circular ? A ring. Is a penny like a ring ? Why 
not ? A ring has the middle part cut away ; a penny 
is soHd. How many surfaces has a penny ? Count and 
see. Two flat roimd sides, and a circular curved part. 
What geometrical solid is it like then? A cylinder. 
What kind of cylinder? A very short one. How 
many edges has the penny ? Two circular edges. Are 
the sides quite flat ? No, the edges are raised, and there 
are figures in the middle. What do you see on this 
side ? The Queen's likeness. And on the other side ? 
A figure of Britannia. Are these figures raised or sunk 
on the surface ? Eaised. Yes, they are said to be in 
rehef. Do you know how these figures were formed on 
the penny ? I will teU you ; they were stamped, by 
dies of very hard steel, on the stu:face of the copper, 
which is much softer than steel. To explain this to you, 
I will melt some of this sealing wax, and stamp an im- 
pression of the penny on it. Now you see I have made 
a copy of one side on the wax. Is it exactly the same? 
No ; the figures are sunk on the wax, and raised on the 
penny. Why did the wax receive an impression? 
Because it was softer than the penny. Tell me what 
sound you hear when I strike the penny ? A ringing 
sound. That is, because it was pressed and made hard 
bjr the steel dies. If it were softened again, it would 
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not sound the same ; and bad money has generally a 
different sound from good, either from not having been 
struck in a die, or from not being made of the same 
metal. Now we will talk about the penny as money. 
You all know the use of a penny. Many of you, no 
doubt, have been entrusted with money by your mothers 
to buy things with. Did you ever thmk why people 
are so ready to give their goods for money ? Because 
they can spend the money again. Yes, but what makes 
a penny of any value ? Because it is made of copper. 
You are quite right ; copper is very valuable, and also 
very useful ; it serves to cover the bottoms of ships ; to 
make kettles and saucepans, and many other things. 
It is made into wire, and also, when mixed with zinc, it 
forms brass. But how do you think copper is first ob- 
tained ? You know many things can be got without 
much troublcv Common stones, and earth, and wild 
plants can be easily picked up ; but did you ever see 
copper lying about the ground ? Oh no ! if it were so 
common as that, it would not do to make money with, 
although it would be just as useftd for other things. 
However, much has to be done before the copper to 
make a penny is to be had. First, men have to search 
out the veins of ore in the rocks, and then to dig mines 
down to them, and rend the hard rock with gunpowder, 
and break it with hammers, and then pick out the bits 
of ore, which must be heated and pounded fine, so as to 
separate all the stony or earthy part, and then it has to 
be melted by great heat, and refined or made purCj,- 
All this costs much labour and skill, and employs many 
different men, who must be paid for their work ; so that 
by the time it is made into pure copper, it is very valu- 
able. But with all this trouble, only a certain quan- 
tity of this metal can be got ; so that it is rather scarce, 
and this makes it dearer, and the better suited to make 
money ; for you know that a few pennies, which can 
be held in the hand, are worth as much as a loaf, or a 
good quantity of potatoes. If I buy a penny loaf^ I ^ve. 
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a penny for the bread, because the com that made the 
bread took much trouble to cultivate ; then the miUer 
must be paid for grinding it, and the baker for baking 
it ; and as the loaf is valuable and useful for food, so 
the penny is valuable, because copper is useftd for 
many things. Now suppose pennies were made of iron 
or lead, would they be as convenient ? No ; for to be 
of the same value they would require to be much 
larger and would be too heavy to carry about. When 
much money has to be paid, we do not use copper, but 
silver or gold, which being worth more take up much 
less space, and are not so heavy in proportion. Shall 
I tell you a little story before we close our lesson? 
There was a very clever painter, who lived in Italy a 
long time ago. He spent much time and thought in 
painting a picture, and when he went to receive the 
money which was the price of the work, it was paid to 
him all in copper coin. The weight was very great, 
and he had a long way to go home ; he was not strong, 
and the fatigue of carrying so great a weight along the 
hot road, so injured his health as to cause his death. 
Now if he had been paid in gold coin, it would have 
given him no trouble to carry home ; for a very small 
weight of gold would have been as valuable as his great 
bag of copper. 

• 
DEVELOPMENT OF MORAL IDEAS. 

GOD. 

A few years ago, not one of you little children was 
alive. Where were you then ? Not in any place. God 
had not made you. Many children come to life every 
day, and many people die every day, but God was al- 
ways alive ! The world we live in was made by his 
word ; but He lived before all worlds, before all men 
and angels, and He will continue to live for ever. Is 
God like as we are ? No, for we are all sinftd, and He 
is perfectly good and pure. We know very little ; He 
knows every thing ; we can only see and hear a little 
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way around us ; He can see and hear ever so far. We 
can only be in one place at a time ; God is in every 
place at the same time. He is here in this roona now, 
and knows what we axe all thinking about, and all that 
we do and say. He could destroy us all in a moment. 
Will he do so ? No ; for he is very kind, and loves us. 
He has told us how to become good, that we may go to 
him, and be happy for ever. He sent us his Son Jesus 
Christ into the world to save us from our sins, and to 
show us what we ought to do that we may become his 
children. Although God is present everywhere, yet 
Heaven is called his dwelling-place, for it is there that 
he is pleased to show his glory most ; there everything 
is good, and pure, and holy ; there saints and angels 
dwell, and those who serve God on earth will go there 
at last, to live for ever in perfect happiness. Can we 
see God ? No, not with our eyes ; but we can think of 
him in our minds when we see his wonderful works. 
If one of you saw a clock, would you think that it made 
itself? Would not you say some man must have made 
it ? If the clock were going, you would know that 
some one miist have wound it up. A clock is a very 
curious work ; the hands move, and the bell rings to 
tell the time; and many other things men make are very 
ingenious, but they are very different from the works 
of God. If one of you were to lose an arm, could any 
man make a new arm grow for you ? No ; for our 
bodies are the work of God. If you pluck a rose in the 
garden, can you join it again to the tree ? No ; for the 
rose-tree is God's work. 

The great globe on which we live is always moving 
very swiftly on; Who could move or stop so very 
large a thing ? The bright sun goes on always shin- 
ing ; Who could make so great a light ? All the men 
and animals on the earth are fed every day; who 
finds so vast a quantity of food as' to give all crea- 
tures enough ? How many things we have to make us 
happy ; from whom do these blessings come ? Eroisv 
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God. What can we give Grod in return ? Nothing, foi 
all things are His ; but we should love him for all his 
goodness to us, and trust in him, and give him thanks 
and praise for aU we have. Let us think what God has 
done. He made all things. He supports and preserves 
all things. All his works are fuU of wonders. He sent 
his Son to redeem us from sin and death. 

Let us think how great God is. He is all-wise, all- 
powerful. He is in every place ; and he is eternal. 
He had no beginning, and will have no end. 

What comes from God ? All life comes from him, 
and he is the source of love and truth, knowledge and 
power, justice and mercy. Without him we could not 
live a moment. Oh ! let us love and serve Him as long 
as we live. 

CREATION. 

As I have told you something about God, we will 
now talk about Creation. Do you know what that word 
means ? Well, I will try to tell you, but you must 
listen very attentively, and thinky as it is rather difficult 
for little children to understand at first. I dare say 
you often sit upon a chair or stool when you are at 
home ; and when you eat your dinner you sit at a table 
and eat off a plate with a spoon, or knife and fork ; at 
night you sleep upon a bed, and in the morning when 
you get up, you put on some clothes to keep you warm. 
Now, aU these things must have been made by somebody 
and out of something. The chair and stool and table 
were made by a? carpenter ^ and of? wood. The plate 
by a ? potter^ and of? clay. The knife and fork by a ? 
cvder, and of? metal. You see all these things are 
made by man, but did man make the wood, the clay, 
or the metal ? Oh no ! they were all created or pro- 
duced by the power of God, When you look at this 
beautifii World, and all the things in it which are given 
us for our use and pleasure, do not you feel that some 
great Being whom we cannot see must have made all ? 
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Yes, dear children, you know it was Almighty God. 
He called into existence this wonderful world on which 
we live, the sun and moon and etars^ which altogether 
we call Creation or the Universe. I wiU now begin to 
tell you the way in which God did this. Do you think 
He had need of anything to make the world with? 
No ; he only spoke and it was done 1 Can any one else 
make things by speaking ? No. You are right ; it is 
only Almighty God who can do such a wonderful thing. 
We are told that at first *'the earth was without form 
and void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep ;" 
that means, that the earth was without any agreeable 
shape or order, and that it was empty. There were no 
nice trees or plants to furnish it, nor beautiful lakes and 
mountains and valleys, nor animals to inhabit it. First 
of all, God made the light. He said, " Let light be, 
and there was light,^^ Then he made the air and sky or 
firmament. Can you see the air ? No ; but you can 
feel it. Do you Imow where the air is ? It is every- 
where; it covers the whole earth. Sometimes water 
comes down from the clouds, what do we call it ? rain. 
Now, God said, " Let the waters that are imder the 
heavens be gathered together into one place, and let the 
dry land appear." What did God call the dry land ? 
Earth. What did he call the waters ? Seas. But there 
was as yet nothing on the earth or in the waters ; so 
God spake, and things grew out of the groimd ; trees, 
with their beautiful leaves and finiit ; nice vegetables, 
and com, and soft green grass, and lovely flowers, all 
sprang up at His command. How thankfiil we ought 
to be when we remember that God made all these things 
for us I Next, God placed two great lights in the sky, 
the greater Hght to rule the day, and the lesser light to 
rule the night, and covered the sky with stars. What 
did he call the great light ? The Sun. And what the 
lesser Hght ? The Moon. None of these things which 
God made were alive. At last he made some living 
things. He filled the water with fishes^ some yer^ ^^-^ 
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and some of them very small. Then he made the 
beautiftil birds to live in the trees, and some to swim 
on the water, and he made aU the creeping things, and 
the beasts of the earth according to their kinds, and 
cattle, and every thing that creepeth on the earth after 
its kind ; and last of all He made man, and gave him 
dominion over the fishes of the seUy and the fowls of the 
airy and the beastSy and the whole earth ; and God saw 
all the things that he had madey and they were very 
good. 

Now, let us try to consider what was created on each 
day. The first day God made the light. On the second 
day, the air ot firmament. The third day he formed the 
sea>s and the dry land, and made the grasSy herbs, and 
trees. On the fourth day God made the sun and moon 
and stars. On the fifth day, the fishes and birds ; and 
on the sixth day he made the insects, reptiles and beasts, 
and also m>an. 

Note The words in italics are to be supplied by the chUdreu. 

LIFE. 

Let us think of God's goodness in granting life to all 
his creatures. When we awake in the morning, and 
feel that we are alive, how pleasant it is to see the bright 
day-Hght, and to breathe the fresh morning air ! Then 
little children sit down to their morning meal, and hear 
their kind parents' voices ; and when hunger and thirst 
are satisfied, they prepare to go to school, there to learn 
many good and useful things, and to spend an hour in 
pleasant play ; tired at last, they go home to meet their 
dear parents once more, and then, when the sun has 
set and darkness covers the sky, God sends sleep to rest 
our bodies and to give us strength for a new day. How 
thankful we should be for these great blessings ! 

But are there no people living except those we have 
seen ? Oh yes ! thousands of thousands of men and 
women and little children are now enjoying life in many 
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other countries. Some axe black, some are White like 
ourselves, but Grod supports the life of every one. And 
are men the only living things ? No ; fpr the beasts in 
the field live, and so do birds and fishes, and the little 
insects. Who could count all the living things God 
has made ? No one could number them, they are so 
many. Could a man cause anything to live ? No ; Grod 
only could do that. Men can make many wonderful 
things, such as a watch, to tell the time ; in it the 
wheels keep moving, with a ticking sound ; but then, if 
it is not wound up it will stop ; it is not altve. What 
is it in our breasts which beats night and day ? It is 
the heart, which keeps on moving as long as we live. 
Does any one touch it to make it beat ? No ; it is alive. 
We cannot stop it or make it move. We may call the 
heart the life-clock, it will go on beating imtil we die. 

How many wonderful parts the body has in order to 
support life. The head is at the top ; it turns about on the 
neck. Inside the head is the brain, where we feel ; in 
front is the £ace, with eyes to see, nose to smell, mouth 
to taste and speak with. At the sides of the head are 
the ears to hear with. The head seems to govern the 
body. Then, inside the chest, besides the heart are the 
lungs by which we breathe air to keep our blood pure ; 
and below is the stomach, to digest the food we eat, and 
change it into nourishment for the blood, which the 
heart sends to all parts of our frame. Then we have 
hands and arms to work and get food, and to do many 
other things. Our feet and legs carry us about from 
place to place, just as we wish, which is a most useful 
thing. But we must now think of another wonderful 
part of life ; I mean that it is always changing. You 
are little children now, soon you will grow to be big 
boys and girls ; then your bodies will be larger, and 
your minds will know much more. At last you will 
become men and women, and then you will not grow 
any more, but will change gradually to be old people ; 
your strength and your senses will decay ^ «ja.^ ^ ^as^. 
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you will die, and new children will grow up to take 
your places in the world ; for this is how Grod made all 
living things, both men and animals and plants. When 
a seed falls into the groimd, it swells and grows : at 
first a. little green shoot appears, then, after many years 
perhaps, it becomes a large tree, and bears flowers and 
fruit and seed. At last this tree grows old and dies. 
Will Grod ever die ? Oh no I He is a Spirit, and spirits 
do not die, they live for ever. Our spirits will not die, 
only our bodies. The angels do not die ; but all things 
which we see on the earth will die ; they come to life, 
and grow, and live, and then die. Some things never 
had any life : stones and metals never were alive ; they 
are called minerals. But living things could not do 
without those which have no life. What do we want 
that has no life ? We want air to breathe, and water to 
drink ; without these we should not live a day, and so 
God in his love has given us both in abundance. The 
air is everywhere over the earth ; we live in it, and 
breathe it ; so do plants and animals ; but there is 
enough for the use of all. And how plentiful is water ! 
it drops in the rain and dew, it flows in rivers and 
streams, and the great ocean is fulV of it. The minerals 
of the earth serve for the plants to grow in, and the 
plants serve to feed men and animals ; so you see all 
things help to support life, and all life comes from God. 
We should thank and praise Him every day for all his 
blessings. 

THE MIND. 

Some of you, little children, may have observed how 
many wonderful things animals can do. You may have 
seen a bird's nest, and noticed how neatly and curiously 
it is made ; or you may have looked at a little spider 
weaving his web. There is one kind of bird that sews 
leaves together to form its nest, and for this reason 
it is called the Tailor bird ; and you have all heard of the 
Beaver, that cuts down trees and builds himself a house 
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and a wall on the river side. But animals do all these 
wonderful works without being t^tught; for God has 
given to them what is called instinct, by which they 
know just what to do. To the beaver he has given a 
building instinct, to the spider a weaving instinct, and 
so on. Yet animals can learn to do some things. Dogs 
are trained to mind sheep, and horses to draw carriages. 
Some birds can be taught to sing tunes, or even to say 
a few words ; but no animal can learn like a child ; for 
the same child may be trained to be. either a weaver, a 
tailor, or a builder, or to any other trade. Why is this ? 
You know that many animals have five senses like our- 
selves ; but can any animal learn to speak like a child ? 
Oh no ! for God has given the power of speech to man 
only. When God created the animals, he brought them 
to Adam for him to give each a name ; and you know 
that we have names for every thing we see or know of, 
and for whatever we do. When we hear the name of a 
thing, we think of the thing itself; and when we want 
to tell what we have seen, we use words only. With 
words we can tell whatever we feel, or think, or know ; 
and by listening to what others say, we can learn from 
them. Words stand for things. We think, speak, read, 
and write in words. Whether we think, speak, or write 
the word waw, it always stands for the same thing. We 
learn to know things through our senses : this is called 
perceiving. When we once know anything, we can 
think of it again : this is called remembering. How 
do we know the difference between one object and ano- 
ther? By comparing them. Can you teU me which 
is the taller of these two children, the boy or the girl ? 
The hoy. Which is the elder ? The hoy. How do you 
know ? Because he is so much bigger. Yes ; you have 
observed that children increase in size as they get older, 
and so you judged of their ages by their difference of 
size. In this way we can judge of the differences of 
all things, and by reasoning on their qualities we learn 
to know their uses. ' We can judge of aciious la.^ ^v^^ 
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as of things. We all know .that to get our food and 
clothes, some one must work. Little children cannot 
work, but their parents labour for them. Now, when 
we see people who are idle all day, we say that they do 
wrong, and that they will soon come to want. Why 
do we say this ? Because we know that much labour 
is needed to prepare food and clothing for our use ; and 
if men are idle, others will not give them what they 
want. It is by our minds, then, that we are able to 
tell right from wrong. And God requires us to think 
on what we do, and to obey his laws. Does he require 
the animals to reason on what they do ? No ; for he 
has not given them speech an*d reason like man. 

Let us think of another power in our minds. We 
said that by means of our senses we can perceive what- 
ever is around us ; but we can sometimes think of things 
we never saw : this is called imagining. Let us try to 
imagine a palm-tree. . I show you this picture to help 
you to imagine it. Now you must think of a tall straight 
tree, growing upright, with no branches at the sides, 
and only one great bunch of leaves at the top. Now 
look again at the picture ; fancy the stem as tall as an 
elm-tree; the leaves at the top each as long as this 
room is wide, and a great bunch of fruit in the middle 
of the leaves. Have you any idea of the palm-tree 
now ? how did you get it ? Yes ; from the picture, and 
by what you know of other trees, and by my descrip- 
tion. Let us now see how many mental powers we 
have found out. We can perceive ; we use signs or 
language ; remember ; compare ; judge ; imagine. What 
a wonderful thing is the mind ! It is said that Grod at 
first made man in his own image ; that is, he gave him 
a thinking spirit or soul, and made him pure and good. 
Two things our minds can learn about God ; how well 
he has made all things, and how merciful he has been 
to man, who sinned against him. When we think of 
these things, it should make us love him more and more 
- every day. 
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CONSCIENCE. 

Almighty God has made the great world and all living 
things, down to the smallest insect, on a regular plan ; 
even the water and air and light obey his laws, and he 
has put an instinct in every animal, by which it does 
that which is good and right for it to do. Have we the 
same instinct in us ? No ; but we have what is much 
better, a mind which can judge between right and 
wrong. How do we know what is right? God has 
given us a law which tells us. Is this law good? 
Yes; for God made it, and he does all things well. 
Those who keep this law are happy, while those who 
break it are unhappy. 

The feeling which we have of what is right or 
wrong in our actions is called conscience ; and although 
no one might see us when doing a wrong act, conscience 
would tell us we were not doing as we ought. We 
should always listen to conscience. We should al- 
ways do what we know to be right, not what we 
see others do. Children often try to excuse them- 
selves when in fault, by saying that they only fol- 
lowed the example of some of their companions : is 
this right ? No ; for we should not join in any act 
without first thinking if it be right to do so. Do you 
know what you ought to do*? The great thing is to love 
and serve God ; the next, to love your feUow-creatures, 
and do them all the good you can. Do you know what 
it is wrong and wicked to do ? Is it right to hate any 
one, or to try to injure them ? Is it right to give way 
to anger, greediness, and other passions ? No ; for we 
should try to govern our minds and obey God's law, and 
not our own bad feelings. Ought we to say what is not 
true ? No ; for God is not pleased with those who lie. 
May we be rude or disobedient to our parents ? No ; 
we are commanded to obey them in all things. Can 
children serve the Lord ? Yes ; Joseph, the prophet 
Samuel, king Josiah, Timothy, and many o\.W^ V:5v^ 
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men, sought the Lord while they were yet children ; and 
he led them all through their lives in the right way ; 
and we must try to learn how to be good. We cannot 
do this all at once. Many little children who are 
naughty when they first come to school, learn by degrees 
to do what is right. Will you strive to improve ? You 
must try very much, and not be discouraged ; endeavour 
always to find out which is the right way to act. I will 
tell you abput a poor American Indian who was among 
his white neighbours. He asked a white man to give 
him a Httle tobacco. The man had some in his pocket, 
which he gave him. When the Indian came to use the 
tobacco, he found a piece of silver money in it ; so, the 
next day he came back and brought it to the owner. 
When asked why he did not keep the money, he pointed 
to his breast and said, " I got a good man and a bad 
man here : the good man say, ' it is not mine, take it 
back.' Bad man say, 'he gave it you, it is yours.' 
Good man say, * it is not right ; he gave you to- 
bacco, not money.' Bad man say, ' never mind, yon 
got it, go and spend it.' So, I don't know what to do, 
and I try to go to sleep ; but good man and bad man 
keep talldng all night, and trouble me ; so I bring the 
money back, and feel good now." What did the Indian 
mean by the good man in his breast, who said, take 
back the money ? He meant his conscience, which told 
him right from wrong. What was the bad man .that 
told him to keep the money ? This was the feehng of 
selfish greediness which would have had him buy some- 
thing for his own pleasure with the money. 

Not long ago I saw a little girl come into school one 
morning ; she put her own bread away, and then took 
some out of another child's bag. As soon as she had 
got it in her hand she hid it imder her cloak, and looked 
timidly around to see if any one was near. I went to 
her and asked her where she got the bread then in 
her hand. She said, from her own bag. Was this 
true ? No ; for I saw her take it from another bag 
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which was now empty. What made her hide the bread, 
and look round to see if any one noticed what she had 
done ? It was conscience. She knew that she had done 
wrong : in her own bag ^e had plenty of bread, but 
she was greedy and wished for more. This was a sad 
fault, it led her to steal ; and then to hide her theft from 
me, she spoke what was false. See how one fault leads 
to another : covetousness to theft, and theft to lying I 
But I am glad to say, she soon came to see how badly 
she had acted, and to be very sorry for it. Perhaps she 
did not think much of what she was doing, but only 
followed the bad feehng of greediness ; yet sRe knew 
that she was doing wrong, or why did she try to hide 
the bread, and then tell an untruth to conceal her 
feult ? Let us always think of what we are doing and 
try to act rightly. Even the poor Indian who had not 
been taught the true way, wished to be honest ; and how 
much more should we who have the law of God. 



HOPE. 

What a delightful ieeling is hope ! I think we may 
call it a bright feeling. You may have seen the farmer 
labouring to plough and sow his fields. Why does he 
throw the seed into the ground ? Is it not that he hopes 
to see it grow up and bear fruit ? He waits long, and 
is not impatient ; for he says to himself, when harvest 
time comes, I shall be rewarded for all my labour and 
cost ; I will wait and hope until then. When a mer- 
chant sends out a ship laden with goods over the ocean 
to a far country, he says, " My goods cost me much, but 
when my ship comes back, I hope she will bring me 
many more valuable things in return." 

If a mother were parting from her son who was going 
on a long voyage, she would say, " It is, indeed, sad to 
part, but I wiU live in hope that my child will return, 
and then what joy I shall feel to meet him again !" Do 
you, children, ever feel hopef When you has^ ^\^^^^s^ 
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given you to leam, you may perhaps say, "it is rather 
hard, but never mind, I think I can leam it.'* If you 
thought you could not leam it, you would have no hope^ 
and be very sad. 

When you^bid your mothers good bye in the morning 
on coming to school, you do it cheerftdly, because you 
say, in the evening we shall meet our dear mothers again ; 
if you had not this feeling how miserable you would be. 

You aU wish to walk abroad and play in the fresh air ; 
think how you would feel when shut up in a prison, 
with strong stone walls and iron-bound doors, so that 
you could not get out, and only saw the light through 
one small grated window. Yet, if you expected to be 
let out in a month, a year, or any fixed time, you would 
still live in hope. Perhaps you might say, " It is very 
hard to be so long in this dark, cold cell ; but, oh J how 
happy I shall be when the day comes, to go out and 
breathe the fresh air again/' Think, then, of those poor 
prisoners who have been shut in for life, with no hope 
of liberty. Oh I how sad their fate must have been ! 
no change, no hope in this world I Some have given 
way to despair, and even gone mad in their dungeons. 
Others have trusted in God, and borne all patiently, 
placing their hope on a better world. Think, then, my 
dear children, what a blessing hope is ; how many happy 
thoughts it gives us; how cheerful we are, and how 
much we can do, if we have a hopeful spirit. With this 
feeling our faces are bright, our hearts are light, and 
our hands are active and busy ; so let us always try to 
hope and never despond or despair. 

The foregoing are merely given to show how these 
subjects should be simplified to suit the capacities of 
little children. It is a good plan for teachers, when 
they intend giving a lesson of this kind, to draw out 
beforehand an outline of the manner in which they 
mean to treat the subject. We give an example or two 
to show how this should be done. 
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LOVE. 

In treating this subject, the first leading idea to be 
brought out is love to God for all his boundless good- 
ness to us, and for liis infinite perfections. Next, love to 
parents as a duty commanded, as a return for their un- 
bought care and afiection, and for constant benefits. 
The ties of relationship should then be dwelt upon ; the 
duty of brotherly love and of general union in families, 
with simple anecdotes illustrative of the happiness and 
beauty of family union. Then duties of humanity in 
general, and of kindness and hospitality to strangers ; 
with such narratives as Abraham entertaining the an- 
gels ; the parable of the merciful Samaritan; the story of 
Mungo Park entertained by the poor African women; 
the Divine command to love our enemies, and to over- 
come evil with good, illustrated by the example of the 
Saviour praying for his murderers. 

The foregoing principles may be contrasted with ex- 
amples of the dreadfal effects of hatred, and of the 
misery of quarrelling and anger. Inculcate, also, kind- 
ness to animals, and frequently show their uses both 
to man and in the scheme of creation. Also show 
the cruelty and cowardice of giving pain to weak 
and helpless things, which are placed by Divine Pro- 
vidence under our protection. Try to cultivate a 
love for natural objects generally; flowers, trees, and 
so forth. As children come to perceive and admire 
the beauty and order of creation, a feeling of love 
extends itself to every natural object, as exhibiting the 
power and goodness of God- 

FEAR. 

Show the evil and folly of indulging in unneces- 
sary alarm at common dangers or mere appearances. 
Try to strengthen the minds of children to meet dan- 
gers, by directing them how they should act m ^s^^ 
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ordinary occurrences as may excite alarm. Explain 
what is meant by moral courage, and show how year is 
generally accompanied by guilt, and that innocence gives 
the best feeling of security. Try to induce a constant 
dependence on Divine protection. Explain that the 
feeling of fear or insecurity in darkness arises from phy- 
sical causes, such as the impossibihty of seeing where to 
step, and show how the blind overcome this feeling. 



ADDITIONAL SUBJECTS FOR MORAL LESSONS. 

On the continual support of all things by Divine 
Power. 

Time. — Our experience and knowledge of Xh^past^ the 
duties of the present,, and our ignorance of ihQ future. 

The design and wisdom shown in the works of crea- 
tion. 

The starry heavens ; the idea of distant worlds. 

The stages of life, and their mutual relation and 
duties: infancy; youth; maturity; age. 

On the various ranks and occupations of men, and of 
their mutual usefulness and support. 

Love to God — to parents and relations — to compa- 
nions — strangers and enemies. 

Fear. — Physical and moral. 

Truth and justice in our words and actions. 

Falsehood, dissimulation, and evil speaking. 

Obedience. — Explain the difference between wUling 
obedience Bxidi forced obedience. 

Contentment, and submission to unavoidable evils. 

Patience and perseverance under difficulties. 

Gentleness both in word and action. 

Selfishness contrasted with self-denial for the good of 
others. 

Industry and dihgence. 

Self-control — ^in sudden alarm or cases of illness—of 
provocation. 

Generosity — covetousness. 
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Self-conceit, and a spirit of contradiction. 

Effects of envy — anger and hatred. 

Cruelty to animals. 

Cleanliness. 

The tendency of one fault to give rise to another. 

Respect due to parents — to age — to good and great 
characters — ^to office and to rank. 

The evil of ridicule. Forbearance and sympathy due 
to misfortime and deformity. 

Punctuahty. Destructiveness. Order. Honesty. 

Loyalty and love of country. 

SACRED HISTORY. 

The elder classes in an Infant School are capable of 
reading portions of Scripture, and of obtaining a know- 
ledge of sacred history in a systematic and continuous 
form; but even those who cannot yet read may have 
related to them, in simple language, the great events 
recorded in the Old and New Testaments. Such lessons 
as the following will be Hstened to with interest by very- 
young children, and may be further assisted by pictures 
and questions. 

THE TRIAL OF ABRAHAil's FAITH. 

Should you like to hear about Abraham and his son 
Isaac ? If you will be quiet and attentive, I wiU try 
and tell you. Abraham had a wife named Sarah ; they 
lived in tents, and they were both very old, and had 
no child. One day Abraham was sitting at the 
tent door ; it was the middle of the day and very hot ; 
and when he looked up, he saw three men coming 
towards him. He immediately rose up and ran to meet 
them, and bowed liimself to them, and asked them to 
stay and refresh themselves; and the men said they 
would. Then Abraham went to the tent to his wife 
Sarah, and told her to make some cakes quickly and 
bake them ; he then ran to the l|erd and took. ^a. ^aili^ 
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tender and good, and gave it to his servant to cook. 
When all was ready, Abraham took butter and milk, 
and the calf that he had dressed, and set it before them 
imder a tree ; and he stood by them, and they did eat. 
Who do you think these strangers were ? They were 
angels ! Then one of the angels asked Abraham where 
Sarah his wife was, and he said, ** Inside the tent," 
Then he told him that in a short time Sarah should 
have a little son. Sarah heard this as she stood 
inside the tent door, and she laughed to herself. 
The angel said, "Why did Sariah laugh? she shall 
certainly have a son." At last God sent the little 
baby which he had promised to Abraham and Sarah, 
and they called his name Isaac, which means . laughter. 
They loved him very much, and he grew up a good 
obedient child. One day when Isaac had grown to be 
a young man, God said to Abraham, " Take now 
thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and 
go into the land of Moriah and offer him there for a 
burnt-offering, upon one of the mountains which I shall 
show thee." Did'uot this seem a ^readful command ? do 
you think Abraham did as God bid him ? Yes ; though 
he loved Isaac very dearly, he loved God more, and he 
had perfect faith in the assurance that the descendants 
of Isaac should inherit the promised blessing. So he rose 
early in the morning and saddled his ass, and took with 
him two of his young men, and cut the wood of the 
burnt-offering, and came to the place of which God had 
spoken to him. And he said to the young men. Abide 
ye here with the ass, and I and the youth will go yon- 
der and worship. Then Abraham took the wood of 
the burnt-offering and laid it upon Isaac his son, and 
he took fire in his hand, and a knife, and they went 
both of them together. Isaac said to his father, My 
father, behold the fire and the wood, but where is the 
lamb for the burnt-offering ? Abraham said, My son, 
God will provide himself a lamb for a burnt-offering. 
And they came to the place which God had directed 
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them to, and Abraham built an altar there, and laid 
the wood in order, and bound Isaac his son, and laid 
him on the altar upon the wood. Then Abraham put 
forth his hand, and took the knife to slay his son. 
How Isaac must have trembled when he found what 
his father was going to do with him ! but yet, dear 
children, you see he was obedient ; he did not refuse 
to be bound and laid on the altar. He knew his dear 
father woidd not act in this manner towards him unless 
it was right. This should teach you to do all your 
parents require of you ; for God has commanded us 
to honour our parents. When Abraham had the 
knife raised to kiU his son, he heard a voice calling to 
him, Abraliam, Abraham ; and he answered. Here am 
I. Who was this, do you think, calling to Abraham ? 
It was the angel of the Lord. And he said. Lay not 
thy hand upon the lad, neither do thou anything unto 
him ; for now I know that thou fearest Grod, and hast 
not kept back thy son, thine only one, from me. 

Do you not think that Abraham was very jojrful 
when he found God did not require him to kill his dear 
son ? How pleased and thankful he must have been to 
unbind him from the altar, to take him home to his 
kind mother, who loved him so dearly. Then Abra- 
ham looked, and behold, behind him a ram caught in a 
thicket by his horns ; and he went and took the ram, 
and offered him up for a burnt-offering instead of his 
son. And Abraham called the name of the place, 
** The Lord will provide.** The angel of the Lord 
called to him out of heaven a second time, and told 
him that in him should all the nations of the earth be 
blessed. What did the angel mean by that? He 
meant that one day a child would be bom, descended 
from Abraham, who should be the Saviour Jesus Christ ; 
and you know after a long time the Virgin Mary (who 
was descended from Abraham) had a child who was 
the Son of God. When the angel had done speaking, 
Abraham and Isaac went down to where tke.^ Vsa^ \j^ 
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the two servants and the ass, and they found them 
waiting there ; then they all went home together. 

Now, my dear children, let us try and consider what 
lessons we should learn from this history. When 
Abraham saw the three men coming towards his tent, 
he did not know who they were ; but he saw they were 
travellers, and so he shewed them kindness and hos- 
pitality. This should teach us to be kind to strangers, 
and mindful of others when they require our aid. 

Then we find that Abraham loved God above every- 
thing. Should not we do the same ? Yes ; and if we 
love Him with all our hearts, we shall try to do all he 
desires us. When it pleases him to take from us some 
dear relative or friend by death, we should not mur- 
mur, but be willing to give them up at his command, 
even as Abraham was ^villing to give up his beloved 
eon. Let us never doubt God's goodness, but always 
have faith in him, like Abraham ; for all things that 
happen to us are directed by the hand of our heavenly 
Father. 

THE RAISING OF LAZARUS. 

While our blessed Saviour was on earth, he per- 
formed many wonderful works. He gave sight to the 
blind, made the lame to walk, the dumb to speak, and 
raised the dead to life. These things were called mira- 
cles. I am now going to tell you one of them. 

Once some wicked men were seeking to take Jesus, 
so he went with his disciples beyond the river Jordan, 
to a place where John the Baptist first baptized, and 
there he was when a messenger came to tell him that 
Lazarus, whom he loved, was very sick. Lazarus lived 
with his. sisters Mary and Martha, at a place caUed 
Bethany, a little way from Jerusalem. Jesus, who 
knew all things, said that Lazarus would not die, and that 
he was only allowed to be sick to show the glory of God. 
Jesus loved Martha, and Mary, and Lazarus, and they 
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loved Jesus, and believed him to be the Son of God. 
Why did not Jesus make Lazarus well at once ? He 
wished to show his power, that men might believe and 
trust in him and be saved; so he waited two days, and 
then went to Bethany with his disciples. As they 
came near the place, they found that Lazarus had been 
dead four days. When Martha heard that Jesus was 
coming, she went to meet him, and said. Lord, if thou 
hadst been here, my brother had not died ; but I know 
whatever thou wilt ask of God he will give it thee. 
Martha knew that if Jesus wished he could raise her 
brother to life again. Jesus said to her, Thy brother 
shall rise again. Martha thought that he meant Lazarus 
would be raised up at the last day, when all people will 
rise again. Then she went and fetched her Mster 
Mary, who was at home with her friends, weeping for 
her brother. Martha said to her. The master is come 
and calleth for thee. Then Mary came, and the Jews 
with her, weeping ; and when Jesus saw them, he was 
sorry for their sufferings, and he was troubled and 
groaned in his spirit, and said. Where have you buried 
Lazarus ? and they said. Come and see. Jesus wept ; 
and the Jews said. See how he loved him. Then they 
came to the grave ; it was a cave or a hollow place, 
and there was a stone to cover the entrance, ijesus 
told them to take away the stone. What was he going 
to do ? They did not know, but they took away the 
stone. Then Jesus looked up and thanked his Father 
for giving him power to do wonderful miracles" to con- 
vert the people, and save them; and he stood and 
called with a loud voice, Lazarus come forth. Then 
Lazarus came out of the grave alive. He had been 
dead four days, l37ing in the cold grave. Linen cloths 
were bound about his legs, and arms, and face ; but 
Jesus told them to loosen the grave-clothes, that he 
might walk. How happy must his sisters Mary and 
Martha have been to see their dear brother alive ! and 
how they must all have loved Jesus for his goodness \ss. 
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raising hint from the dead ! Many people who stood 
around, and saw this wonderftil miracle, believed that 
Jesus was the Son of God, and the Saviour of the 
world ; but some went away to tell the enemies of Jesus 
what he had done. 

In the selection of subjects for Scripture lessons 
many will be found peculiarly suited to the minds of 
little children ; such as the history of Joseph ; the find- 
ing of Moses, and the great events attending the deliver- 
ance of the Israelites from Egypt and their joumeyings 
in the wilderness ; the calling of Samuel by the Lord ; 
Elijah fed by ravens ; and other subjects. In the New 
Testament, the birth, life, and miracles of our blessed 
Lord afford abundant materials for most attractive les- 
sons to young children, and from which they will not 
fail to derive information and improvement, if care be 
taken by the teacher to explain those passages which 
relate to the manners and customs of eastern nations, or 
which may require illustration to bring their meaning 
more clearly within the comprehension of the infant 
mind. When once a Kttle child is interested in any 
history, such as that of the crucifixion or resurrection 
of our Lord, he will frequently desire to have it re- 
peated ; always finding out some new point of interest, 
or seeking information on some part not yet thoroughly 
understood ; and it is better to follow this natural im- 
pulse, as the mind, in its earliest development, requires 
to dwell much upon one subject for its perfect compre- 
hension; and the greatest good must arise from this 
habit, if those subjects are presented which lead to the 
contemplation of the Divine goodness in the great work 
of salvation. 

The teacher should take care to adopt an affectionate 
and familiar manner; to endeavour to draw out the 
children's thoughts ; to be patient in answering ques- 
tions and afibrding explanations, using always the most 
simple language. Good pictorial representations of 
Scripture history are great helps to little children ; but 
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many of those prepared for school use are unfit for the 
purpose for which they were intended ; yet they serve, 
however imperfectly, to assist children in realizing the 
a<Jtion of the story which they might misconceive, or 
which might otherwise remain a blaiik to them. 

READING. 

The old difficulty of teaching children to read arose 
more from the moral government of the school or class, 
than from any error in the methods employed. We do 
not mean to undervalue the labours of those who have 
aimed at producing philosophical systems for teach- 
ing the elements of language ; but we have found that 
in a well conducted Infant School, learning to read is 
rendered an easy, because a pleasant task. 

That the acquisition of language is delightful to chil- 
dren, is proved by the rapid progress they make in 
it by their own unaided efforts ; and this may be ac- 
counted for by considering the great need they have of 
speech in expressing their feelings and wants. On the 
other hand, the repugnance they generally exhibit to 
reading, no doubt arises from its apparent uselessness to 
them. To render it attractive, we must, from the first, 
remove aU obscurity from the words read, by clearly 
connecting with them the ideas they are intended to 
convey, and also, by explanations and questions on the 
subject of the text, make the mere task of reading a 
secondary object with the learner. 

In the Infant Model School the reading classes are 
divided into — ^the sixth class, consisting of those learn- 
ing the alphabet ; the fifth, who speU and read mono- 
syllables ; the fourth, who read in the First lesson book 
of the Board, and from the corresponding tablets ; the 
third, who read the first sections of the Second lesson 
book ; the second, who can read the whole of the Second 
book ; and the first class, who read in the Sequel and 
Third books. The Scripture Extracts are also read by 
this class. 
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THE SIXTH OR ALPHABET CLASS. 

Happily the alphabet can no longer be characterized 
as the " first torment of children." Its acquisition in 
an Infant School partakes more of the nature of an 
interesting amusement than of a task. Every rational 
means must however be taken to facilitate the progress 
of the little learner ; and as many infant scholars, when 
fii-st admitted, cannot speak distinctly, a preliminary 
training has often to be gone through before reading 
can commence ; for this pm-pose, the names of surround- 
ing objects and of pictures of common things should be 
correctly repeated after the teacher ; and very simple 
rhymes may be recited and sung with a similar view. 
It is a good plan t9 teach the first geometrical lines and 
figures before commencing the alphabet ; for, as these 
forms are more simple, they prepare the eye to follow 
the more difficult shapes of the letters. This is a great 
assistance to the learner, as the separation of the letters 
into their elements serves to distinguish them more 
accurately, and fixes them in the memory. Take, as 
an instance, I, a perpendicular line ; P, the same with 
a semicircle ; B, a perpendicular with two semicircles. 
Or, in the small alphabet, 1, a perpendicular ; b, the 
same with a small circle at the right ; d, the same with 
a circle to the left. As the letters in themselves are per- 
fectly unmeaning to infants, they are delighted to find 
that by this process they can make something definite* 
out of them. In the same manner, wheiT the teacher 
directs them to observe how the lips and tongue are 
placed in forming the different sounds. This is also a 
new subject of interest to them, and employs their imi- 
tative faculties. Sometimes, to attract their attention 
still more to this point, the teacher whispers the letters 
slowly, and the children do the same. The effort neces- 
sary to distinguish the sounds in this way fixes the 
attention of the children, and leads them to observe the 
movement of the lips. Several tablets should be used, 
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having the letters in large type arranged promiscuously 
to prevent repeating by rote. The black board may 
also be frequently referred to, and the letters written 
on it to produce variety. To assist the memory in first 
acquiring the sounds of the letters, they are formed into 
a song and set to music, as are syllabic soimds, each con- 
sisting of a vowel and a consonant, as ba, be, bi, bo, bu, 
&c. These are of great use in familiarizing the ear 
with the combined sounds of the letters, and are pleas- 
ing to the children. " It is incredible," says Pestalozzi, 
" to those who have not seen it, how much the attention 
of babes is excited by the repetition of a few simple 
soimds and their combinations, such as, ba, da, ma, la, and 
so on. But the charm which it has for them, is not its 
only advantage ; it contributes to develop their facul- 
ties and prepares them for friture greater exertions." 

The alphabet class is usually taught in an Infant 
school seated in the gallery in open order, so that each 
child can easily come down when required by the 
teacher to point out the letters. Three points should 
be particularly attended to : first, to train the ear to a 
correct perception of the sounds of the letters ; secondly, 
to make the eye acquainted with their forms ; and 
thirdly, to secure a distinct and pleasing pronunciation. 
To these may afterwards be added the imitation of their 
forms. Nothing is more pleasing to little children than 
the use of a slate and pencil ; and they may be occa- 
sionally employed to trace the letters, by way of fixing 
them in the memory, by each child holding a small slate 
on the lap, as they sit on the gallery. 

While in the alphabet class, the children should be 
much exercised in spelling, after the teacher s dictation, 
either the names of surrounding objects, or of common 
weU known things, or such easy words as will admit of 
interesting explanation. In this way, the ear becomes 
femuliarized with all the principal combinations of the 
letters long before the child is required to know them 
on paper ; indeed it appears surprising that It «kQ>\^^ 
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have ever been thouglit necessary to combine all the 
difficulties of reading in one mixed process, by commenc- 
ing at once with books. Under a tolerable teacher, a 
large class of children will, in a few weeks, not only learn 
the alphabet, but also, by practising a little every day, 
become quite adepts in spelling, so that by the time 
they have acquired a knowledge of their letters they 
are able to form them into short words- In proof of 
this we may state that in the Model School there were 
in the alphabet class, at the commencement of 1851, 
73 pupils, who were under the charge of a paid moni- 
tress; during the year there were admitted into the 
class, 309* fresh pupils ; at the close of the year there 
were remaining 43. The time given to reading was 
three-quarters of an hour each day for five days in the 
week ; the average number of reading days each child 
attended, previously to being drafted into fifth class (or 
until well acquainted with the alphabet) were 34, 
giving 25^ hours as the time actually spent by each 
child in acquiring the alphabet. 

nFTH CLASS. 

The children are removed from the alphabet class to 
the fifth class. They still learn collectively from tablets 
containing short words and monosyllabic sentences. 
They are taught to read at sight, that is, without spelling; 
and to enable them to do so, the most simple lists of words 
should be selected. Where the teacher is not provided 
with a sufficient stock, the black board is a ready 
resource, on which endless combinations may be formed 
to suit the wants of the moment. It is important to 
make in this class a commencement of intellectual teach- 
ing in connexion with reading. The simplest words 
contain ideas which may be explained ; and if this is 
done there wiU be no difficulty in keeping up the atten- 
tion of the class ; for the acquisition of each word, con- 
nected with a rational meaning, is a kind of discovery 
to the childj which will always be interesting. The, 
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rhyme on the parts of speech may now be learned, as it 
leads to a commencement of the classification of words, 
which, if taught from the first, presents no difficulty. 

This class is most important, and requires strict atten- 
tion, as on its management much of the pupil's future 
progress in reading depends. Pronunciation and man- 
ner of speaking should be carefully watched. The 
children must not bawl, or speak above the natural pitch 
of the voice, or lengthen out their words with a drawl, 
nor, on the other hand, speak too quickly; but all 
should speak in a natural tone and even time. 

The commencing tablets for this class contain only 
noims. The thing signified in each may be explained 
as they are named, and the reason they are called nouns 
given. The articles are soon remembered, and then 
tablets containing adjectives of common occurrence 
may be used ; two or three of these will enable the 
teacher to form sentences on the black board, as, "J. 
good Oic," " An old cap,^^ &c. Verbs can then be added ; 
and by degrees simple reading lessons taken up ; but 
the distinguishing feature of this class should be, that, 
from the amount of other information communicated, 
the children should hardly be conscious of learning to 
read, which is kept, as it ought to be, a secondary/ fea- 
ture in the lesson, the chief attention being directed to 
the things signified by the words, and not to the words 
themselves ; by which means, reading becomes at the 
outset delightful to the learner, and to be looked upon 
as a vehicle of knowledge, and not a mechanical repeti- 
tion of words. The lesson may be conducted somewhat 
in the following manner. 

Teacher points to the word hat, which the children 
pronounce. 

How many letters are there in this word ? Which is 
the vowel ? which are the consonants ? 

What part of speech is it ? What is a hat ? What 
shape is it ? What colour is it generally ? What is it 
made of? Is it light or heavy? Is ithollo^N ore 'srv\x^'1 
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WcUl, — What is a wall made of? Which is the 
vowel in wall? Has it the same soimd as in hat ? Do 
you close your lips to say waU f What is it made for ? 
What word is next to wall? Bat, How do you place 
your lips in saying bat? How do you put your tongue 
to say T ? Look to the next word, what is it ? Bird. 
What is a bird ? How does it move ? When it flies, 
what keeps it up in the air ? What is it covered with r 

Try to do good. — ^What are we to try to do ? Do you 
know what good means? Do you know what evil 
means? Do you know what it is to try? Will t/ou 
try to do good ? 

It is a wet day. — ^What do vou mean by a wet day ? 
Are wet days bad or good r Of what use are they ? 
Who sends the rain ? What makes it dry again when 
the rain stops ? 

Men go on the sea. — What is the sea? How do 
men go on it? What is a ship?' Why do men go in 
ships r' 

At the commencement of the year 1851, there were 
in the fifth class 70 pupils ; 252 more were admitted 
during the year, and 95 remained at its close; the 
average time for each pupil in the class was 45 days, 
giving 32^ hours as the time spent irt reading in tJbis 
class. 

FOURTH CLASS. 

As soon as the children are drafted into this class, 
they commence reading jfrom the first lesson book of 
the Board, and are seated in a group in the gallery, 
with the tablet (corresponding to the lesson they are 
learning in the book) suspended before them. 

Some of the most advanced read the lesson aloud 
from the tablet, the teacher pointing to the words, and 
correcting any errors they may majte. The teacher 
then reads the lesson over careftilly once or twice to 
the children, who afterwards study it in their books, 
and repeat it to the teacher, in sections of five or six 
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at a time ; when all have read in this way, they repeat 
it again from the tablet simultaneously, and are ques- 
tioned on the spelling, parts of speech, and subject- 
matter of the lesson. A large number can be taught 
together in this class, and the method serves to keep up 
a spirit of activity and emulation, very necessary at this 
early stage. 

In the Model School there were in the fourth class, 
at the commencement of the year 1851, 70 pupils; 177 
were admitted during the year, and 53 remained at its 
dose. The average time each child remained in the 
class (or imtil well acquainted with the first lesson 
book) was 34 reading days, three quarters of an hour 
being the length of the day's lesson, giving 25^ hours 
as the total reading time spent in this class. 

THIRD CLASS. 

The next remove is into the third class, who read the 
first part of the second book, and only differ from the 
preceding in reading entirdy from the books, and not 
from tablets. Great care is required here, not to lose 
the good pronunciation previously acquired by the chil- 
dren. When this occurs, it is generally the result of 
advancing them too quickly ; for whenever the lesson 
is very difficult to the learner, he will read it badly, 
losing all regular time and pimctuation, and with it the 
true sense of what is read. 

SECOND CLASS. 

The second class consists of those who can read the 
whole of the second lesson book of the Board, and who 
want only practice to become good readers, the chief diffi- 
culties having been already overcome; but continued 
care should be taken to make the pupil r^2A under stand- 
ingly^f and to commence the classification of words. 

FIRST CLASS. 

This class consists of the monitors and ^Vdsst <3cS^^^5»^ 
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who read fluently, and are making useful progress in 
the elements of grammar, in spelling, and in the mean- 
ings of the more difficult words. They should, if well 
taught, be thoroughly interested in what they read ; 
the start is fairly made, and their future progress will 
be rapid and easy, from the habit of learning and the 
love of it acqidred at an age, when the mind is most 
easily moulded to the teacher's will. 

SPELLING. 

Whatever spelling is taught in an Infant School 
should be of a simple kind, and confined to such words 
as are contaiaed in the reading lessons. It is often 
difficult to explain the true meanings of words to little 
children, but no pains must be spared by the teacher in 
endeavouring to do so, as the loss of one word often 
renders a passage obscure to them. 

GRAMMAR. 

It is not to be supposed that the minds of infants are 
capable of following nice grammatical distinctions, and 
whatever preparatory exercises are given them on this 
subject, should be of a playful, easy character, in ac- 
cordance with their age ; yet we have found that much 
useful preparation can be made for future study. In- 
dependently of such questions and explanations as may 
arise in the course of the reading lessons, it is neces- 
sary to give occasional lessons on grammar in the gal- 
lery, by which the children may acquire correct general 
ideas on the subject. And this plan answers better 
with Httle children than putting a treatise on grammar 
into their hands, since it is an easier and more pleasant 
process to them than learning technical rules, and, we 
may add, a more natural way of commencing the study 
of language. Even before children can read, it is quite 
possible to teach them to distinguish the principal parts 
of speech ; indeed, reading has in reality nothing to do 
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with the matter, and it is, perhaps, best at first to keep 
the two separate, for the sake of simplicity. 

The nouns are evidently the easiest class of words to 
begin with, and should be first taught by naming real 
objects. 

The adjectives can, in like manner, be illustrated by 
reference to the most evident qualities of things. 

The verb and adverb by practical illustrations also, 
and the same with regard to the preposition. In- 
deed the most important rules and distinctions of gram- 
mar can be taught to very little children, if an easy 
conversational style is adopted, and the teacher be well 
acquainted with the subject. It is not our purpose 
here to write rules, but we subjoin a few simple exer- 
cises and questions, merely to show the manner of 
commencing; and we may remark that, whereas the 
rules and examples given in books of grammar are 
purposely made as concise as possible, the very opposite 
course must be followed by the teacher of infants ; that 
is, to extend the illustrations aud dilate upon each rule 
— ^to look at the subject from every point of view, so as 
to simplify the ideas and render them familiar to the 
infant mind. 

LESSON ON THE NOUN. 

Every little child here, already knows many words. 
How very useful words are to us ! Think how sad our 
fate would be if we could not speak ; and think what a 
number of uses we have for language ! Are aU words 
of one kind ? No ; some are names of things ; others tell' 
what we do. Let us first talk of names. Look around 
you attentively, and then answer the questions I ask. 
To answer each question you must use a noun or name. 
What are you sitting on ? What is before you ? What 
is above you ? What is in my hand ? What is imder 
my feet ? What do I touch now ? What is on my 
right hand ? on my left ? 

AU the words you have now re^^eat^d ^x^ %a!^qs. <25l 
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objects around you, and are called common nouns, 
because other things of the same kind have the same 
name; for mstance, the ceiling above us is not the 
same ceiling as that in the next room, but we call them 
both ceilings. And the lower surface of every room is 
called a floor. Now you know what nouns are, try to 
think of some others ; try to remember what things 
you saw coming to school this morning. Well these 
are all nouns. Now tell me the names of the flowers 
in the garden — of trees-^f articles of furniture — of 
animals. All these are common nouns ; we call 
every rose a rose ; every chair a chair ; every dog a 
dog. Sometimes we see many things of the same kind 
together, and we want a name for the whole ; let us 
try to think of some of these names. When many 
sheep are together we call them a Jlock, Many cows 
are called a herd. We say s. flight of birds ; a crowd of 
men ; ^.flM of ships ; a cluster of raisins ; a swarm of 
bees; a shoal of fish ; a bunch of grapes ; a regiment of 
soldiers. But we want names for persons and places, 
that we may know one from another ; and we call these 
proper names, because they are given only to indivi- 
duals. Here are four boys, each of them has a name ; 
and the little girls sitting here have names also. The 

town we live in is called ; and every street has 

a name of its own. In what street do you live ? and 
you ? These are proper names also. Tell me now all 
the boys' names you know. These are called mascu- 
line. Now some girls' names ? These are feminine ; 
while the names of common things are of the neuter 
gender. Of what gender is the word Charles ? Mary ? 
Chair? 

THE ADJECTIVE. 

Are all things which are called by the same name 

exactly alike r Are all days alike? or houses? or 

streets? No; and for this reason we require words to 

describe the different qualities of things, and such words 
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are called adjectives. Try to find some quality in this 
book? A smaU book. Yes; smaU is an adjective. 
Here are two girls, how can you distinguish them? 
One is a little girl ; the other is taUer. But here are 
two girls of the same size ; how shall we know them 
apart ? One has light hair, the other dark hair. How 
could they know their frocks from each other ? One is 
red^ the other green. Some adjectives tell the number 
of things. If I say, bring me books from the table, 
would you know how many to bring ? No ; but if I 
say, fetch me six books, you woiQd know then. If there 
were two sizes of books, I might say, six large books ; 
or, if they differed in colour, six large green books. 
Here we use three adjectives to one noun. WiU you 
try to point out the adjectives I use now. A good girl; 
a bright cloud ; a clear sky ; a high hill ; a hroad river ; 
a large house ; a tail tree. This time I shall use two 
adjectives to each noun; you must try to find them 
out : — I saw a lady with a fine new gown. I met a 
man with an old ragged coat. I came along a narrow 
dirty road. This is a piece of hard white stone. 

This time I shaU put three adjectives. A good wise 
0^ man gave me this book. A fine tall strong soldier 
passed me in the street. I bought a nice sweet ripe 
orange. But sometimes one thing or person has the 
same quality as another in a different degree, and we 
want then to compare them, which is done by adding to 
the adjective, or using another, as when we say, A 
horse is strong ; a lion is stronger ; but an elephant is 
the strongest. Towers are high; hills are higher ; moun- 
tains are highest. My book is good ; yours is better ; 
but John's is the best. Copper is dear ; silver is dearer ; 
gold is the dearest. Will you noAv try to compare 
some adjectives for yourselves ? I will begin them in 
the first degree : — ^A tall man ; ( )• A deep mine ; 
( \ A beautiftd flower; ( )• -^ bright star; 
( )• A good child ; ( ). 
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You all know, my dear children, that we must hare 
names for everything we wish to speak of; but instead 
of repeating one name several times, it sounds much 
better, and saves time to use short words, to stand in 
the place of the name or noun, called pronouns. If I 
say, James came to look for James's book, and James 
found James's book, I use the proper name James four 
times, and the common noun hook twice ; but it is 
easier and clearer to say, James came to look for his 
book, and he fotmd it. Here the little words his^ he, 
and it are used instead of James and book, and are 
called personal pronouns: his and he are called mas- 
culine, because they stand for a boy's name : in speak- 
ing of a girl, we should use a feminine pronoun, as 
hers or her ; and when we want to refer to an inani- 
mate thing, we use a neuter pronoun and say its or tit. 
Now let us try to make use of these pronouns. See, I 
have placed before you a boy, a girl, a chair ; two 
boys, two girls, and two stools. Now name them 
after me, as I point to them ; and first I shall begin 
with myself. Teacher, boy, girl, chair ; /, he, she, it ; 
my arm, his head, her head, its leg ; our heads, your 
heads, their heads. Come to me ; I go to you ; look at 
him ; speak to her. 

This exercise should be continued through all the 
declensions, and the pronouns then written in columns 
on the black board in the regular order, and further 
explained. The relative and adjective pronoims may 
be treated in a similar manner. 

THE VERB. 

You know that in speaking, we often want to teU 

about what we do, or what others do ; and the words 

which tell of actions are called verbs ; as, walk, sing, run, 

and so on. Sometimes we speak of an act already done ; 

at other times, of something tbat is doing ; and again, 
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of something which is going to be done. These three 
divisions of time axe called, jpast^ present^ and /irfwre. I 
shaU now ask you some questions, which you must 
answer with verbs. What am I doing now ? Standing, 
What are you doing ? Sitting, What do I do now. 
Walk. What is the sun doing ? Shining, What is 
the wind doing ? Blowing, All the verbs you have 
used belong to tiie present time. Now tell me how you 
got here this morning? We walked. How did these 
letters and words come to be in this book ? Thei/ were 
printed. The words walked and printed tell of what has 
been done, and refer to past time. How shall we know 
when it is time to go home ? The clock will strike three. 
What will you do when you go to bed to-night. We 
shaU sleep. The words, will strike and shall sleep tell of 
fixture actions. There are a great many verbs, because 
there are many different actions to be told of. Will 
you amuse yourselves by trying to think of some : try 
to lemember what children do ? Children leam^ pl(^y^ 
runy jump, sing, and so on. Now think of what men 
do ? Men dig, plant, trade, travel, hunt, fish, build, study, 
write, print, and many other things. What can you 
remember that animals do? Birds ^y, walk, hop, run, 
smm, sing, peck, build. Beasts run, gallop, trot, leap, 
graze, burrow, climb. Tell me what children wish 
to do ? To play. The hungry wish to ? The weary 
wish to ? Friends who are parted wish to ? Prisoners 
wish to? The words you have used, play, eat, rest, 
meet, and escape, are verbs. Let us think of what per- 
sons can do. Children can ? dogs can ? soldiers can ? 
birds can? fishes can? ploughmen can? Tell me 
what the stars do? stars shine. Men? water? fire? 
trees? flowers? ships? 

THE ADVERB. 

Verbs enable us to teU about actions, but we want 
more words yet ; for the same action can be performed 
in different ways. A speaker may si^^ak Va^iw^ik^ ^st 
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gently, and these words which tell of how things are 
done are called adverbs. But adverbs are also used to 
tell where and when things are done, and have other 
meanings. Will you try to think of adverbs to answer 
the questions I ask ? First tell me how I am sitting ? 
quietly. How am I walking ? slowly. How do I speak 
now ? softly. How is the sun shining ? brightly. How 
is the wind blowing ? gently. How is the clock ticking? 
regularly. How do birds fly ? swiftly. The words you 
have used are adverbs^ and they tell the manner of 
doing things. Now endeavour to put adverbs to the 
verbs I u^e. The bird sings ? sweetly. The fire bums ? 
brightly. The stream flows? swiftly. Boys should 
write ? qarefaUy, Girls should sew ? neatly. Teachers 
should teach ? thoroughly. Dealers should deal ? justly. 
Christians should live ? 'peaceably. Stones fall ? heavily. 
Oaks grow ? slowly. Grass grows quickly. We do not 
live? here. Put the basket? there. Where do you 
mean to put it ? 

The teacher should take up one class of adverbs 
after another in successive lessons, and give many illus- 
trations of each kind; the intention of these lessons 
being to give the children a. practical knowledge of the 
subject, to prepare their minds to comprehend the 
theory of grammar. 

THE PREPOSITION. 

There are words needed to join others together, and 
shew the relation between them ; of this kind are pre- 
positions^ which means placed before, because these 
words are generally put before nouns. The answers to 
the questions I am about to ask you, must each begin 
with a preposition. Where have I placed the bell ? on 
the table. Where is the ceiling ? over our heads ; the 
floor ? under our feet, t Where did I get this money ? 
out of your pocket. Where do I put it now ? into your 
pocket. How have I placed the chair ? beside the table. 
How am I standing ? by the table. Where is my left 
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hand ? behind your back. My right arm ? across your 
chest. If I say, a sailor went over the sea, what pre- 
position do I use? What when I say, we walked 
beyond the town ? I -^y^ent doum the hill ? John got above 
James in the class ? 

The children may commit to memory the following 
list of prepositions. 

Above, about. By, up, around. 

Amid, among, Nea];^ towards, to, 

At, after, of. Excepting, during. 

Against, along. Into, through. 



Before, behind, For, from, beyond. 

Beneath, upon. Concerning, in. 

Below, between, Oflf, under, with, 

Down, over, on. "Without, within. 

THE CONJUNCTION. 

The next part of speech is the conjunction, which 
means to join together^ because these words are used to 
join others. Instead of saying, " you are here, I am 
here," we use a conjimction and say, " you and I are 
here." Instead of saying, " James was here, James is 
gone," we say, " James was here, but he is gone." If I 
say, "be here to-morrow, unless it rains," unless is a 
conjunction; or, "it was very wet, I came however 
through the rain ; however is a conjunction. Or, if I 
say, " I wiU come both to-morrow and the next day,*' 
I use two conjunctions. " I wiU forgive him, although 
he struck me," which is the conjunction? In, "I loved 
him, yet he injured me ?" " Whether I go or stay I wiU 
be content?'* The following may be learned by the 
children. 

And, if, because. Or, notwithstanding. 

Both, also, wherefore. But, lest, either. 

For, that, than, since. Though, whether, so, 

Although, as, therefore. Unless, yet, neither. 
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THE INTERJECTION. 

Interjections are words or sounds uttered suddenly to 
express some feeling or emotion. If you saw a person 
in any danger, you would cry out to warn them. Per- 
haps you would call their names or cry, oh 1 J£ you 
saw a sad sight, you might say, alas I If you saw any 
one doing wrong, you might cry, for shame ! If you 
met some one you ^^oved after an absence, you would 
utter a cry of joy ; or, if some beautiful picture were 
shown you, you might utter a cry of admiration. All 
these sounds are called interjections^ because they are 
thrown in suddenly amidst our words. 

When the parts of speech have been learned sepa- 
rately, short sentences may be formed by the teacher, 
such as the following : 

/ lift up my hand. What part of speech is / f Why 
is it a personal pronoun? Whom does it stand for? 
What kmd of word is liftf How do I Hft my hand? 
What part of speech is upf Why? What part of 
speech is myf What kind of word is handf Is it 
a proper or common noun ? Why ? 

On such phrases as, " a white horse," ** a good boy," 
" my new book," " your old top ;" or, " you read 
well," " the bird sings sweetly," or " I walked along the 
road," the judicious teacher will only put such ques- 
tions, or give such explanations as are in accordance 
with the state of progress of the class, and require but 
a moderate effort on the part of the pupil. When this 
care is taken, exercises of this kind may be made almost 
an amusement to the children instead of a dry study, 
and they undoubtedly serve to prepare the mind for 
the more regular study of grammar. 

WRITING. I 

Writing in an Infant School should be strictly imi- 
tative. It must not be made the basis of any other 
kind of lesson, but should be simply a training of the 
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hand and eye. Too much system, and too niany direc- 
tions only embarrass Httle children : but great watch- 
fulness is required on the part of the teacher to secure 
a good position of the pupil's hand ; as also to prevent 
his stooping too much, or leaning against the desk. 
The progressive steps from simple elementary lines to 
words should be made very slowly, and with strict 
attention to the capabihties of each pupil. Slates only 
are used ; and the pencils should be fixed in tin holders 
and pointed with a file. By attention to these points 
children soon learn to write a fair, large hand ; but no 
exercises should be given which tend to divert the 
pupil's attention from the careful imitation of the model. 
It must be remembered that writing in an Infant 
School is intended as a rest from more intellectual occu- 
pation. 

Twenty minutes are quite sufficient for the continu- 
ance of the lesson. 

DRAWING. 

Drawing is more popular with little children than 
writing, and as an exercise for their constructive and 
imitative faculties is decidedly superior. Indirectly, 
too, it assists writing, by giving to the pupU freedom of 
hand and correctness of eye. Drawing also serves to 
lead the infant mind to observe and analyze the forms 
of things, and also to cultivate the taste. 

A slate and pencil are all that are required for the 
pupil's use; and simple outlines, to serve as models, 
may be easily sketched by the teacher on the black- 
board. But where copies of a proper kind can be had 
to place before each child, it is preferable ; as the effort 
necessary to adapt the eye alternately to a distant 
model and to the slate, is perplexing to the beginner. 
There is, however, one advantage in the use of the 
black board; it enables the teacher to construct the 
model on it by degrees, the children following the 
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process and adding line by line until the representa- 
tion is completed. 

In arranging a system of drawing for children, the 
natural progression of subjects seems to be to begin 
first with simple lines, to proceed from these to geome- 
trical figures, then to representative outlines, and finally 
to such as are intended to cultivate taste in design. 
But an exception to this order must be made in favour 
of little children, who, although they cannot easily be led 
to copy a mere assemblage of lines, will readily imitate 
the form of any object known to them ; and as the 
forms of numbers of things with which they are famihar 
can be represented by a few lines, it is best to allow 
them at once to commence with simple outlines such 
as the followii\g. 






When some progress is made, combinations, leading to 
the cultivation of taste, may be given for the study of 
the elder children, accompanied by remarks and ex- 
planations from the teacher on the forms represented, 
and on the perspective, or manner in which it is sup- 
posed to be viewed; but this analysis should never 
extend to a lecture, or distract the pupils' attention too 
2Z2uch from the business of imitating the model. 
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The elder children are seated in the desks for draw- 
ing, and the younger portion in a group in the gallery, 
each holding a small slate on the lap. The same care 
is required for the position of the body and hand as in 
writing, with this difference that, whereas in writing the 
hand must be kept in one fixed direction to secure the 
proper inclination of the letters, in drawing the position 
of the hand should vary with the direction of the Hues : 
the body, too, should lean less than in writing. It will 
be found that, when a number of pupils are seated at 
varying distances from a model, each will copy it of a 
diflferent size ; the more distant much smaller than those 
near, and this must not at first be interfered with, or 
the difficulty of copying will be much increased. Thus, 
when the model is eight feet from the eye of the pupil 
and the slate one foot, the size of the copy will be one- 
eighth of the original; that is, if the height of the model 
be sixteen inches, that of the copy will be two inches. 
The pupil may be led afterwards to extend the size of his 
copy, as it is better practice to draw large than small. 
The first outlines for imitation should be of an extreme- 
ly simple character, and the propensity #hich children 
show to repeat the same form should be encouraged, as 
it assists their progress. Such sub^^cX.^ «»."& ^^ ^0^<3Hra^% 
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may be sketched for imitation : leaves, shells, fruits, 
flowers, tools and implements, furniture, simple outlines 
of buildings or parts of buildings, articles of dress, parts 
of animals, parts of the human figure. 

ARITHMETIC. 

As first ideas of number and quantity are undoubt- 
edly derived from observation, the teacher has only to 
adapt and extend this natural process, by placing before 
his pupils real objects to represent units, and to arrange 
them in the necessary combinations. No explanations 
are needed in the earlier lessons, all that is required 
being to name each number as it is presented to view, 
and to repeat the first exercises several times to fix 
them in the memory. Perhaps no subject is more 
calculated to arrest the attention, and cultivate the 
judgment of little children, than arithmetic. Its unmis- 
takeable clearness, and the easy and gradual manner in 
which it admits of being taught, render it exceedingly 
popular in infant schools. Many kinds of small objects 
have been suggested and used for assisting the learner, 
such as small cards, counters of bone, cubes of wood, 
and printed tables in which each number or quantity is 
represented by dots or strokes ; but these contrivances, 
being more adapted to the nursery than the school, have 
all been superseded by the Arithmeticon, first intro- 
duced by Mr. Wilderspin. From the rapidity and ease 
with which this instrimient can be made to represent 
any combination of numbers, it is peculiarly suited for 
infant school purposes. It consists of a frame crossed 
by twelve wires, on each of which twelve balls of wood 
are made to slide, which, to render them more distinct, 
are painted black . and white alternately. A black 
board is made to fold or slide in front of the balls, on 
which numbers can be written to correspond with the 
balls employed in any operation. Mr. Wilderspin re- 
commends that one half of the frame should be covered, 
to hide the hs^ils not immediately in use. 
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The children are seated in a group in the gallery for 
the lesson, and the teacher, placing the Arithmeticon 
before them, stands himself behind it to move the balls. 
Placing one ball on the first wire, he names it one^ and 
the children repeat one; he then places two balls on the 
second wire, and names them two, which the children 
also repeat, proceeding in the same manner up to ten. 
The little ones are then exercised in arranging the num- 
bers for themselves ; one child is called down to place 
five balls, another nine, and so on. When the teacher 
is quite sure that the numbers up to ten are well remem- 
bered, he proceeds to count up to twenty, occasionally 
exercising the children in arranging the balls for them- 
selves. Just ten balls should be placed on each wire, 
and the recurrence of the ten pointed out in twenty, 
thirty, forty &c. The lesson proceeds in this way until 
the children can count a hundred. As it is necessary 
to repeat this enumeration several times, the Httle child- 
ren may chant the numbers, varying the note at every 
ten, and keeping time by clapping their hands and other 
simple exercises. The ordinals should also be taught, 
by placing a row or colimm of balls in sight, and making 
the class repeat " the first ball," " the second ball," and 
80 on up to the twentieth. This exercise should be 
varied by referring to other objects, as by placing seve- 
ral children in a rank, and pointing to the Jirst child, 
second child, and so on. 

Addition. — Place two balls on the upper wire of the 
ball firame, to the right hand ; to these add another ball. 
Teacher : How many are two and one? Children an- 
swer, three. Place two balls on the second wire ; to 
these add two more. T. — How many are two and two ? 
Children : four. Continue in the same manner up to "ten 
and two are twelve." The addition of three should then 
be gone through in the same manner, placing three balls 
on the upper wire ; add one more to them, and say, three 
and one are four : then three and two are five, three and 
three are six, and so on with the YeTt\sftTv\w^ ^^^ii^Ciss^^. 
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When the children have in this way gone as far as the 
addition of six, it is better to recommence with the line 
of twos, allowing the children to arrange the balls them- 
selves in succession. The addition of irregular numbers 
should then be commenced. For example, place three 
balls upon the upper wire, two on the next ; say, How 
many are three and two ? Then place five balls on the 
third wire ; How many are five and five ? Then three on 
the fourth wire ; How many are ten and three ? And 
so on. 

Multiplication and Subtraction. — ^Place two balls on 
the upper wire, and two on the next ; ask the children 
how many twice two are. Now put two baUs on the 
third wire. T. — ^What are three times two ? Go on up 
to twelve times two; there will then be twenty-four 
balls in two perpendicular rows of twelve in a row; 
withdraw the two upper balls, and say. Two from twenty- 
four, and what remains ? Children : twenty-two. T. — 
Two from twenty-two ? Children : twenty. Continue to 
remove two balls each time, until the whole are gone. 
Pursue the same plan with the other multipliers as far 
as six, then return again to the line of twos. 

Division. — Place a vertical row of twelve baUs on the 
right hand, then separate them into four lots, each con- 
taining three ; say, twelve divided by four gives threes. 
Replace the balls and re-arrange them in three groups ; 
say, twelve divided by three gives fours. Again re- 
place them, and divide into six lots ; say, twelve divid- 
ed by six gives twos. Pursue the same course with 
three lines or thirty-six balls, and up to six lines or 
seventy-two balls. When these exercises are pretty 
well learned, the children should be accustomed to con- 
nect the actual number of units with the numerals; 
this is easily done by writing the figures on the black- 
board attached to the'frame. Place one ball on the first 
wire, and write below it the figure one, two on the second 
wire, and write two below, and so on up to ten. The 
decimal places and value of ^guies should then be learned 
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Up to the third place only, and as each number is written 
down, the corresponding number of balls should be 
counted out. It is better to keep to numbers under a 
hundred for a considerable time. The teacher must 
exercise great care in the first use of figures, and patient- 
ly connect each written quantity with the whole number 
of units it represents by means of the ball frame. 

It is now time to begin small sums in addition with 
the ball frame, writing corresponding figures on the 
black-board, and endeavouring to connect the two pro- 
cesses in the minds of the pupils ; thus, let the teacher 
place three balls together on the first wire, and write the 
figure three on the black-board ; four balls on the second 
wire and write four under the former figure on the 
board ; continue this with four or five quantities, and then 
add the line of figures together and write down the sum. 
By gradually extending the quantities, and always per- 
forming each operation first with the ball frame and 
then repeating it with the written numbers, the elements 
of arithmetic are acquired with ease and certainty even 
by very young children. The great rule is to com- 
mence with small quantities with the yoimger classes, 
and to go over the several rules again, using higher 
numbers in teaching the elder children. Thus, in the 
sixth class the children learn to count up to a hundred, 
and to add and multiply up to four times. In the fifth 
and fourth classes, the use of figures is taught up to hun- 
dreds, and multiplication up to six times. While in the 
third, second, an^ first classes, they are gradually ad- 
vanced in the notation of figures up to the ninth decimal 
place, and in the multiplication, &c. up to twelve times 
twelve. The elder and more advanced also make a 
commencement in mental arithmetic of a very simple 
kind, and using only small quantities. Such questions 
as the following may be put to the class. A little boy 
was sent to buy half a pound of sugar for three pence, 
and two ounces of tea for six pence ; how many pence 
had he to pay ? A girl has two brotliexs ajad^ i^xss. 'Sfi*- 
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ters ; how many cliildren were they altogether ? A shep- 
herd had in his flock seven sheep, four lambs, and three 
goats ; how many animals in the flock ? I met six sol- 
diers, an officer, and two sailors ; how many were they 
altogether ? 

A little boy had two rabbits, three pigeons, and a 
canary ; how many animals had he ? A good child was 
collecting pence for a poor family ; she got fourteen 
pence ; how much more did she want to make up two 
shillings ? A girl had a piece of ribbon ten yards long ; 
she used three yards ; how much was there left ? A boy 
had fifteen marbles; he gave seven to a friend; how 
many had he left ? A boy bought ^fty nuts for a pen- 
ny ; he ate ten and gave away fifteen ; how many had 
he remaining ? A gardener had a tree with a hun- 
dred and ten plums on it ; he gathered twenty one day. 
and thirty the next ; how many were left on the tree r 
A farmer planted a hundred and twenty potatoes, each 
of which bore six new potatoes ; how many new pota- 
toes were there in all ? An old dame had three hens 
and a duck, each of which laid an egg every day ; how 
many eggs did they all lay in a week ? A boy changed 
five fourpenny pieces into pence ; how many pence had 
he ? A man sowed eight grains of wheat, each of which 
bore fifty grains ; how many grains did he get back ? 
A good man left a hundred shillings to fifty poor per- 
sons ; how much did they get each ? A mother went 

. to fetch bread for her children ; she bought thirty-two 
ounces, and divided it equally amongst her eight child- 
ren; how much was there for each? There were a 
hundred children in a school, who were divided into 
classes of nine; how many classes were there? A 

' woman bought sixteen yards of cotton to make frocks 
for her four little girls ; how many yards were there 
for each ? A messenger had to go six miles ; it took 
him fifteen minutes to walk each mile ; how long was 
he going ? A ship sailed at the rate of ten miles an 

liotir for twenty-four hours ; how far did she sail ? 
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To impart any rational notion of the earth's surface to 
little children is undoubtedly a work of labour and dif- 
ficulty, partly from the vast and complicated nature of 
the subject, but chiefly from the want of collateral ideas, 
which are only acquired by years of experience. The 
only notion which a child derives from an ordinary map 
is that of a sheet of paper on which certain irregular 
outlines appear, which are associated with unmeaning 
names, while a globe is to him but a varnished toy, and 
aU the eloquence of the best teacher will iail to expand 
the idea of the ball before him to that of the vast body of 
the earth : to do so requires time and labour, line upon 
line, and lesson upon lesson. We must not be ambitious 
at first to load the memory with technical terms and local 
najnes ; to do so is mere waste of time, as they will be 
forgotten again and again, and properly belong to a more 
a4vanced stage of the subject. For the earlier lessons 
we should rather seek for facts which will interest the 
mind of the pupil, and thereby become fixed in his 
memory; thus, when the name of a country is re- 
quired to be remembered, thoughts of the appearance 
and habits of its people, and of the nature of the animals 
and plants found in it, should be clustered around the 
memory of the mere name, which will, by this means, 
acquire a kind of reality, and become a fixed point of 
interest in the mind of the learner. Thus, one locality 
after another may be added, as the mind is able to com- 
prehend it. 

When it is necessary to teo,ch the general form and 
relation of the greater divisions of the World, it is bet- 
ter to use a map unencimibered by circles or writing of 
any kind, and in which the land and water are distin- 
guished by simple and evident tints. From such a map 
a much more striking idea is derived of the form and 
distribution of the parts than from those commonly in 
use, from which a little child generally conchides* ^^ 
the world is enclosed in a soit oi mife ^^^'i «xA''^^c^^^KSi. 
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over with very large letters. The writer was once asked 
by a child if he had ever seen a meridian^ as if it were 
some visible object on the earth's surface I 

As there are few localities which do not offer many 
illustrations of geographical terms, the teacher should 
always endeavour to found his descriptions on the pre*- 
vious observation of the children, which will again lead 
them to observe nature more attentively. It may at 
first appear a hopeless task to expand the idea of some 
neighbouring hill to that of a mountain, or to make the 
next rivulet serve as an illustration of a river, or to ex- 
tend the notion of a plain, derived from the next com- 
mon, to the limits of an American prairie or an Arabian 
desert. Yet it is evidently better to have some basis in 
nature to commence with, than to trust entirely to de- 
scription. 

The teacher will find no lack of text-books of Geogra- 
phy, many of them excellent, but more extensive study 
than they afford is required for preparing good lessons 
on the subject, and he must seek in the study of natural 
history and in the descriptions of natural phenomena 
and of the appearances of different regions, afforded by 
good books of voyages and travels, for matter to interest 
and inform the minds of his pupils. It is necessary to 
give many preliminary lessons of an amusing and de- 
scriptive character, which ,to persons unacquainted with 
the minds of little children, may appear superficial, dif- 
fuse, and trifling ; but the teacher really anxious for the 
improvement of his charge will submit to such miscon- 
struction, and be content to speak to children in their 
own language, rather than address them in a style which 
may be scientific, but is unmeaning and intolerable to 
them. 

Perhaps the best, and certainly the most natural way 
to commence the study of geography, is to begin with 
the topography of the neighbourhood in which the stu- 
dent resides. Let the teacher then recal to the minds 
ofbia puj^Hs every locality with which they are acquaint- 
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ed. If they live in a town, let them describe its streets, 
squareSy and public buildings ; and encourage those who 
may have waU:ed into the country to give an account of 
the places they have seen, and the roads they have tra- 
versed, whether level or hilly, how bounded and what 
trees or other natural objects can be seen from them. 
The position of such hills or other distant scenery as they 
may have observed should be pointed out to them on a 
map of the neighbourhood (the teacher may sketch such 
a map roughly on the black-board), as this kind of les- 
sons leads children to observe more accurately, and, in 
the end originates a desire for geographical knowledge. 
After several preliminary lessons, the teacher should 
himself give a general description of the neighbourhood, 
to recal to the minds of the children their own local 
knowledge. The children should also be required to 
describe those things which are characteristic of their 
own country — ^its houses, cottages, vehicles, the ordinary 
dress of its inhabitants, the animals and plants found in 
it, and also the characteristic signs of its seasons. The 
more complete the mental picture . thus formed in a 
child's mind of his own neighbourhood and country, the 
greater the facihty with which he can be made to com- 
prehend by contrast the nature and appearance of other 
countries. These lessons should be exceedingly simple, 
and although it is impossible to give much idea of the 
descriptive style required, in a written form, we subjoin 
the following, as they may afford some hints to teachers 
as to the manner of treating the subject, and the kind 
of language proper to be used. 

IRELAND. 

What map is now before you ? The map of Ireland. 
The top of it shows the northern part, the bottom the 
southern. Will you point to the north side of this 
room? Now to the south? the east? the west? 
Ireland is one of the countries of Europe. What are 
the people of Ireland called? Are you Irish? Y<^%^ 
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you are called so because you were bom in Ireland, and 
because your parents are Irish. Can you show me on 
the map what part of Ireland we are now in ? Ireland 
is an island ; there is water all round it, and you cannot 
go out of it without crossing the sea. Here, on the 
west, is the great Atlantic Ocean ; on the eastern side 
the Irish Sea ; where I now point, to the south-east, is 
St. George's Channel ; and, on the north-east, the North 
Channel. 

How large is Ireland ? It is 300 miles long from the 
north-east to the south-west, and 170 miles broad. A 
little child who has not travelled far from home can 
hardly understand how great a distance 300 miles is. 
Let us try to think-how much it is. Many of you have 
no doubt been out in the country to walk, but few of you 
could walk many miles. Why ? How far do you think 
you could go in a day ? We will suppose that some of 
you could walk ten miles in a day, and that there was a 
straight road from Fair Head in the north, where I now 
point, all the way to Mizen Head here in the south-west. 
Now if a child were to set out from Fair Head to go 
along the whole length of Ireland, it would take him 
thirty days, walking ten miles each day ; and, as he 
would rest on Sundays, he would be five weeks getting 
to Mizen Head I How many towns and villages, hills 
and rivers he would see in such a long journey ! How 
many different houses he would have to sleep in, and 
what a number of strange faces he would meet 1 To 
walk across Ireland, from the Hill of Howth, where I 
now point, to Slyne Head in Gal way, going with the 
sun from east to west, it would take 17 days at ten miles a 
day ; or, excluding Sundays, nearly three weeks : so you see 
that, although Ireland looks small on the map of the 
World beside other countries, it is a large island, and it 
has many valleys and mountains, plains and rivers, with 
large bays and harbours, where ships can take shelter, 
and some little islands scattered round it. The north 
part of Ireland is called lllster, the east part Leinster^ 
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the south part Munster, and the west Connaught, 
These four divisions are called Provinces, If you 
were to go into the Province of Leinster, what 
would you see ? Perhaps you might see Dublin, the 
capital of Ireland. In it you would see many fine 
buildings. One of these is called the Bank of Ireland. 
What is a bank ? Then there is the Post Office, where 
mails come and go with letters to and from all quarters of 
the world ; the College, where many young men go to 
study ; the Castle, and a great many other large and fine 
buildings. On the west side of the city is the Phoenix 
Park, in which is the Lord Lieutenant's house. If you 
were to walk through the streets of Dublin, you would 
see many people, clergymen and la3nnen, merchants and 
workmen, some who weave the beautiful stuff called 
tabinet for ladies' dresses. You would see ships in the 
river liffey and in the docks, which bring things from 
other countries. Then you might see the Bay of Dub- 
lin, with the Hill of Howth jutting out into the sea at 
one side like a little peninsula, having the sea on both 
sides of it. On the opposite side of the bay is another 
hill, and near it a little island called Dalkey. To the 
south of Dublin you would find the mountains and val- 
leys of Wicklow, in some of which you would see men 
working to get copper and lead out of deep mines in the 
hillsides. What are the great hills made of? Some 
are of granite, some of slate, some of limestone. If you 
were to go irom Wicklow across the country, over brown, 
boggy mountains, and through valleys and plains, to 
Limerick, where I now point to, what would you see 
there? The girls and women busy making beautifiil 
lace, and there is the river Shannon flowing on towards 
the ocean with steam-boats and ships passing up and 
down it. What province is Limerick in ? 

Then you might travel to the south, to the beautiful 
Lakes of Killamey. Did you ever see a lake ? It is a 
large piece of water with land all round it. At KiUar- 
ney there are high hills and fine woods around the lakes 
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and several little islands in the lakes. Many people go 
to see this lovely place. Should not you like to see 
it too, and to breathe the fresh mountain air ? 

You might then go on to Cork. Who can show 
where Cork is situated ? Yes, there it is in a low place 
by the river's side, but there are many houses on the 
hills around. There is a fine harbour for ships lower 
down^ the river, nearer the sea. What do the ships bring 
to Cork ? They bring timber for building houses and 
ships, and many other things. What do the merchants 
of Cork send away ? They send butter, beef, pork and 
bacon. Then the Cork people make things of iron, and 
they make also a great deal of leather and some glass. 
Father Mathew, who went about trying to make people 
give up the evil habit of drinking and become temperate, 
lives in Cork. 

What is the west coast of Ireland like ? There there 
are many deep bays, and steep hiUs jutting out into the 
ocean, and little islands near the shore. The great 
waves roll in and dash against the rocks, breaking into 
white foam with a loud noise. And the west wind 
brings in the mists from the sea, which fall in rain over 
the land. Of what use is the rain ? With the help of 
the sun's heat, it makes the grass and the trees grow. 
Ireland is sometimes called the Emerald Isle, because 
the emerald is a beautiful green stone, and the fields of 
Ireland are very green like it. What grows in Ireland ? 
Try to think of all the fruits and vegetables we have 
here. There is grass to feed the cows, and sheep, and 
horses ; and com and potatoes for our own use ; then 
there are apples, plums, cherries, strawberries, and many 
other fruits. Have we grapes growing in Ireland? 
Why not ? The siin does not give heat enough, but in 
France you would see fields full of vines with grapes 
growing on them. These fields are called vineyards. 
In France it is warmer; why? Which way does 
France lie ? 
In the north of Ireland there are many places where 
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they make linen. What is linen made of? The little 
threads of flax are part of the stem of the plant. At 
first they are not white, but the air and sun make 
them white ; the new linen, is spread out often on the 
ground to bleach. Who can point out where Belfast 
is ? What province is it in ? It is a busy city ; a 
great deal of trade is going on there. Ships come and 
go, taking away things to sell, and bringing back other 
things instead : such a place is called a seaport. Try 
to find some other seaports in Ireland. Who will find 
Londonderry? Newry? Drogheda? Galway? Most 
seaports are near the entrance of rivers : let us try to 
find some of the rivers ; the largest is the Shannon ; it 
rises here towards the north-west, near Sligo, and flows 
southward through the middle of the countiy ; then 
bends to the west, and enters the sea below Lainerick. 
It is a great stream of water ; in some places it spreaats 
out into great lakes, then again it grows narrow like a 
river. Where do rivers flow? They wind about 
through the valleys, always seeking the lowest places ; 
if there is a hill or mountain in the way, the river turns 
aside and flows round it ; if the land is steep, the river 
runs fast ; if it is flat and level, it flows gently on. Some- 
times there are rocks in the way, and then the water 
rolls over them and forms a waterfall. Now let us try 
to find other rivers. What river flows through Dub- 
lin ? Is it large or small ? What through Drogheda ? 
Where are the mountains of Ireland ? Who can point 
to the Kerry mountains? What are they called? 
Who can find out Croagh Patrick ? What coimty is 
it in ? The Moume mountains ? The Wicklow moun- 
tains ? Now let us try to find the lakes ; the largest is 
Lough Neagh, who can shew me where it is ? Now show 
Lough Erne ? Now try to find for me the great bays on 
the west coast. 

In the country parts of Ireland, what do the people 
do? They are farmers, and rear corn and potatoes; 
they feed pigs, and cows, and sheep, and poultry ; And 
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now they are going to try to make sugar, not from 
sugar canes, which will grow only in hot countries, but 
from a root caUed beet-root, out of which sugar can be 
made. What animals are there in Ireland ? There 
are not many wild animals ; some are found, such as 
foxes, hares, and rabbits ; once there were wolves, but 
they were all killed long ago. In the bogs men often 
find the bones and horns of a great animal of the deer 
kind ; there are none alive now, but some smaU deer 
are kept in parks. There are eagles and hawks, grouse 
and partridges in the wild mountains ; in the fields are 
sweet singing birds, as thrushes, larks, blackbirds, and 
many others : try to name all the birds you have seen. 
There are many tame animals you know in Ireland, 
the cow, sheep, goat, horse, dog, cat ; and in the seas 
and rivers are many fish ; try to remember all the fish 
you have seen. There are some reptiles too, as frogs 
and lizards, but there are no serpents in Ireland- 
There are plenty of insects ; you have seen flies, gnats, 
ants, and the pretty butterfly, the dragon-fly, beetles, 
and many more. 

It would not be possible, nor would it be desirable, 
to complete the description of a country at once ; it 
should be madQ the* subject of many lessons, in each 
of which the teacher endeavours to take his pupils a 
new journey, describing in as accurate and striking a 
manner as he is able, those locaHties which he may 
wish them particularly to remember ; occasionally 
generalizing and connecting the whole. Having by 
lessons similar to the foregoing succeeded in imparting 
a general knowledge of the geography of the United 
Kingdom, a series on the map of Europe may be com- 
menced as follows : Lesson on the names and relative 
position of the countries of Europe — coast line and 
surrounding seas — ^mountains and rivers — effects of 
climate on vegetation — ^manners and customs of nations 
capital cities — exports, and so on. 

In a similar manner, lessons — on the world as a whole 
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should be given in series; each lesson tending to 
develop one class of ideas ; as, for instance, a lesson on 
the world with respect to its form and size — on the 
motions of the earth, and its connection with the 
solar system — on the general distribution of land 
and water — great moimtain chains — ^great rivers — 
climates and seasons — ^plants and animals of par- 
ticular regions — striking natural phenomena charac- 
teristic of particular regions — races of men, and their 
local distribution. To condense any one of the fore- 
going subjects, so as to bring it within the limits of an 
ordinary lesson, without depriving it of all interest, 
will tax the powers of any teacher ; and it is only^ by 
methodical arrangement, clearness and simplicity, that 
we can hope to impart just ideas on subjects so vast ; 
yet the mere attempt, if honestly made, will prepare 
the mind of the pupil for fiiture and more accurate 
study. 

RELATIVE POSITION OF THE COUNTRIES OF EUROPE. 

Look attentively at the map of Europe : what do you 
see? First, on the west side are two large islands 
standing out into the Atlantic Ocean ; that farthest to 
the west is Ireland^ and near to it is the larger island 
called Great Britain, the southern part of which is called 
England^ the northern part Scotland^ and this portion on 
the west side Wales. Repeat with me the name and 
position of each of these countries as I point to them — 
" Ireland to the we^ — Scotland to the north — England 
to the sovth — ^Wales on the west side of England." 
Between these islands and the mainland flows a large 
extent of water ; it is called the North Sea ; but in 
one place England comes very near to the mainland, so 
near, that on a clear day you can see the opposite 
coast of the continent from the English shore. Much 
further to the north and west, lying far out in the 
great Atlantic Ocean, is another large island ; it is 
called Iceland, and is rough, mountainous, and cold. 
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Look, now, to the continent of Europe. How i» it 
bounded ? It has water on the north side, and also 
on the west and south. That to the north is called the 
Arctic Ocean ; that to the west the Atlantic Ocean ; and 
on the south are the Mediterranean and Black Seas. 
Name them again, as I point to them. What is to the 
east of Europe ? Not water ^ but land ; as far as the 
line I now trace, it is all called Europe ; to the east of 
that line is Asia, Three seas run far into the mainland 
of Europe. One on the Tiorth side, called the White 
sea ; one on the west side, the Baltic sea ; and one on 
the sovth^ the Adriatic. Europe is divided into many 
countries. What is a country ? Travellers often pass 
from one country into another: perhaps they have 
only to step over a little stream, or go over a hill, and 
they find themselves in a new country ; the land may 
look the same, but the people are difierent and belong 
to a different nation. Each nation has its own lan- 
guage and government, and calls the piece of land they 
live in their own country. Direct your attention now 
to the north part of the continent. This coimtry, which 
I now point to, is Lapland. The people who live in it 
are very small; the country is very cold, and often 
covered with snow. The east part of it has water on 
hoth sides, so it is 2i peninsula ; the west part is joined to 
another country which stretches to the south, between 
the Baltic Sea and the ocean ; it is also a peninsula ; a 
high ridge of mountains runs along it. The land on 
the west side of these mountains is Norway ; that to 
the east^ Sweden; but they are united under one 
government. Norway is full of mountains ; the coast 
is much broken, and in many places the sea runs far 
into the land. There are many small islands along the 
coast. Sweden is not so mountainous as Norway, and 
it has more rivers and lakes. Look now to the east 
part of the map. Trace a line northwards from the 
Black Sea, between Europe and Asia, to the Arctic 
Ocean; then along the northern shores to Sweden' 
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then southwards along by the Baltic Sea ; and again 
across the continent to the Black Sea. All this great ex- 
tent of country is under one government : it is called 
the Russian empire in Europe ; very little of it reaches 
the sea-coast, for Russia is an inland country ; but it 
has many great rivers. Most part of Russia is a great 
extended plain; the northern part is very cold, but 
the southern part is warm. What bounds Russia 
to the south-west ? First, there is Prussia^ which has 
one point projecting to the north-east, by the Baltic 
Sea; another point stretches to the south-west; and 
a third to the south-east ; and one part of it is se- 
parated from the rest, and is called Rhine Prussia. 
The next country which joins Russia is Austria; it 
is large, and reaches to Italy and to the Adriatic Sea on 
the south ; and next to it, eastward, is Turkey. The 
great river Danube flows through Austria, and then 
through Turkey until it enters the Black Sea. The 
country to the south of Turkey, to which I now point, 
is Greece^ the south part of wliich is a. peninsula, and it 
has also many islands belonging to it. Now look to 
where I am pointing ; this long peninsula which tends 
to the south-east is called Italy, A chain of mountains 
stretches along nearly its whole length ; it is a beautiful 
and fruitful country. Near the south point of it is an 
island called Sicily. Italy, Sicily, Turkey and Greece 
are all very warm countries ; the sun rises higher in the 
sky, and gives a greater heat in those southern lands, 
than in our own. Two other large islands lie to the 
west of Italy ; the larger one is called Sardinia^ and the 
smaller Corsica. The larger island, with this part on 
the main-land to which I am now pointing, form the 
kingdom of Sardinia; to the north of that is Switzerland^ 
which is full of high moimtains, so high as to have 
their tops always covered with snow. To the north of 
Switzerland is Germany^ and to the west of Germany, 
France. France is a large coimtry, much larger than 
Great Britain or Ireland. It is divided from England 
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by an arm of the sea called the English Channel^ and 
by the Straits of Dover, On the west side of it is the 
Bay of Biscay; and on the south, Spain and the Medi- 
terranean Sea. France and Spain are divided by a high 
chain of mountains. Portugal is on the west side of 
Spain ; the two countries form a peninsula ; they are at 
the south-west comer of Europe. Look now to the 
north of France ; next to it is Belgium^ and next to 
that Holland. Holland is a very low, flat country ; the 
sea would cover many parts of it, if the people did not 
take care to make high banks, called dykes, to keep the 
water out. Next to Holland is Hanover ; and to the 
north of that, a peninsula, which, with some islands, is 
called Denmark. Let us now trace the outline of each 
country once more, and, as we do this, repeat with me 
a few words concerning them. 

England has a varied surface of gentle hills and green 
sloping valleys ; it is fertile and well wooded. 

Scotland is fertile in the south, but cold and moun- 
tainous in the north and west. 

Ireland is generally level and fertile ; the climate is 
temperate and healthful, but moist. 

France is generally level, but in some parts hilly or 
mountainous ; the climate is warm but beautifiil, and 
the land mostly fruitful. 

Spain and Portugal are warm, mostly mountainouS|. 
and in some parts very fertile. 

Holland and Belgium are low and flat, but well cul- 
tivated. 

Germany in the middle part is fruitful, and the climate 
good ; but the north part is cold and mountainous. 

Austria has two great and fertile plains, and also 
many chains of mountains. 

Prussia is a flat country : the soil is poor. 

Hanover is a flat country ; in some parts marshy, in 
others wooded. 

Switzerland is a high and very mountainous country : 
its scenery is very beautiful. 
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Italy is a warm and firuitM country ; the air is bright 
and clear ; the scenery fine. 

Turkey is mountainous, but has many warm and 
fruitful valleys, and a fine climate. 

Oreeoe has a varied surface of mountain and plain ; 
t3ie climate is warm and lovely, and the soil fruitful. 

Russia consists of great plains ; it has immense 
forests : the north part is cold and barren, but some 
parts to the south are warm and finiitful. 

Sweden is in great part covered with forests; the 
climate is warm in summer, and very cold in winter. 

Norway is very mountainous, and has many forests ; 
the north part, or Nordland^ is very cold ; the south 
more mild and fertile. 

Denmark is a flat country, with no large rivers : the 
climate is moist and temperate : the soil fertile. 

MOUNTAINS. 

Europe is not all a plain ; only two-thirds of it are 
level ; the rest is hilly or mountainous. Look o^ the 
map for that part of Europe which extends froia the 
Baltic Sea to the Ural Moimtains ; and from the Arctic 
Ocean to the Black Sea : all this great space may be 
called Si flat coimtry. Where, then, are the mountains 
of Europe ? They are on the west and south borders of 
the continent. Let us begin to trace them from Lap- 
land. A chain goes southwards along the whole length 
of Norway: at the north they are close to the sea- 
shore, then they go more inland, and at the south part 
they form a high, wide plain. These mountains are not 
very lofty, but some of them are more than eight thou- 
sand feet high. The tops of some are always covered 
with snow, for Norway is a cold country ; yet in sum- 
mer the valleys between them are very beautiful. In 
Norway you would see many fir trees as well as beauti> 
fill waterfalls, high rocks, and pretty lakes. From 
Norway let us look to Iceland. It has many cold, bar- 
ren mountains ; but what is most wonderful \a.^ <!wsS. 
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some of these are burning mountains ! About seventy 
years ago, one of them burned with such fury as nearly 
to destroy all the inhabitants of Iceland. There is still 
fire burning underneath the snowy ground, and in some 
places hot water bursts out of the ground, and spouts 
up in the air to a great height I 

There are mountains in the north of Scotland, in the 
north and west of England, and in Ireland. They are 
not very lofty, but some are four thousand feet high : 
the snow does not always stay on them. 

Look now to the moimtains in the sovth of Europe. 
Between France and Spain are the Pyrenees ; they are 
about seven thousand feet high in the middle part, but 
some of their peaks are as high as eleven thousand feet, 
and are always covered with snow. 

In Spain there are many mountains ; in the south 
are some which are very high, called Sierra Nevada (or 
snowy chain) ; one peak is nearly twelve thousand feet, 
or more than two miles high. 

Look again to France. In the south and east of it 
are mountains, some of which are six thousand feet 
in height. East of the river Rhone rise the highest 
mountains of Europe, called the Alps ; some of which in 
Switzerland are nearly three miles high. They are 
always covered with snow, and many of the hollows on 
their sides are filled with ice ; forming great fields which 
are called glaciers. Some glaciers are twenty miles 
long and two or three miles broad ; they look like frozen 
seas and are very beautiful. The snow which lies on 
the tops of the Alps oflen slips and rolls down the steep 
mountain sides, covering up houses, and trees, and peo- 
ple in its faU ; this is called an avalanche. As the snow 
and ice' on the Alps melt, the water pours in streams over 
the rocks into the valleys, forming cascades or waterfalls. 
One of these is nine hundred and thirty feet high. In 
the valleys near the Alps are some large and beautiful 
lakes ; the largest is the Lake of Geneva, which is forty 
miles long and nine miles wide Let us trace the direc- 
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tion of the Alps. They begin on the shores of the 
Mediterranean between France and Sardinia, and first 
go northward; then they turn eastward through Swit- 
zerland, and again tend towards the south, reaching the 
Adriatic Sea : many mountain chains branch off from 
them. 

Along the whole of Italy extend the Apennines, some 
of which are nearly ten thousand feet high. On the 
west side of Italy, where I now point, is Mount Vesu- 
vius ; it is a volcano. On the top of it is a large open- 
ing, out of which come fire and smoke ; sometimes it 
throws out stones and ashes, and then the country 
around shakes and trembles, so that houses and churches 
fall and many people are killed. Streams of melted 
mmerals pour down its sides, and bum up trees, gar- 
dens, and houses ; sometimes whole towns are destroyed. 
But when the mountain is quiet, people can climb up 
to the top and look in at the fire without danger. 

There is a voicano in the island of Sicily, called 
Mount Etna. It is nearly eleven thousand feet high ; 
the hollow on the top, out of which the fire comes, is 
three miles round. The lower, part of this mountain is 
very warm, and bears rich fruits — grapes, and oranges, 
and com. One hundred thousand people live on it I 
Higher up is a great forest of pine trees, chesnuts, 
oaks, beeches, and hawthorns ; and, , above all these, 
rocks covered with snow. People gather the snow, and 
carry it down the mountain to cool the water used for 
drinking, and for other purposes. How strange that a 
mouiitain which is always burning within should be 
covered with snow ! Many people have been killed by 
the fire and the earthquakes caused by this mountain. 
Fifteen thousand persons lost their lives at one time in 
one town near it ; and at another time the houses of 
twenty-seven thousand people were destroyed. 

Let us now look to where the Alps join the chain of 
the Balkan mountains, which extend through Turkey 
eastward to the Black Sea. The south part of Turkey is 
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Tery moimtainous, but there are many fertile valleys. We 
will now trace the Carpathian mountains to the north and 
east of Hungary ; many of them exceed eight thousand 
feet in height. Some of the branches of the Carpathians 
in Hungary are caUed the ore moimtains, because gold 
and silver are foimd in them. 

Far away to the east of Russia are the Ural moun- 
tains, which extend fifteen hundred miles ; some of 
them are six thousand feet high. 

THE PEOPLE OF EUROPE. 

What kind of people live in Europe? They are 
called white people, and are, generally speaking, like 
those of our own country ; that is, fair complexioned, 
with lips and cheeks tinged with red, an oval face, 
straight nose, small mouth and chin, and high forehead: 
some have blue eyes and light hair ; some dark hair 
and eyes. The Laplanders^ however, are not like the 
other people of Europe ; they are shorter, and have 
different features and darker complexions. Fancy to 
yourselves a Lapland hut : it is like a little low cottage 
built of stones, turf, and sticks, with a door only thi^ 
feet high : You enter it, and what do you see ? A fire 
in the middle of the floor; pots and pans scattered 
about ; on one side stalls for cattle, and in a comer, a 
bed of leaves and twigs for the family ; sonae shelves, 
on which are dishes of milk, cheeses, and perhaps 
some boiled fish. But where are the people? The 
woman is milking a cow outside the hut ; but what a 
little woman ! She is no taller than an Irish girl of tai 
years old ! Her daughter is standing near her with a 
very little baby tied up in a sort of wooden case or 
cradle: even the cow is very small. Where is the 
woman's husband? Perhaps he is away minding his 
reindeer on the hills. Poor people, they have to live 
in one place in summer and another in winter^ just as 
they can get food for their cattle. There are only a 
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few Laplanders scattered over a large country : some 
of them ,have fifty miles to go to church, some in 
sledges, some skating over the snow on long wooden 
skates. The Laplander keeps many reindeer; they 
serve to draw his sledge and to carry burdens, their 
milk and fiesh afford him food, their skins make his 
clothes and bed, and their sinews serve him for thread 
to sew with. In winter the Laplander wears a covering 
of sheep-skin, with the woolly side inwards, and over 
that a dress of reindeer-skin, with the hair turned out- 
wards ; for in Lapland the w inter is very cold indeed, 
so cold that water will freeze in the cup as a person is 
about to drink it. 

Norwegians. — Should you like to travel in Norway ? 
Suppose you were to go in a vessel from England, and 
sail up one of the fiords or deep bays of Norway, what 
would you -see ? Some green sloping fields by the 
water-side, and neat wooden houses in them painted 
of different colours ; men in red caps and grey dresses 
busy working in the fields, and others fishing in the 
fiords : the girls are away minding the cattle on the 
hills. One house is the Kiopmans^ where all sorts of 
stores are sold to the neighbours ; and travellers stop 
at this house as they would at an inn. A woman is 
standing at the door, dressed in a green petticoat, 
leathern jacket, and red waistcoat ! Beyond the green 
fields rise dark woods of pine trees and high grey rocks ; 
and still further off are seen high, snowy mountains. 

Li winter all will be covered with snow ; then you 
would only see the painted houses, dark trees, and grey 
rocks ; all the rest would be snow ! Then the Norwegians 
keep within doors ; the men saw up wood for the fires, 
and the women sew and weave. Sometimes the bears 
and wolves come down from the mountains and try to 
eat the cattle, and the men and dogs have to drive them 
away or kill them. 

RiLSsians, — ^What is a Russian cottage like ? It is 
built of trees or logs of wood laid one on the other ; 
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there are small holes for windows, with close wooden 
shutters to keep it warm. In the middle of the cot- 
tage is a large stove ; for the winter in Russia is very, 
very cold, and then the people sleep on a bed placed 
over the stove, and cover themselves with furs. When 
they go out in winter time, they wear coats of sheep- 
skin, with the wool turned inside, hats lined with fur, 
and large boots reaching to the knee. In winter, the 
Russians travel in sledges, which are carriages without 
wheels, but which slide easily over the smooth snow. 
The towns and villages in Russia are far apart ; and 
there are many large forests, and waste places, in which 
are wolves and bears. The rich people have large 
houses, and many servants, horses, and cattle. The 
Russians are fond of music and dancing. In their 
cities are many fine churches, and great bells which 
they like to hear rung. 

The Dutch. — Holland is a very wet country ; if the 
people who live in it did not take great care, their 
goods and furniture would rust or get mouldy; but 
they are so clean and tidy, that everything about them 
looks bright and new. Their houses are gaily painted, 
and their gardens full of bright flowers, with neat 
sanded borders between. If you went into a Dutch 
house, you would find everything clean, and the people 
themselves very neat. To keep the country dry there 
are many ditches for the water to flow into, and great 
pumps like windmills to pump it up into canals which 
are made to carry it off to the sea. In some of the 
towns there are canals along the middle of the streets, 
and people go from one place to another in boats on 
the canals ; and in winter, when the sharp north wind 
has frozen the water up, the people skate along on the 
ice. Girls skate to market with eggs and poultry in 
baskets on their heads, and ladies and children are 
pushed along the ice in little sledges. The Dutch keep 
many cows in their low, damp meadows (or polders) ; 
of their milk they make butter and cheese. They have 
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many fishing boats, wliicli bring home plenty bf fish, 
and they bmld large ships, and go with them to distant 
countries to trade. The Dutch are an industrious 
people ; some are farmers, some sailors, and some are 
busy weaving linen or woollen cloths, or making paper 
or china ware. Holland would be nearly all covered by 
the sea, if the people did not build dykes to keep the 
water out. What is a dyke ? It is a great bank or 
wall, sometimes of stone and sometimes of clay^ faced 
with mats or sea-weed. One thing you will be glad to 
hear, that all the little children in Holland go to scfiool, 
and learn to read and write, so that none are allowed to 
remain ignorant. 

Italians. — ^The Italians live in a beautiful country ; 
the climate is very warm, which makes it produce 
grapes, oranges, lemons, and many other rich finiits. 
Should you like to see an Italian town ? In it you 
might see many grand old houses and churches ; in the 
streets, many people would be walking or sitting about 
to enjoy the air ; some men perhaps selling maccaroni, 
which is food made of flour paste drawn out into long 
stripes, and then boiled ; some are selling melons or 
grapes, and others carry about little barrels of water, 
cooled with snow or ice : you might see a little boy, 
with dark eyes and hair, and olive complexion, come 
to buy a glass of iced water : the air is hot, and he is 
parched with thirst ; he drinks the cool water and is 
refreshed ; it is better to him than wine. Should you 
like to go into the country and see the people gathering 
the grapes or reaping the com? The men are dark 
complexioned ; they wear embroidered jackets, and 
hats tapering towards the top. The women are hand- 
some ; they wear coloured dresses, with aprons, and a 
fold of linen over the head. On the hills, you would 
see shepherds, with sheep-skin capes to keep off the 
the cold night air, and large dogs to mind the sheep, 
and keep away robbers and wolves. On the hUls 
are many chesnut trees, which afford food for the ^eo- 
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pie: should you like to dine upon chesnuts? Many 
of the Italian towns and villages are built on the hills ; 
why is this ? Because the valleys are often unhealthy, 
and the people who remain in them get fever and die. 

The Turks. — The people who live in Turkey are very 
diflferent in their habits from the other people of Eu- 
rope. Why is this ? One great cause is that they are 
of a different religion, they are not Christians but Mcir 
homedans ; another cause is that they came from Asioy 
and took possession of the part of Europe they now live 
in. ' The Turks build their houses of wood, in the 
eastern fashion ; outside you only see high walls without 
windows, but inside there is a large open court, with 
rooms round it, and a covered terrace or verandah with 
a long sofa by the wall ; here the men sit and talk and 
smoke, or drink coffee. The dinner is brought in on a 
tray and placed on a low stool, and they sit cross-legged 
on the ground to eat it. One part of a Turkish house is 
kept quite private ; no strangers can go in ; it is in this 
part that the women live. A Turk dresses in a long 
loose pelisse, large loose trousers, and wears a turban 
on his head ; the women wear veils, and will not let 
strangers see their faces. Near every Turkish town 
there is a great burial ground, with many tombs ; often 
the burial grounds are larger than the cities ; the Turks 
call them " cities of silence ;" they are planted with 
trees and pretty flowers, and the Turkish women often 
go to pray near the tombs of their relations, and to 
train and weed the flowers round them. 

We give the foregoing merely to indicate the hind of 
lesson attractive to children. The teacher must seek 
for such information as will enable him to bring vividly 
before the minds of his pupils the peculiarities and 
general appearance of each country and its* inhabitants. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 
A child gathering wild flowers or chasing butterflies 
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is only indulging that instinctive love for animated 
nature, which, when well directed, leads to the study of 
natural history. We do not mean the natural history 
of books alone, but the actual observation of nature. 
The excellent training which this study affords both to 
the moral and reasoning faculties, and the pleasure it 
gives to children, plead strongly for its introduction 
into every school. We invite teachers to make the 
experiment, as the amount of labour required to make 
themselves sufficiently acquainted with the subject is 
not great, and is more than repaid by the interest it 
affords. Materials for lessons are always near at hand ; 
an insect, a flower^ or a shell is sufficient to attract the 
attention of the class ; and in the hands of an intelligent 
teacher will furnish abundant matter for instruction. 
There is no need for going out of the way to seek for 
these things ; the children themselves, if encouraged, 
will soon furnish them, and in this way a school cabinet 
may soon be formed. By thus leading the pupils to be- 
come acquainted with the natural history of their own 
neighbourhood, a surer foundation is laid than if we 
commenced by relating to them mere travellers' wonders 
of things they never saw. We have had in the Model 
School constant contributions varying with the seasons ; 
flowers and other parts of plants, curious insects, shells, 
and other spoils of the sea — minerals and fossils ; all 
collected by the children themselves. Some time ago, 
for instance, a little boy, walking with his mother, found 
a chrysalis suspended to a nettle leaf ; he was impatient 
until he had placed it in the teacher's hands ; its, bril- 
liant metalHc lustre and curious form soon attracted the 
attention of the other children, and afforded an excel- 
lent opportunity for a lesson on the changes of insects. 
The chrysalis was then placed in a glass-case, and the 
greatest curiosity began to be manifested as to the 
coming forth of the butterfly ; at last, one morning just 
as school had assembled, the little observers had the 
pleasure of seeing the perfect insect emerge, and take its 
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first flight ! Dublin being a sea-port, we sometimes get 
contributions from the children of things from other 
countries. One little child obtained for us (through hig 
uncle, a sailor in a West India ship), a piece of sugar* 
cane ; another very poor boy brought us a fine specimen 
of Indian com and some pods of cotton, sent home by 
his brother, who had emigrated to America. Two 
children, who had been in the East Indies with their 
mother, brought some silk-cotton and part of an el^ 
phant's tooth, and we have had branches of coral, 
foreign shells, and various other interesting specimens 
contributed in the same manner. A sweet little boy, 
four years old, the son of a sailor, obtained a promise 
from his father when about to depart on a voyage to 
the coast of Africa, that he would bring him a parrot 
for the school. For a long time he talked of, and anti- 
cipated its arrival, and the children of the school were 
equally anxious on the subject ; but month after month 
passed and it never came, and news at last arrived of 
the poor father's death, of fever. We mention these 
instances merely to shew to teachers the interest which 
children may be made to take in this study, and we 
need scarcely add, that the examination of the works of 
God is one great means by which children may acquire 
ideas of His infinite wisdom and perfections. 

Mere miscellaneous information, given without order, 
is not useful. Some plan must be followed, and a 
broad and simple classification should be adopted and 
taught from the commencement. The children may 
first learn to distinguish between animal and vegetable 
life ; this distinction may be clearly marked by the fact 
that plants, unlike animals, have no sensation, and by 
explaining the different modes in which plants and ani- 
mals are nourished. 

The first lesson on plants should be confined to im- 
parting a general notion of their structure. A common 
weed in the hands of the teacher is sufficient for illus- 
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tration. Let him point out to the class the roots, 
stem, leaves and flowers, and then proceed to explain 
the uses of those parts ; as the roots to supply nourish- 
ment to the other organs, and to keep the plant in its 
proper position — the stem to produce and support the 
leaves — the leaf-stalk to support the leaf — the leaves to 
prepare the sap, by exposing it to the air (as the lungs 
prepare the blood in the bodies of animals) — the flower 
to prepare the fruit and seed — and the seeds to pro- 
duce new plants. The next step is to draw attention to 
the structure of the several parts ; the leaf is perhaps 
the best to commence with. Choose some simple leaf, 
as the poplar, and show its structure ; point out the 
stalk, the blade, and the veins, and explain how the sap 
circulates through the leaves, and returns to form the 
other parts of the plant : next exhibit several leaves (op 
what is better, small branches with leaves), and point 
out their differences. The first division of leaves is into 
straight or parallel veined, as in grasses — and net 
veined, as in the cheny. The teacher may choose, for 
illustration, to shew varieties of form, such leaves as 
the oak, rose, willow, chesnut, fir, carrot, parsley, shep- 
herd's-purse, &c., and for the difference of texture, the 
laurel, mallow, houseleek, &c. The varieties of roots 
should also be exhibited to the class ; the fibrous, as in 
grasses — creeping roots, as in mint and couch grass — 
tuberous, as in the potato — ^bulbous, as in the tulip and 
onion — and branching, as the roots of trees. In this 
manner the general nature of the several parts of plants 
should be taught, and then the distinctions of the great 
divisions of the vegetable kingdom. Let us take, as an 
example, a lesson on the order violacece or violets. Teacher 
exhibits a complete plant of the pansy. What plant do 
I hold in my hand ? Children — A pansy. Do you know 
any other name for it? Yes, it is sometimes called hearts- 
ease. What are those little white threads at the lower 
part ? They are the roots. Yes, and next is the soft 
green stem with the leaves ; what shaped leaves are 
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they ? Long notched leaves. Look at the stem again, 
is it round ? No, it has edges or angles. Look now at 
the slender stalk on which the flower is placed ; where 
does it grow from ? From the place where the leaf 
joins the stem. Yes, flowers grow from the axil 
between the leaf and the stem. Look now at the blos- 
som or flower, it grows in a little cup, which has ^ve 
divisions like small leaves, which are called sepals ; then 
the large coloured leaves of the flower are called petals. 
Let us count them ; there are five. Are they all of 
the same size ? No ; the two upper ones are the 
largest. Are they all alike in colour r No ; the upper 
petals are deep purple ; the lower ones pale yellow, 
streaked with purple veins ; and in the middle of the 
flower is a little spot of green, and on the lowet leaf 
some darker yellow. Let us now pull off the purple 
and yellow petals, (or crown of the flower) and the 
green sepals, or cup. What do you see now? — five 
thin pale yellow parts; these are the stamens^ and 
serve to make the seed fruitful. We will now remove 
the stamens : what is left ? It is called the pistil ; it 
has a round body below, then a bent part like a neck, 
and at the top a little round head. The seeds are in 
the lower part, called the ovary ; the part like a neck 
is the style^ and the head is the stigma. When the 
seeds are ripe, the little pod, which contains them, 
opens (dividing into three parts) for them to fall out. 
Then they are shaken out by the wind, and fall into 
the ground to become new pansy roots. Repeat again 
the names of all the parts of the plant. What other 
flower have you seen resembling the pansy ? The 
violet. What time of the year does the violet bloom ? 
Where is it found ? Are all violets alike ? No ; the 
dog vioJet has no smell, and the sweet violet has. Are 
pansies ever found wild ? Yes, sometimes in com 
fields. 

In this manner the types of the principal orders of 
plants may be described, as the seasons admit of obtain- 
ing specimens in flower. 
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Animals are decidedly more attractive to children 
than plants, and the interest increases as we approach 
the Mgher orders, probably from their closer affinity 
to man. Specimens of many of the smaller kinds, such 
as insects and molluscs, can be easily obtained to form 
the subjects for lessons; and for the larger species, 
pictures may be used, taking care to commence with 
those which the children are likely to have seen, and 
always directing them to observe the animals them- 
selves as they have opportunity. It is easy to lead 
even little children to distinguish between vertebrate and 
invertebrate animals. The perfect development of the 
vertebrated form may be pointed out in the human 
frame, and the invertebrate (or the absence of a skull 
and back bone) in the common garden snail, or in in- 
sects. By exhibiting at the same time such specimens 
as a snail, a fly or beetle, and a common star-fish, and 
comparing them, a very distinct idea of the three sub- 
divisions of the in vertebrated animals may be imparted. 
In the vertebrated animals the distinctions are more 
easily made ; from the fact that the children are likely 
to have seen living specimens of the principal orders. 
A lesson should be given on each of the great classes, 
explaining their general structure and habits; and 
then more detailed lessons on the orders^ and finally 
lessons on particular animals. Sometimes it is well to 
contrast two species, by which the peculiarities of 
both are better brought out, as in the following lesson : 
See, children, what I have to-day for us to talk about. 
I will pass them round for you to examine more closely 
by and by ; but at present you must be contented to 
see them from my hand. Look at this butterfly ; count 
•its wings — there are four of them. Here is another 
insect — the common blue-bottle fly; count its wings 
also ; it has only two. Are the wings of both insects 
alike in appearance ? No ; those of the butterfly are 
downy looking, because they are covered with little 
scales, while the wings of the fly are thin and trans- 
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parent. Which has the longest wings ? The butter- 
fly ; and see how beautifully marked they are. Both 
insects have the body divided into three parts. I will 
point to them — the head — the chest — the abdomen. The 
butterfly has two long horns, or antennae, and two large 
eyes — not like our eyes (which are simple) but as if 
many thousand eyes wxre pressed close together, so 
that the insect may see in every direction without 
turning its head. If you try to catch a fly, it is sure 
to see your hand coming, from whatever direction you 
try to approach it. Count the feet of the fly ; it has 
six — so have most other insects. Look at the front 
part of the butterfly's head, and you will see a fine 
thread coiled up : this is the trunk, or tube, by which 
it gathers food. You may see also a trunk on the 
mouth of the fly, by which it sucks up food and mois- 
ture. These insects were not always like what they are 
now. At flrst they were eggs — then caterpillars, or 
grubs. You may have seen in the garden the cater- 
pillars on the leaves ; they eat a great deal, and grow 
very fast, changing their skins several times. At last 
they seek out some hidden spot, and seem to die ; then 
they appear to be wrapped up in a curious little case 
or skin. After some time this case bursts open, and 
the insect comes out quite changed. It is no longer a 
caterpillar, with many short feet, crawling and eating 
greedily, but a light beautiful creature, with pretty 
wings and six jointed legs, as you see now ! It no 
longer devours leaves, but lives on honey, which it 
sucks out of the cups of flowers with its long trunk, 
and it flies about in the sunshine. It ^vill soon lay its 
eggs on the same kind of plant which it once lived on 
itself, and then it will die I 

VERTEBRATED ANIMALS. 

Fishes. — What is this a picture of ? A fish. What 
fish ? A herring. Can you tell me what fishes are 
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covered with ? Scales. The scales grow irom the skin 
in the same manner as the hairy covering of land 
animals. Have fishes any feet ? No ; but where the 
feet should be, they have fins, to assist them in swim- 
ming. What kind of a tail has a fish? Generally 
flat and broad ; it is by bending the body, and pressing 
the tail against the water, that they move forwards. 
Look at the form of the fish — ^its head tapers to a 
point — the body swells in the middle, and tapers or 
grows less towards the tail, and the head seems to join 
the body without a neck. How do fishes breathe? 
Not as we do, by taking pure air into the lungs, but by 
taking water into their mouths, and passing it out 
through their gills, which are the lungs of fishes ; but it 
is not water, after all, that keeps the fish alive ; for if 
there were not air mixed with the water, the fish 
would die, so that it is the air which is in the water 
that they breathe. All fishes have a skull and back 
bone, a brain, and nerves to feel with. They have 
eyes, but no eye-lids — ears, which are inside their 
heads, and they have the senses of smell, taste, and 
touch. The blood of fishes is cold. Fish are produced 
from smail eggs called spawn. You have seen the hard 
roe of the herring ; this is the spawn. You know that 
fish live and move about in the water ; but I want 
you to think how they move. When we walk about, 
we rest our weight upon the ground, and move along 
by steps. Birds, when at rest, perch on trees or on the 
ground to support the weight of their bodies, and they fly 
by beating their wings on the air, thus supporting and 
moving themselves ; but if a bird closes his wings, he 
falls to the ground, for he is heavier than the air. Now 
let us turn to the fish. If you drop a stone into the 
water, it sinks. Why ? It is heavier than the water. 
If you place a piece of wood on the water, it floats. 
Why ? It is lighter than the water ; but a fish neither 
rises nor sinks ; it is about the same weight as the 
water, so that it can stay still where it likes, and has 
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only to move forwards, and does not require to support 
its own weight. God has made the fish so, because water 
is more dense than air, and it requires much more strength 
to move through it. What do fishes eat ? Some eat 
such vegetables as grow in the water, and others ea't 
small animals or other fishes. What a multitude of 
fishes of various form and size the great ocean con- 
tains, and how many different kinds of food they re- 
quire ! Yet aM are fed and have enough ! Who feeds 
and supports them? 

Reptiles. — Did any of you, children, ever see a frog or 
a lizard? They are cold-blooded like the fishes, and are 
called reptiles. There are four kinds of reptiles — 5er- 
pents^ lizards, tortoises, and frogs. Look at this pic- 
ture of a fi:og ; it is sitting up, and resting its two fore- 
feet on the ground. It moves along by leaps or jumps, 
and feeds on little insects, catching them with its slimy 
tongue. It lives sometimes on land, and sometimes in 
the water, and for this reason is called amphibious. 
Reptiles, like fishes, are produced from eggs. 

Look next at the picture of the lizard. He is an ac- 
tive, pretty little animal, with a long tapering tail. 
You may see him in sunny weather running about on 
the dry stony banks ; but do not try to catch him by 
the tail, or perhaps it may break off" in your hand ! 
Some lizards are very large ; one kind, the crocodile, is 
as much as thirty feet in length ! Can you show me 
how long that is? 

Here is the picture of a serpent. He has a long thin 
body, and no legs. How does he move ? By bending 
his body in a waved form, and so crawling along ; some- 
times he climbs trees by winding himself round the 
branches. Serpents are produced from eggs, and they 
are cold-blooded. What do they eat? They eat 
animal food ; some catch young birds, or suck birds' 
eggs. The serpents of hot countries are often very 
large, and feed on large animals. Some kinds could 
MD. a. man or a deer. 
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Look at this picture of a tortoise. He is not like 
the other reptiles; his body is enclosed in a homy 
shell, out of which he puts his head^ feet^ and tail. He 
walks slowly, moving himself along on his toes. Has 
he a back bone ? Yes ; but it is spread out with the 
ribs and breast bone to form the shell. The tortoise is 
very strong, and can move with a man on his back ! 
He lives very long, much longer than a man. Some 
of them are very large, and so heavy that it would 
take six or eight men to lift one of them ! The turtle 
(which is like a tortoise) lives much in the sea, and is 
caught and used by men for food. Reptiles are most 
common in hot countries, and there the largest kinds 
are found. 

Birds, — Birds have not cold blood, like reptiles, but 
warm like ourselves. They are produced from eggs, 
and you knoAv that they breathe air. Do you see this 
picture ? What bird is it intended to represent ? A 
sparrow. You have often seen sparrows. Name the 
parts to which I point. The heak — the wings — the/ce^. 
The bodies of birds are kept warm by their feathers, 
which also serve to make them lighter for flying ; and 
those on the wing form a sail or fan to catch the air, 
and support the weight of the bird. What a wonder- 
ful thing a bird's wing is ! So light and yet so strong ! 
All the skill of man could not make it. It is God's 
work. How swiftly and smoothly birds skim through 
the air ! Sometimes high out of sight, like the lark ; 
and sometimes low near the ground, like the swallow 
before rain. We are tired by a walk of a few miles, 
and want to rest ; but some birds can fly thousands of 
miles without resting or stopping. Once a year bircfs 
lose'^their old feathers, and get new ones ; this is called 
movUing, When walking out in the fields, some of 
you may have seen a bird's nest; how neatly it is 
made ! Birds build nests to hold their eggs and young. 
With what does the bird make its nest? With its 
bill, which serves it as a hand. Some birds (like the. 
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eagle) feed on flesh, and are called rapacious ; many 
have feet like the sparrow, and are called perching 
birds; others, as the cock and hen, scratch up the 
ground, and are hence called scratching birds ; those 
with long legs, to walk about in the shallow water, are 
named waders ; and those which have feet for swim- 
ming, like the duck, are called swimming birds. We 
admire some birds for their sweet song, others for 
their pretty plumage ; and many are useful to us, as 
the hen, which gives us eggs— the goose, whose feathers 
make us nice beds, and whose quills serve to make pens ; 
the swallow catches the flies which would otherwise 
annoy us — while the rooks and other birds eat up the 
grubs and worms which would destroy the farmer's 
crops. 

The large animals which you, children, have been 
accustomed to see, such as the dog, the horse, and 
the cow, are called m^xmmalia, because they suckle 
their young. Our own bodies belong to this class, for 
you know that a mother suckles her child. Men are 
counted first, as the most perfect, and are called two- 
handed, because no other animal has the same num- 
ber of hands. Next the mxmkey, which is called four- 
handed ; then hats, which have wings instead of hands, 
and are called wing-handed — then others that feed on 
insects, as the hedge-hog — then those that eat flesh, as 
the cat and dog. Next whales — then the animals which 
have thick skins, as the horse and ass — then those which 
chew the cud, as the cow and sheep, and are called 
ruminating — then the toothless animals, as the sloth — 
then those which have teeth to gnaw, as the rat and 
ihouse, and are called gnawers — and last, the pouched 
animals, as the kangaroo. All these are alike in one 
thing ; they all suckle their yoimg, but they are dif- 
ferent in many other respects; most of them have 
some kind of hairy covering, and they have aU warm 
blood, and breathe air. 



i 
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LESSON ON THE CAT- 



Let US have a lesson on the cat. Look at this pic- 
ture ; is it like a cat ? You have often seen living cats ; 
what have you observed about them ? First we may 
see that pussy s head is short and round ; if we feel it, 
we find that there is a hard bone inside ; what is this 
bone ? The skuU — so that she has a skull and a backbone, 
and is a vertebrated animaL Her ei/es are bright and 
directed forwards, and are so made that she can see 
with very little Hght. Her ears are large and set for- 
wards also, for she wants to see and hear what is before 
her, when watching for her prey. If you have ever 
nursed a cat, you must have felt how soft and warm her 
fiir coat is, and how soft her feet are ; but if pussy hap- 
pens to get angry, she soon darts out her sharp claws, 
which before she had kept in their little cases. What 
are her claws for ? They serve to hold her prey, what- 
ever it may be, perhaps a poor little mouse, or a bird ; 
and then, look at her sharp pointed teeth made for 
tearing flesh- How fierce she looks when she has a 
mouse in her mouth, and how she growls ! Pussy does 
not hunt her prey like the dog- She listens and watches 
until it comes nigar, and then leaps out on it, seizing it 
with her claws- In the night time she creeps quietly 
about; her long whiskers serve to feel the way, and 
her soft feet make no noise- She listens to every sound, 
and the mice and rats must keep out of her way, or she 
will have them I Children hke to play with cats, but 
there are animals of the cat kind which no one would 
like to go near. The great lion and the fierce tiger 
are like very large cats ; they have similar teeth and 
claws, but are so strong that even a cow or a horse 
could not resist them, and would become their prey ; 
but these large animals are only foimd in hot countries, 
where there are great jimgles and forests for them to 
hide in, and where they find abundant food in the herds 
of wild animals which feed on the nch herbage of the 
fertile plains. 
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LESSON ON THE RABBIT. 

What animal does this picture represent ? A rabbit. 
Its ears are very different from those of the cat. The 
cat wants to hear chiefly in one direction^ so her ears 
incline forwards ; but the rabbit can turn his long ears 
almost any way. His eyes^ too^ are so placed on the 
side of his head^ that he can see nearly all round him, 
behind as well as before. Why is this ? The poor 
little rabbit is a timid animal ; he does not wait to 
fight, but seeks safety in flight when he sees a dog or a 
man approaching, and to make himself more secure, he 
digs a hole or burrow in the ground, and there hides 
when danger is near ; there also the yoimg rabbits are 
nursed and reared in safety. Did you ever see a rabbit 
run ? He has very long hind feet, and leaps or gallops 
along at a great rate. What does he eat ? Not flesh, 
but vegetable food — thistles, and grass, and other plants. 
He has sharp, flat teeth in front, like those of a rat, 
for he is a gnawing animal, and his body is covered 
with warm iur. If you go out into the fields where 
rabbits are, just as the darkness of night is approach- 
ing, or in the early morning, you may see them skip- 
ping about in the dewy grass ; but when it is day, and 
men and dogs are about, they hide in their burrows. 
Many tame rabbits are kept in hutches ; they are very 
pretty and harmless, and will eat cabbage and lettuce 
leaves firom the garden, and bran or meal. Should you 
like to keep rabbits ? Some children are fond of them, 
and like to ik^di and tend them. WiU you remember 
that rabbits and hares^ beavers^ rats, and miccy have 
gnawing teeth in front, and grinding teeth to chew 
their food at the sides of their mouths, but no holding 
teeth like dogs and cats. 
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POETRY AND IMUSIC. 

The utility of simple rhymes and moral songs in the 
instruction of young children is so universally admitted, 
that we need say nothing here to advocate it; but 
should any of the following songs be thought puerile, 
we can only say that experience has proved them to be 
suited to the infant mind. Yet we think the subject 
stni open to great improvement, and worthy the atten- 
tion of those who, possessiQg the power, may not deem 
it beneath them to write poems for the amusement and 
instruction of infants. To teachers we would recom- 
mend the practice of questioning their pupils on the 
subject of each poem, so as to make sure that they 
comprehend it, and, when necessary, to give the mean- 
ing in prose ; as by these means much greater interest 
will be excited in the minds of the children, who, 
when afterwards required to repeat or sing the words, 
will do so understandingly^ and not by rote. Much at- 
tention should be given to the tone of voice, and also 
to secure a distinct pronunciation of the words, as bad 
habits are easily formed, and are difficult to be eradicated. 
In an infant school, rhymes are often repeated or sung 
to relieve the length of the lesson, and the teacher 
should then endeavour to select words in harmony with, 
or relating to the subject of the lesson in hand ; and, 
in the same manner, moral songs may be chosen to suit 
the feelings of the children at the time, or the events of 
the day. 
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VERSES FOR VERY LITTLE CHILDREN. 

God lives on high, 
Beyond the sky ; 
And angels bright, 
All cloth'd in white. 
The praises sing 
Of heaven's Eang. 

This God can see 
Both you and me ; 
Can see at night 
As in the light ; 
And all we do 
Remembers too. 

*Tis he bestows 
My food and clothes ; 
And my soft bed 
To rest my head ; 
And cottage neat. 
And mother sweet. 

And should not I 
For ever try 
To do what he 
Has ordered me, 
And dearly love 
This Friend above ? 

I always should 
Be very good ; 
At home should mind 
My parents kind ; 
At school obey 
What teachers say. 

Now if I fight. 
And scratch and bite. 
In passions fall. 
And bad names call. 
Full well I know 
Where I shall go. 
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If I have not 
Done what I ought, 
I am not fit 
With God to sit. 
And angels hright 
AU cloth'd in white. 

I will confess 
My naughtiness. 
And will entreat 
For mercy sweet; 
O Lord 1 forgive. 
And let me live. 

My hodj must 
Return to dust. 
Then let me fly 
Beyond the sky, 
And see Tfiy face 
In that sweet place. 

From " Peep of Day,' 



INFANT PRAYER. 

Heavenly Father, listen kindly 

To an infant's feehle prayer : 
Keep from evil, guard in danger, 

And support me hy thy care. 
Make me good, and pure, and holy ; 

Fill my heart with love to thee ; 
That I soon may he as angels, 

Happy for eternity. 

T, J, Terrington. 



REPENTANCE. 

If ever we do wron^. 
Or any sin commit. 

If we be sorry for our fault. 
Our God will pardon it. 
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^at grief alone is trae» 

And shall not be in vain, 
Which makes us most sincerely wish 

To never sin again. 

When with a contrite heart 

To God we strongly pray, 
In loYe and kindness he will hear. 

And cleanse our faults away. 

Jesus the Saviour died. 

And went again to heaven, 
That when we look to him, we might 

Have all our sins forgiven. 

He will his spirit give, 

And penitence impart. 
And cause within our breasts to grow 

A pure and sinless heart. 

T. J, Terrington. 



ON OBEDIENCE. 

1 that it were my chief delight 
To do the things I ought ! 

Then let me strive with all my might 
To mind what I am taught 

Whatever I am told to do, 

I'll cheerfully obey ; 
Nor will I mind it much, although 

I leave a pretty play. 

When I am bid. 111 freely bring 

Whatever I have got ; 
And never touch a pretty thing 

If mother tells me not. 

When she permits me, I may tell 

About my little toys ; 
But if she's busy, or unwell, 

I must not make a noise. 
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And when I learn my hymns to say* 

And work, and resZd, and spell* 
I will not think ahout my pUy, 

But try and do it well. 

For God looks down from heayen on high. 

Our actions to behold ; 
And he is pleased when children try 

To do as they are told. 



BROTHERLY LOVE. 

The God of heaven is pleased to see 
That little children all agree, 
And will not slight the praise they bring 
When loving children join to sing. . 

For love and kindness please him more 
Than if we gave him all our store. 
And children here, who dwell in love. 
Are like his happy ones above. 

The gentle child who tries to please, 
Who hates to quarrel, fret, and tease. 
And would not say an angry word — 
That child is pleasing to ^e Lord. 

O Lord ! forgive, whenever we 
Forget thy will and disagree. 
And grant that each of us may find 
The sweet delight of being kind. 

Mrs. Giibert. 



CHILDREN BROUGHT TO feSUS. 

As infants once to Christ were brought* 
That he might bless them there. 

So now we little children ought 
To seek the same by prayer. 
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For when their feeble hands were spread. 
And bent each infant knee, 

** Forbid them not," the Saviour said, 
And so he says to me. 

Though now he is not here below. 

Yet we must do his will ; 
To him may little children go. 

And seek a blessing still. 

Well pleased that little flock to see. 
The Saviour kindly smiled. 

Oh I then he will not frown on me. 
Because I am a child. 



MORNING HYMN. 

When first the morning light we see. 

And from our beds arise, 
We to our God should thankful be, 

Who every want supplies. 

'Twas God who made the pretty sun 
Which gives all day its light, 

And it was God who made the moon. 
And stars that shine at night. 

The fish that in the water swim. 

The beasts upon the land. 
Were all created first by him. 

And shew his mighty hand. 

The food we eat, the clothes we wear, 
• 'Tis God alone can give ; 
And only by his love and care 
Can little children live. 

Then let us ever caution take. 

His holy laws to keep. 
And praise Him from the time we wake 

Until again we sleep. 
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GOD MADE THE SKY. 

God made the sky that looks so hlue ; 

He made the grass so green ; 
He made the flowers that smell so sweet, 

In pretty colours seen. 

God made the sun which shines so bright. 

And gladdens all we see. 
It comes to give us heat and light ; 

How thankful we should be. 

God made the pretty bird to fly ; 

How sweetly has she sung, 
And» though she flies so very high. 

She wont forget her young. 

God made the cow to give nice milk. 

The horse for us to use ; 
We'll treat them kindly for his sake. 

Nor dare His gifts abuse. 

God made the water for our drink ; 

He made the fish to swim ; 
He made the trees to bear nice fruit ; 

Oh 1 how should we love Him. 



MYSELF. 



My hands, how nicely are they made, 

To hold and touch and do! 
Ill try to learn some honest trade 

That will be useful too. 

My eyes — how fit they are to read. 
To mind my work, and look ! 

I ought to think of that indeed. 
And use them at my book. 

My tongue — 'twas surely never meant 

To quarrel or to swear 1 
To speak the truth my tongue was sent. 

And also for my prayer. 



i 
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My thoughts — for what can they be given ? 

For thinking, to be sure ; 
That I might think of God and heaven, 

And learn my faults to cure. 



GOD'S CARE OF US. 

My little body 's made by God, 
Of soft, warm flesh, and crimson blood. 
The slender bones are placed within, 
And over all is laid the skin. 

My little body *s very weak ; 
A fall or blow my bones might break ; 
The water soon might stop my breath ; 
The fire might close my eyes in death. 

But God can keep me by his care ; 
To him I'll say this little prayer : 
** O Godl from harm my body keep. 
Both when I wake and when I sleep.". 

From *^ Peep of Day.' 



THE CREATION. 

Twas God who made this world so fair. 
The shining sun, the sky, the air ; 
'Twas God who made the sea, the ground. 
And all the things I see around. 

When he began this world to make. 
These were the mighty words he spake ; 
** Let there be light 1" His voice was heard. 
And the obedient light appeared. 

The Angels saw the light arise. 

And with their praises filled the skies : 

** How great our God 1 how wise 1 how strong !" 

Such is their never-ending song. 

From **Peep of Day.'* 
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GOD IS IN HEAVEN. 

God is in heaven — can he hear 
A little prayer like mine ? 

Yes, thoughtful child, thou must not fear- 
He listeneth to thine. 

God is in heaven — can he see 

When I am doing wrong ? 
Yes, that he can, he looks at thee 

Ail day and all night long. 

God is in heaven — would he know 

If I should tell a lie? 
Yes, though thou saidst it very low, 

He'd hear it in the sky. 

God is in heaven — does he care. 

Or is he good to me ? 
Yes, all thou hast to eat or wear — 

*Tis (Jod who gives it thee. 

God is in heaven — may I pray 

To go there when I die ? 
Yes, love, be good, and then one day 

He'll call thee to the sky. 

Mrs. Gilbert. 



HYMN. 



Around the throne of God, 
In sweet and solemn hymn, 

His praises ofb are heard. 
With voice of cherubim ; 

But will he hear an infant raise 

Its little song of feeble praise ? 

Yes ! God delights to hear 
The grateful sounds that flow 

From lips and hearts sincere, 
However mean and low ; 

Then, infants, lift a cheerful voice. 

And in His love, with songs, rejoice. 
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We thank thee, Lord of all, 

For thine unwearied care ; 
Our food to thee we owe, 

The raiment which we wear. 
And every joy that glads our hearts 
Thy kindly love to us imparts. 

Oh I grant thy saving grace. 

To make our spirits pure. 
That we may reach the place 

Where heavenly joys endure ; 
Oh 1 happy they who dwell with Thee 
And Christ the son eternally. 

^ WilderspiiCs Manual 



MORNING HYMN. 

The sun shines brightly in my room ; 

I must from bed arise ; 
Then let me thank the Gk)d who made 

Ton beautiful blue skies. 

How sweetly have I slept all night. 

How calm my slumbers were 1 
Oive me a grateful heart, O Lord, 

For thy unwearied care. 

Keep me from evil through the day, 
. And guard from every sin. 
Then my young heart will happy be. 
My conscience pure and clean. 

Oh I may I love thee more and more. 

And make it my delight 
To ever act and think and feel 

As always in Thy sight. 

Those are the happiest in heaven 

Who dwell most near to thee ; 
The more I love and do thy will. 

The happier I shall be. 

Wilderspin't Manual, 
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EVENING HYMN. 

Before I lie upon my bed, 

In sweetest sleep to rest my head, 

Let me to God sincerely raise 

A song of glad and grateful praise. 

What happy hours Fye spent to-day, 
In useful work and healthful play ; 
And all the pleasure I have known 
Was by thy goodness to me shown. 

Forgiye each wrong that I have done, 
For Jesus* sake, thine only Son ; 
Make me more good and pure and mild. 
That I may be Thine own dear child. 

When morning brightens o'er the skies. 
From gentle sluml^rs may I rise. 
With happy thoughts and spirits free. 
Resolved each day to live to Theel 

WUderspifCs Manual, 



MORNING THOUGHTS. 

The mom is breaking ; 

Night flies away ; 
The lark uprising. 

Salutes the day. 
Low droop the flowers. 

All wet with dew ; 
The last star quivers. 

Then fades from view. 

The cattle lowing 

The milkmaid greet ; 
To labour hastening 

Are busy feet ; 
The wain 's slow rolling 

The road along ; 
The peasant 's trolling 

His matin song. 
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The cock's shrill crowing, 

The bee's low hum, 
The sheep-bell tinkling . 
Tell day is come. 
* In this bright season, 
• ^ Shall I in bed, 
'Gainst sense and reason, 
Still hide my head? 

No ! lightly springing, 

I'll break the chain 
My senses holding 

In sleep's dull reign ; 
Then bending lowly. 

With heart and mind. 
Thank Him most holy 

For blessings kind ; 

And seek protection. 

Lest I should stray. 
Or sin's infection 

Corrupt my way ; 
Then, rising meekly. 

With strengthened heart. 
Prepare discreetly 

To act my part. 



■:>'' 
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TEACHING FROM THE STARa 

Stars, that on your wondrous way 
Travel through the eyening sky. 
Is there noUiing you can say 
To a child so young as I ? 
Tell me, for I long to know, 
Who hais made you sparkle so ? 

*< Child, iu surely as we roll 
Through Itw dark and distant sky. 
You hare an immortal soul. 
Bom to live when,we shall die. 
Sunsvaiid planets pass away ; 
Spirits never can decay. 



' v . 
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"Yes, and God, who bade us roll,. 
God, who hung us in the sky. 
Stoops to watch an infant soul 
With an ever-gracious eje ; 
And esteems it dearer far. 
More in value than a star !" 



GOD SEES ME. 

Fm not too young for God to see, 

He knows my name and nature too ; 
And all day long he looks at me. 

And sees my actions through and through. 

He listens to the words I say, 
He knows the thoughts I have within. 

And, whether I'm at work or play, 
He^s sure to see me if I sin. 

Oh 1 how could children tell a lie. 

Or cheat in play, or steal, or fight 
If they remembered God was nigh. 

And had them always in his sight ? 

Then when I wish to do amiss, 

However pleasant it may be, 
m always try to think of this-— 

I*m not too young for God to see. 

Mm. Gilbert, 



THE CREATION, 

To depths of darkness and of night 

God spoke the word, and there was light ; .\^y ( 

And at his call the night and day wk^f 

Held o'er the earth alternate sway. '"^'' 

The waters gathered in a heap, ., 

And formed the mighty, rolling deep; . ■■^y/'' 

Whilst o'er the fresh young earth wen ieen ^ j«^ 

Trees, herbs and plants in richest green. ^ ,}k^ 
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God made the starry worlds on high. 
Sun, moon, that light us from the sky ; 
Within the waters fish had birth, 
And birds flew lightly o'er the earth ; 
Whilst on it shining insects crept. 
And beasts disported, fed and slept. 
God saw tfiat it was good, when done, 
As thus the whole in beauty shone. 

God next, in condescending love. 
Made man to lift his thoughts above. 
Whilst he the fruits and flowers enjoyed, 
With purest pleasures unalloyed. 
And o'er all Uving things held sway, 
A kingly ruler day by day. 
That, for this bounty, he might raise 
To heaven sweet songs of grateful praise. 

T, J, Terrington. 



THANKS FOR THE GIFTS OF PROVIDENCE. 

I have a home in which to live, 

A bed to rest upon, 
Good food to eat, and fire to warm. 

And raiment to put on. 

Ejnd parents full of gentle love, 

Brothers and sisters too ; 
With many kind and loving friends. 

Who teach me what to do. 

How many little children have 

No food, no clothes to wear. 
No house nor home, no parents kind 

To guide them by their care. 

For all thy bounty, O my God, 

May I be grateful found. 
And show my love by constant aims 

To love all tBose around. 

WilderspirCs Manual. 
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GOD PRESENT EVERYWHERE. 

All things in ocean, earth, and air, 

God's Spirit can survey. 
Amid the deepest gloom of night. 

Or splendour of the day. 

His presence fills this mighty wOrld, 

And every distant star ; 
There is no place where he is not, 

Or be it near or far. 

His eye can see our inmost thought. 

And all our secret ways ; 
And knows each sin that we commit. 

Or deed that seeks his praise. 

How wonderful ! what holy fear 

Should fill each mind and heart. 
And make us seek with fervent zeal 

To act a truthful part. 

All those who love Almighty God, 

And walk in righteousness, 
Need feel no dread, for he is nigh. 

To help them and to bless. 

T. J. Terrington. 



THE TWO GREAT COMMANDMENTS. 

Love Grod with all your soul and strength. 

With all your heart and mind ; 
And love your neighbour as yourself; 

Be faithful, just and kind. 

Deal with another as you'd have 

Another deal with you: 
What you're unwilling to receive 

Be sure you never do. 



^' 
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LITTLE CHILDREN, LOVE EACH OTHER. 

Little children lore each other ; 
Th the blessed Sayionr's rule ; 
Everj little one is brother 
To his playfellow at school. 

We're all children of one Father, 
The great God who reigns abore. 
Shall we qnarrel ? No, much rather 
Would we be, like him, all love. 

He has placed ns here together. 
That we riionid be good and kind » 
He is ever watching whether 
We are one in heart and mind. 

Selfish children's sad beharioor 
Shows they Ioyc themselres alone» 
But the cMdren of the Sariour 
Say not any thing's their own. 

All they hare they share with others^ 
Giye kind looks and gentle words ; 
Thus they lire like happy brothers. 
And are known to be the Lord's. 



THE HAPPY RULE. 

Very little things are we ; ■ 
Oh I how mild we all should be ; 
Nerer quarrel, never fight ; 
That would be a shocking sight. 
And would break a happy rule 
Of our much-lored infant school. 

Like the pretty lambs we see. 
Like the little busy bee. 
Well be gentle all the day. 
Love to learn as well as play. 
And attend to every rule 
Of our much-loved infant school. 
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THE LITTLE DOG. 

ril neyer hurt my little dog. 
But stroke and pat his head ; 
I like to see him wag his tail, 
I like to see him fed. 

Poor little thing ! how very good, 
And very useful too, 
For do you know that he will mind 
What he is hid to do? 

Then I will never heat my dog. 
Or ever give him pain ; 
Poor fellow, I will give him food, 
And he*ll love me again. 

A faithful friend he ever is. 
Nor e*er forsakes his trust. 
Oh then, for all the care he takes, 
I'll love my dog, I must. 

Wilderspin's Infant System. 



LITTLE PUSSY. 

I like little pussy, her coat is so warm. 

And if I don't hurt her, she'll do me no harm ; 

So ril not pull her tail, or drive her away, 

And pussy and I very gently will play. 

She will sit hy my side, and I'll give her some food. 

And she'll love me because I am gentle and good. 

Wuderapin's Infant System. 



THE BUSY BEE. 

Busy bee, busy bee, fly, fly about ; 

Visit all the pretty flowers, and suck their sweetness out. 

Busy bee, busy bee, fly, fly away ; 

Gather honey while you can, this clear sunshiny day. 
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Children, be like the bee, march, march about. 

Visit all jour lessons now, and find, their meaning out. 

Children, be like the bee, work, work away ; 

Gather Imowledge while jou can, in the morning of life's day. 



THE NORTH WIND. 

The north wind doth blow, and we shall have snow ; 
And what will the robin do then, poor thing ? 
He'll sit in a barn, and keep himself warm. 
And hide his head under his wing, poor thing. 

The north wind doth blow, and we shall have snow ; 
And what will the swallow do then, poor thing ? 
Oh ! do you not know that he's gone long ago 
To a country much warmer than ours, poor thing ? 

The north wind doth blow, and we shall have snow ; 
And what will the honey-bee do, poor thing ? 
In his hive he will stay, till the cold 's gone away. 
And then hell come out in the spring, poor thing. 

The north wind doth blow, and we shall have snow ; 
And what will the dormouse do then, poor thing ? 
Holl'd up like a ball, in his nest snug and small. 
He'll sleep till warm weather comes back, poor thing. 

The north wind doth blow, and we shall have snow ; 
And what will the children do then, poor things ? 
When lessons are done, they'll jump, skip and run. 
And play till they make themselves warm, poor things. 



THE BODILY POWERS. 

I have got a tongue to talk, 
Legs and feet with which to walk. 
Hands which many things can do. 
With most useful fingers too. 

With my tongue I every day 
Kind and gentle things should say. 
Naughty words should mover speak. 
But let all be pure and meek. 
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On my feet I walk to school. 
Just in time to break no rule. 
And, when mother calls, must run. 
That her will be quickly done. 

I can nothing do as yet 
With my hands my bread to get, 
But I trust that I shall learn 
Them to useful works to turn. 

If we would know true delight. 
We must always use aright 
Every power which God imparts ; 
This will give us happy hearts. 

T, J, Terrington, 



THE LARK. 

Ah ! little lark, I see you there, 

So very, very high 1 
Just like a little tiny speck 

Upon the clear blue sky. 

How good is he who strengthens thus- 
Your slight and slender wing. 

And teaches such a little throat 
So sweet a song to sing ! 



SPARE THE INSECT. 

Oh turn that little foot aside. 
Nor crush beneath its tread 

The smallest insect of the earth, 
Which looks to God for bread. 

If He who made the Universe 
Looks down in kindest love. 

To shape an humble thing like this 
From His high throne above, 
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Thou tbonldflt not dare in wantonness 
That creature's life destroy. 

Nor give a pang to any thing 
Tlmt he has made for joj. 

My child, begin with little things 

To act the gentle part, 
For God will turn his love away 

From the cruel, selfish heart. 



LAMBS. 

Ah I little lambs, you never fight. 
You never growl nor scratch nor bite. 
As dogs and cats so often do ; 
So every body *8 fond of you : 
Tet no one teaches you what's right. 
Nor tells you it is wrong to fight. 

How very bad it then must be 
For us to fight and disagree, 
For we are taught day after day 
What's right or wrong to do or say. 
And told that God, who reigns above. 
Is pleased when we each other love. 

Hone, 



THE FLY. 

My merry little fly, come here, 

And let me look at you; 
I will not touch you, though you're near. 

As naughty children do. 
I see you spread your pretty wings, 

That sparkle in the sim ; 
I see your legs, what tiny things. 

And yet how fast they run I 

You walk along the ceiling now. 

And down the upright wall; 
I'U ask mamma to tell me how 

You walk and do not fall ! 
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Twas Grod that taught you, littie ^» 
To walk along the ground, 

^nd mount ahore my head so high. 
And frolic round and round ! 



I'll near you stand to see you play. 

But do not he afhud ; 
I would not lift my little hand 

To hurt a thing He made. 
My merry little fly, come here. 

And let me look at you, 
I will not touch you, though ye«i*re 

As naughty children do. 



THE DONKEY. 

Just look at that donkey, how patient he stands, 

And eats the coarse tiiistles and grass ; 
Some say he is silly and stupid, but all 

May learn some good tmtiis from an ass. 

How steady to market he carries the milk. 

In barrels slung on at each s|de ; 
Till we are more useful and active than be, 

'Twould wiser be not to deride. 

Sometimes in a neat little carriage he draws 

The inralid sickly and pale. 
With slow, equal steps to receire the fresh air. 

That he soon may be healthy and hale. 

Yon old man so poor drires his donkey around. 

And gathers sticks, stubble and straw ; 
He just earns a liying, and loves the good beast* 

And says •• Ne'er a finer he saw," 

Though the ass has long ears, and a TOiugh, nigged coat, 

'Tis naughty to put him to pain. 
To beat him with sticks, or to pelt him with stones. 

God made not one creature in vain. 

T. J. T&rritigtm. 
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THE SEED. 

If we should take a tiny seed, 

And sow it in the ground, 
It soon into a plant would grow. 

And spread bright leaves around. 

The damp would quickly make it swell, 

And downwards send a root, 
And soon above the earth would rise 

A pretty pale green shoot. 

This little shoot would rise and rise 

Into an herb or tree, 
And bear sweet flowers or leaves or fruit, 

Just as its kind might be. 

Grod does all this ; it is the way 

He gives us com for bread. 
Sweet herbs to eat, and pleasant fruit. 

That we may all be fed. 

Then let us never see a plant, 

Or blossom-bearing tree. 
But let us think how good He is. 

And warmly thankful be. 

T, J. Terrington, 



FORTITUDE. 

little children should not cry. 

If they chance to get a fall, 
If some dust blows in the eye. 

Or they're struck at by a ball. 

If they learn such little ills 

Merrily to laugh away, 
They with fortitude will bear 

Greater in a future day. 

Wilder spin* » Manual, 
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CLEANLINESS. 

Little children should be seen 
With their hands and faces clean ; 
Dresses tidy, neat and right ; 
Pinafores exceeding white. 
If we loved them much before, 
When they're clean we love them more. 
Then, little children, all be seen 
With your hands and faces clean. 
And don't forget to comb your hair. 
Before you all to school repair. 

Wilderspin*8 Manual, 



PLATING WITH FIRB. 

I have a dreadful tale to tell. 

And from it pray take heed. 
An accident that once befel. 

Most sorrowful indeed. 

A little boy was left alone 

Beside the parlour fire. 
And very soon to play with it • 

He had a strong desire 

He with the poker touch'd the bars. 

And then he nearer came. 
At last a spark flew out, and set 

His pinafore in flame. 

He called, and cried, and ran about. 

But no one heard his voice. 
Although, whilst in the burning pain, 

He made a dreadful noise. 

When from their walk into the town 

His parents both retum'd, 
They found their poor, dear little boy 

To death was wholly bum'd. 

Oh ! children, never play with fire. 

But from it keep away ; 
Or you may, like that little boy. 

Be burnt to death some day. 

Wilderspint Manual. 
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FACTS FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 

Tea 18 prepared from the leaf of a tree ; 
Honey is gathered and made by the bee ; 
Butter is made from the milk of the cow ; 
Pork is the flesh of the pig or the sow; 

The juice of the apple makes cider so fine ; 
The juice of the grape makes very nice wine ; 
The juice of the barley makes porter so strong ; 
And opium 's the juice of the poppy so long. 

Oil is obtained from fish and from flax ; 
Candles are made from tallow and wax ; 
Leather is made from an animal's skin ; 
Sand and soda make glass so transparent and thin. 

The small coral insect forms rocks in the sea; 
Cotton is soft, and grows on a tree ; 
Galls are tibe nuts that form on the oak ; 
Tobacco 's a poisonous plant which men smoke. 

Glue is prepared from skins which they boil; 
Putty is made from whiting and oil ; 
Cork is the bark of a very large tree ; 
Sponge is a substance that grows in tiie sea. 

Linen is made from the fibres of flax ; 
Paper, we know, is made from old rags ; 
Worsted is made from wool soit and warm ; 
Silk is prepared and spun by a worm. 



TEA AND SUGAB. 

To procure us our breakfast, far over the sea 
Ten thousand long miles we must send for our tea ; 
Where the Chinese are busy, to pick the leaves green. 
To roll them and dry them, so neat and so clean. 

And some for the sugar a voyage must go. 
To the burning West Indies where sugar-canes grow. 
Where the poor naked negro toils all the hot day. 
To prepare the sweet cargo in lands tsuc away. 
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" WASTE NOT, WANT NOT.*' 

I must not throw'upoB the floor 

The cmst' I cmmot eat ; 
There Vmafiy a hungry little one 

Would think it quite a treat. 

The com from which my bread is made 

God causes it to grow ; 
How sad to waste what He has giren I 

He would both see and know. 

My parents take the kindest care 

To get me wholesome food, 
And so I must not waste a bit 

That might do others good. 



'Tis " wilful waste brings woeful want. 

And I may live to say, 
'* Oh ! how I wish I had the bread 

Which once I threw away. 



»• 



»» 



ONE THING AT A TIMB. 

Work while you work, play while you play. 
That is the way to be cheerful and gay ; 
All that you do, do with your might. 
Things done by halyes are never done right ; 
Work while you work, play while you play, 
That is the way to be cheerful and gay. 

One thing each tame, and that done well. 
Is a very good rule as many can tell ; 
Moments are useless, trifled away. 
So work while you work, play while you play. 
Work while you work, etc. 

M, A, Stodart, 



PLAY AND WORK. 

Oh 1 how pleasant 'tis to see 
Little children full of glee, 
FuU of froUc, full of mirth. 
As the kitten on the hearth 
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HarmleBS as the little lamb 
Qsily sporting by its dam. 
Oh I how pleasant 'tis to see 
Little children full of glee. 

But we must not always play. 
Frolic days and months away ; 
Like the bee upon the wing, 
We must gather in the spring ; 
Summer comes, and winter too. 
We shall find enough to do ; 
Let us learn as well as play. 
Mindful of a future day. 

M.F, 



THE RAINY DAY. 

The rain is f&lling very fast, 

We can't get out to play ; 
But we are happy while in school. 

Though 'tis a rainy day. 
Then clap, clap altogether, 

Clap, clap away. 
Oh ! the Infant School 's a happy place. 

Upon a rainy day. 

For while the rain comes pouring down. 

We merrily sing our song; 
And to hearts content and spirits light 

Time quickly speeds along. 
Then clap, clap all together, etc. 

We listen all attentively 

To what our teachers say, 
And when our lessons all are o'er, 

'Tis then the time to play. 
Then clap, clap, etc. 

With smiling faces, at our posts 

So orderly we stand, 
Then quickly turn and march away. 

When master gives command. 
Then march, march altogether, 

March, march away ; 
Oh ! the Infant School 's a happy place 

Upon a rainy day. 
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MY MOTHER. 

I must not tease my mother, 

For she is very kind ; 
And everything she says to me 

I must directly mind. 
For when I was a baby, 

And could not speak or walk, 
She let me on her bosom sleep, 

And taught ine how to talk. 
My mother dear, my mother dear, 
My gentle mother dear. . 

■ 

I must not tease my mother; 

And when she likes to read. 
Or has the head-ache, I will step 

Most silently indeed. 
I will not choose a noisy play. 

Nor trifling troubles teU, 
But sit down quiet by her sido, 

And try to make her well. 

My mother dear, etc. 

I must not' tease my mother ; 
I've heard dear father say. 
When I was in my cradle sick, 

She nursed me night and day ; 
She lays me in my little bed. 

She gives me clothes and food. 
And I have nothing else to pay. 
But trying to be good. 

My mother dear, etc. 

I must not tease my mother ; 

She loves me all the day, 
And she has patience with my faults, 

And teaches me to pray. 
How much I'll strive to please her 

She every day shall see, 
For should she go away or die. 

What would become of me ? 

My Mother dear, etc. 
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EVENINa. 

The day is past, the sun is set. 

And the white stars are in the sky ; 
While the long grass with dew is wet. 

And through the air the bats now fly. 

The lambs haye now lain down to ileep ; 

The birds have long since sought their nests ; 
The air is still ; and dark and deep 

On the hill side the old wood rests. 

Yet of the dark I have no fear, 

But feel as safe as when 'tis light ; 
For I know God is with me there, , 

And he will guard me through the night. ' 

For (jod is nigh me when I pray ; 

And when I dose my eyes in sleep, 
I know that he will with me stay, 

And will all night watch by me keep. 

For he who rules the stars and sea, 
Who makes the grass and trees to grow. 

Will look on a poor child like me. 
When on my knees I to Him bow. 

He holds all thingps in His right hand. 

The rich, the poor, the great, the small. 
And when we sleep, or sit, or stand, 

Is with us, for He loves us all. 

Thomas Miliar, 



INFANT SCHOOL SONG. 

Come and see how happily 

We spend each day. 

Always joining cheerfully 

In work and play. 

In our books and sports combined 

Many are the joys we find. 

Come and see how happily 

We spend each day. 

Always joining cheerfully 

In work or play. 
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We improve the present hour. 

For swift it fliea ; 

Youth is but a passing flower, 

That blooms and dies ; 

But, with harmless mirth and song. 

Time with us still glides along. 

Come and see how happily, &c. &c. 



THE VELLAGB GREEN- 

On the cheerful village green. 

Scattered rocmd with houses neat. 
All the boys and girls aro seen ^ 

Playing there with busy feet. 
Now they frolic hand in hand. 

Making many a merry chain. 
Then they form a warlike band. 

Marching o'er the level plain. 
On the cheerful village green, &c. &&. 

Now ascends the worsted ball. 

High it rises in the air. 
Or against the cottage wall 

Up and down it bounces there ; 
Or die hoop, with even pace. 

Buns before the merry crowd ; 
Joy is seen in every face, 

Joy is heard in damours loud. 
On the cheerful village green, &c. &c. 

For, among the rich and gay. 

Fine, and grand, and dressed in laces. 
None appear more glad than they. 

With happier hearts or happier faces. 
Then, contented with my state. 

Let me envy not the great, 
Since true pleasure we may find 

In a cairn, contented mind. 
On the cheerful village green, &c. &c. 

Jane Taylor, 
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BUTTERCUPS AND DAISIES 

Buttercups and daisies, 
Oh ! the pretty flowers. 
Coming ere the spring-thne 
To tell of sunny hours. 
While the trees are leafless, 
While the fields are bare, 
Buttercups and daisies 
Spring up here and there. 

Ere the snowdrop peepeth. 
Ere the crocus bold. 
Ere the early primrose 
Opes its paly gold. 
Somewhere on a sunny bank 
ButtercuxM are bright, 
Somewhere 'mong the flroEcn gnuB 
Peeps the daisy white. 

Little hardy flowers, 
like to children poor 
Playing in their sturdy health 
By their mother's door. 
Purple with the north wind. 
Yet alert and bold. 
Fearing not and caring not. 
Though they be a-cold I 

What to them is weather? 
What are stormy showers ? 
Buttercups and daisies 
Are these human flowers. 
He who gave them hardship 
And a life of care, 
Gave them likewise hardy strength. 
And ^tient hearts to bear. 

Mary Hawiit. 



THE FLOWERSv 

The children of an infant school. 

Whene'er allowed to play. 
Should neither Aniits nor blossoms pull, 

Nor on the borders stray. 
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But we may look upon them all. 
Their names and colours tell, 

And may, around the garden wall. 
Their pleasing fragrance smelL 

Without the sun, nor hill nor plain 
Could yield us fruit or flowers. 

Nor could they flourish if the rain 
Fell not in gentle showers. 



PLEASURES OF INDUSTRY AND CONTENTMENT. 

Some think it a hardship to work for their bread. 

Although for our good it was meant ; 
But those who won't work have no right to be fed. 

And the idle are never content. 

All honest employment brings pleasure and gain, 

And makes us our troubles forget; 
For those who work hard have no time to complain, 

And *tU better to labour than fret. 

E'en if we had richesi, they could not proear« 

A happy and peaceable mind ; 
Rich people have trouble, as well as the poor. 

Although of a different kind. 

It signifies not what our stations have been, 

Nor whether we*re little or great ; 
For happiness lies in the temper within. 

And not in the outward estate. 



THE ANT AND THE CRICKET. 

A silly young cricket, accustomed to sing 

Through the warm sunny months of gay sommer and spring, 

Began to complain when be found that at home 

His cupboard was empty, and winter was come; 

Not a crumb to be found 

On the snow-covered ground ; 

Not a flower could he see. 

Not a leaf on a tree ; 
"01 what will become,'* eaya the cricket, "of me?" 
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At last, hy »tarystioD and famine made bold. 
All dripping with wet and all trembling with cM, 
Away he set off to a miseriy ant, 
To see if, to keep him alire, he would grpii 

Him shelter from rain ; 

A mouthltd of grain 

He wished oidj to boiTOw ; 

He'd repay it to-morrow ; 
If BOl» he must die of starvation and sorrow. 

Says the a^t to the cricket, ** Vm your serrant and friend. 

Bat we ants never borrow, nor do we e'ier lend ; 

But tell me, dear cricket, did you lay nothing by 

When the weather was warm ?" Quoth the cncket, " Not I ! 

My heart was so light 

That I sang day and night. 

For all nature looked gay.'* — 

** You sang, sir, you say ? 
€ro, tlien,** says the ant, '* and dance winter away.** 

Thus ending, he hastily lifted the wicket. 

And out of the door turn'd the poor little crieket. 

Folks call this a fable ; I'll warrant it true ; 

Some crickets have four legs, and some have but two. 



THE FALLING RAIN. 

The falling rain will us detain 

From getting out to play. 

But why complain ? by this we gain 

A lesson more to-day. 

The drops are small, and quickly fUI 

To fertilize the ground. 

Then round the wall, so fresh and tall. 

The plants and flowers are found. ' 

The clouds that fiy along the sky 

Collect the watery store. 

And, to sui^ly the earth when dij. 

Thus out their torrents pour. 

Wise men agree that from the sea 

The vapours chiefly rise ; 

When once set free, unseen they flee> . 

And gather in the skies. 
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When yaponrs Areeze, by slow degrees 

They fall as fleecy snow. 

But hail is rain congealed again. 

When dropping down below. 

The falling rain will us detain 

From getting out to play, 

But why complain ? by this we gain 

A lesson more to-day. 



THE INFANT SCHOOL. 

Round the pleasant playground 
See we troop with glee, 

Flying now the swing round, 
Happy folks are we. 

Now we view the flowers. 
Scent their sweet perfume, 

Or in shady bowers 
Pass the sultry noon. 

Hark I the bell is ringing ; 

Now we form in line, 
And, a sweet song singing, 

March to measured time. 

Soon in school collected, 

All in order meet, 
There, beloved, respected. 

We our teachers g^reet. 

Then with gentle kindness. 
And with winning words. 

To their hearts they bind us 
With, love's hidden cords. 

• 

Now the seeds of learning, 

Sown in willing soil. 
Watered from truth's fountain, 

Watch'd with care and toil. 

Soon the pleasant fruit shall 

In our lives appear ; 
Loving, wise, and usefol. 

We'll repay their oare. 
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SONG ON CHEERFULNESS. 

Always gay, always gay, 
Would you know how best you may 
Drive the spectre care away ? 
I'll giye instructions ample. 

Never let ill-humour stay 
To the close of any day ; 
Be sure to meet a smile half-way» 
And follow my example. 

Many nourish discontent. 
Sit, and mope, and there resent 
Injuries that ne'er were meant. 
And worry all about them. 

Always gay, always gay. 
Never let ill-humour stay ; 
Be sure you meet a smile half-way. 
And follow my example. 

While they grumble, scold, and fret. 
It seems to me they quite forget 
'Twould be more pleasant if they'd let 

The world go on without them. 
Always gay, &c. &c. 



EARLY TO BED. 



Early to bed and early to rise 

Is, I have heard, the way to be wise. 

If health you would seek, this counsel you'll take. 

Be early asleep, and early awake ; 

'Tis good for your health, 'tis good for your pone ; 

No doctor you'll need, and 8eld9m a nurse. 

Then early to bed and early to rise. 

That we may be healthy, wealthy, and wise. 



INDUSTRY. 

Every one on earth should be 
Busy as the honey-bee. 
Active, lively all the day. 
Working in a usefol way. 
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Some must thirtk that thej may know 
How to teach and truth to show ; 
Some must rule with rightful sway. 
Others all their laws obey. 

Some must work with skilful hand. 
Some must sow, some tiU the land, 
Some must hoard, and some must trade, 
That the world be wealthy made. 

What can little children do, 
Weak, untaught, and helpless too ? 
K they learn with care, they may 
Useful be some future day. 

God intended that we should 
Work for one another's good ; 
It will always give us joy 
Time to actively employ. 

And we best this law fulfil. 
When we use our thought or skill 
With a calm, contented mind. 
In the lot to us assigned. 

T, J, Terrington, 



PITY TO THE AFFLICTED. 

We always should be very kind 
To people deaf, or lame, or bUnd ; 
And pity give to their distress. 
And try to make them feel it less. 

It shows a very cruel heart. 
And those must act a wicked part. 
Who, with a base and evil pride. 
Would at their painful wants deride. 

We cannot tell how soon we may 
Be just in such a state as they ; 
How then should we be put to shame. 
If others treated us the same ? 
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We cannot all the reason see 
Why God permits snch things to be» 
But one of them at least we know, 
That we may pity learn to show. 

Wilderspins ManuaL 



THE RUNAWAYS. 

The nightingale, swallow, and swift. 

The wrynecks, and chiff-chaffs, and plovers 
Their quarters in antm^n must shift, 

Of cold winter weather no lovers. 
The cuckoo in April is heard. 

Oh, then he's a merry ** new-comer ;" 
But he is a sun-loving hird. 

And stays with us only in summer. 

Sara Coleridge, 



LIFE AND LABOUB. 

See, the sun is rising 
O'er the eastern hill, 

Man and beast awaking. 
Both their part to fill. 

Now the labouring oxen 
Plough the fallow field ; 

Soon the soil they loosen 
Will its increase yield. 

Through the valley winding. 
Rolls the river bright, 

On its bosom bearing 
Ships with precious freight. 

Not a creature living 
In this* world below. 

But the Father loving 
Gives some work to do. 

Earth, and air, and ocean. 

All obey his will ; 
Swift, with silent motion, ' 

RoU the seasons still. 
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Infancj *8 our spring time ; 

Youth, the summer's glow ; 
Manhood, fruitful autumn ; 

Age, the winter's snov. 

To ocean rolls the river; 

The circling year is done; 
Man's soiQ goes to its Giyer'; 

Eternity 's hegun. 



PERSEVERANCE, OR TRY AGAIN. 

'Tis a lesson jovt should heed. 

Try, try, tiy again ; 

If at first you don't succeed. 

Try, try, try again. 

Then your courage should appear. 

For, if you will persevere. 

You will conquer, never fear. 

Try, try, try again. 

Once or twice tho* you should ful. 

Try, try, try again ; 

If you would at last prevail. 

Try, try, try again, 

If we strive 'tis no disgrace. 

Though we may not win the race ; 

What should you do in that case? 

Try, try, try again. 

If you find your task is hard. 

Try, try, try again ; 

Time inll bring you your reward ; 

Try, try, try again. 

All that other fblks can do. 

Why, with i>atience, should not you ? 

Only keep tMs rule in view. 

Try, try, try again. 



ffiehstm. 



THE MONTHS. 

Januaiy brings the si&ow, 
Makes our fe^ and fingers glow. 
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February brings the rain. 
Thaws the ftozen hike again. 

March brings breezes, loud and shrill. 
Stirs the dsuicing daffodil. 

April brings the primrose sweet. 
Sifters daisies at our feet. 

May brings flocks of pretty lambs. 
Skipping by their fleecy dams. 

June brings tulips, lilies, roses, 
Fills the children's hands with posies. 

Hot July brings cooling showers. 
Apricots and gilliflowers. 

August brings the sheayes of oorn. 
Then the harVest home is borne. 

Warm September brings the fruit. 
Sportsmen then begin to shoot. 

Fresh October brings the pheasant, 
Then to gather nuts is pleasant. 

Dull November brings the blast, 
Then the leaves are whirling Hast 

Chill December brings the sleet. 
Blazing fire and Christmas treat. 

Sara Coleridge, 



SPRING. 



How lovely are the days of spring. 
How beautiful and bright, 

When nature smiles in everything, 
And all the world is light ! 

The sunny fields are fresh and green. 
All covered o'er with flowers ; 

Gay birds amongst the trees are seen, 
Or in the woodland bowers. 
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The lark is singing in the sky 

A glad and merry song, 
And, as I watch him soar on high, 

I gaily dance along. 

How happy does my spirit seem 

At such a sight as this ; 
Whilst playing in the sunny beam, 

I feel a perfect bliss. 

The buds and blossoms on the trees 

In autumn fhiit will be, 
When ripen'd by the summer breeze 

To full maturity. 

Oh 1 may my childhood's early years 

Be like this lovely spring, 
And to ray fHends, for all their cares, 

Hich fruits of goodness biing. 

WUderBpin'% Manual, 



SUMMER. 

What a pleasant summer day I 
Sweetly smells the new-mown hay 1 
And the air is full of sound 
From the happy reapers round. 

Gentle rains begin to fall. 
Giving life> refreshing all ; 
And the thirsty ground appears 
Wet with bright and joyous tears. 

Small birds flit on gentle wing. 
Or from leafy branches sing ; 
Insects glance before the sight. 
Merry with a wild delight. 

Everything is full of joy ; 
Each has something to employ ; 
The busy ant, the honey-bee 
May a lesson teadi to me. 
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If my time I always gpend. 
Working for a useM end, 
Life to me will pass away 
Like a happy summer day. 



Wilderspin** MHamual, 



AUTUMN. 



Fields of ripe and yellow com 
Now the lovely scene adorn ; 
And the farmer gaily sings 
As the harvest home he brings. 

Fruit hangs ripe on every bough. 
Which, from weight, is drooping low. 
Ruddy, beautiful, and sweet. 
Fair to see, and good to eat. 

With a rich and precious hoard. 
Grain and wheat, the bams are stored ; 
Soon the men will thresh it o'er. 
And the miller grind to flour. 

Every heart is glad and gay ; 
Plenty for cold winter's day. 
When the winds are bleak and rude. 
Fills each heart with gr^ititude. 

Let us never then forget 
Unto. whom we owe the debt; 
•Tis a gracious God who gives 
Food by which each creature lives. 

Every blessing we receive. 

All the things that we can have. 

Will a double joy impart, 

If taken with a thankful heart. 

WUderspim* Manual, 



WINTER. 

It is the cold winter, the snows are descending. 
And soon all the earth will be covered with white ; 

The strength of the tempest the branches is bending. 
And keen is the tcoBt on tbia dark winter's night. 
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How pleasant to sit by the warm glowing fire. 
So calm and so sweet, with kind faces around ; 

Whilst the sharp cold increases, the wind rises Mgher ; 
I need not care for it, I hear but the sound. 

Oh t let me reflect, and just think for a minute ; 

Perhaps, while I'm seated so happily here. 
And free from the storm, some poor creatures are in it. 

And perished with cold, or astounded with fear. 

Let me learn in my breast kindly feelings to nourish. 
And, what is still better, kind actions to do ; 

It is the best way to make happiness flourish, 
To do good to others, and feel for them too. 

Well is it for those unto whom God has giyen 
Abundance on earth, wealthy silver and gold. 

Around them to spread the kind bounties of heaven. 
And succour the poor, the distress'd and the old. 

WilderspuLS Manual, 



THE MINERAL KINGDOM. 

The solid earth sometimes ascends 
In mountains wild and high, 

With pointed peaks and rocky sides. 
Where snows for ever lie. 

Sometimes it forms most lovely vales. 

The verdant hills between ; 
With wide and level plains, o'er which 

Are winding rivers seen. 

Beneath its surface miners find 
Coals, metals, slate, and stones. 

To make us fires, to form our tools. 
And roof and build our homes. 

Some things they get are rich and rare. 

As silver, diamonds, gold ; 
With coloured marbles, crystals, gems. 

Most lovely to behold. 
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These lifeless things we minerals call ; 

They neither feel nor grow, 
Yet are of greatest use to us. 

Which every day we know. 

How richly hath Almighty God 

Fill'd earth for our supply ; 
Then let us not forget to send 

Our grateful thoughts on high. 

T, J. Terrington. 



THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 

How beautiful the earth appears, 

Array'd in lovely green, 
With herbs, and plants, and shrubs, and trees. 

In flower and blossom seen. 

They grow from little tiny seeds. 

When scatter'd in the earth ; 
And from each tree, year after year. 

Fresh leaves come budding forth. 

How wonderful the pow*r of €k)d. 

That to a thing so small 
Can give a mystic pow'r to grow 

So beautifiUi and tall. 

And further still, each tree and plant 

Will many seeds produce. 
Which soon would grow just like itself^ 

Supplied with vital juice. 

All things that grow but do not fieel, 

We vegetables call ; 
And they so many uses have, 

We cannot tell them aU. 

To birds and beasts they offer shade, 

And some afford them food ; 
And many roots, and herbs, and fruits 

For man are very good. 
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Some are delightful, rich, and sweet, 

And pleasant to l^e taste ; 
But it is wrong too much to eat, 

Or shamefully to waste. 

God's gifts to us are fireely giyen, 

But never to abuse ; 
We should partake with thankful hearts, 

And moderately use. 

T, J. Terrington. 



THE ANIMAL KINGDOM. 

Such things as feel, and live, and more, 

The animals we call ; 
And some are very large indeed, 

And some are yery small. 

The lion, tiger, camel, horse. 

Ass, deer, and elephant. 
The dormouse, and the humming-bird, 

Gnat, beetle, fly, and ant. 

Some liye amidst the deserts wild, 

Some seek the fertile plain, 
Some live in trees, some live in holes. 

Some swim the watery main. 

Each one enjoys its happiness. 

As instinct urges on, 
And some delight in flocks to crowd. 

And some to be alone. 

And many useful are to man — 

The horse to draw or bear. 
The dog to guard, the cow for milk. 

The sheep has wool to shear. 

We each of these should kindly treat, 

For all the good it gives ; 
A. feeling heart would never hurt 

The meanest thing that lives. 
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If truly we loved Grod, our lore 

Would surely thus be shown. 
That we should be most kind to them. 

Because they are His own. 

71 J. Terrington. 



TREES. 



The oak is called the king of trees; 
The aspen quiyers in the breeze ; 
The poplar grows up straight and tall ; 
The peach-tree spreads along the wall ; 
The sycamore gives pleasant shade ; 
The willow droops in watery glade ; 
The fir-tree useful timber gives ; 
The beech amid the forest lives. 

From ** Pretty Lessons,** "by S. Coleridgi 



THE BEES. 

Soon as ruddy morning 
Streaks the eastern sky, 

From the hive outpouring 
See the brown bees fly. 

Fly away, pretty bees, fly away. 

Fly away. 

They don't wait to chatter ; 

Little time for fun ; 
But away they scatter ; 

Work is to be done. 
Fly away, &c. 

With their bags all loaded. 
And their baskets full. 

On the homeward road, it 
Seems a heavy pull. 

Fly away, &c. 

Once more safely landed, 

Glad to be at home ; 
None comes empty handed. 

But the idle drone. 
Fly away, &c. 
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Now a little rested. 
Off they are again ; 

Hours must not be wasted. 
Nor days spent in vain. 



THE HOBSE. 

Come, children, let us now discourse 
About the pretty, noble horse ; 
And then you soon will plainly see 
How very useful he must be. 

He draws the coach so fine and smart, 
And likewise drags the loaded cart. 
Along the road, or up the hill ; 
Though then his task is harder still. 

Upon his back men ride with ease ; 
He carries them just where they please ; 
And though it should be many a mile. 
He gets them there in a little while. 

With saddle on his back, they sit, 
And manage him with rein and bit ; 
The whip and spur they use also. 
When they would have him faster go. 

And be the weather cold or hot. 
As they may please, he'll walk or trot ;] 
But if to make more haste have need. 
He'll gallop with the greatest speed. 

'When dead, his shining skin they use 
As leather for our boots and shoes ; 
When live or dead, then, thus we see 
How useful still the horse must be. 

Wilderspin's Infant System* 



THE ASS. 



The ass is scom'd by thoughtless boys. 

And passes weary days. 
And all cry, ** What a horrid noise," 

When the poor creature brays. 
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But patiently he bears his load. 
Or draws his master's cart 

Along the rough and hilly road ; 
From town or village mart. 

And children who refuse to walk 
The way their teacher asks. 

And spend their time in foolish talk. 
When they should learn their tasks ; 

Will be hereafter, as in youth, 
The lowest of their class, 

And may be called with perfect truth. 
More stupid than an ass. 



THE BUTTERFLY. 

Ton butterfly, whose airy form 

Flits o'er the garden wall, 
Was once a little crawling worm. 

And could not fly at aU. 

The little worm was then enclosed 

Within a shell-like case. 
And there it quietly reposed 

Until a change took place. 

And now on red and purple wings 

It roves as free as air. 
Visiting all the lovely things 

That make the earth so &ir. 

And we, if humbly we behave. 

And do the will of God, 
And strive to follow to our grave. 

The paths the saints have trod — 

Shall find a change more glorious far 
Than that which came to li^ht. 

When, bursting through its prison bar. 
The butterfly took flight. 
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Hirough Christ, who reigns above the skies, 

To us it will be given 
Aloft on angel's wings to rise, 

And taste the joys of heaven. 



THE BEHTOEER. 

Oh ! Lapland's clime is cold and drear, 
And snow lies there throughout the year ; 
But heaven has there the reindeer sent. 
Which makes the people quite content 

When on a journey they would go. 
He draws them smoothly o'er the snow ; 
His flesh is used by them for food ; 
£Us skin makes clothing warm and good. 

They of his fat their candles make ; 
His bones for chairs and stools they take ; 
Their pins, their needles, and their thread 
Are from this useful creature made. 

And thus, although *tis strange indeed, 
This beast supplies their every need, 
Which shews how good, how kind, how wise, 
Is He who rules our destinies* 



THE COW. 

Come, children, listen to me now. 
And you shall hear about the cow ; 
Youll find her useful, live or dead, 
Whether she's black, or white, or red. 

When milk-maids milk h^ morn and night, 
She gives them milk so fresh and white ; 
And this we little children think 
Is very nice for us to drink. 

The curdled milk they press and squeeze. 
And so they make it into cheese ; 
The cream they skim and shake in chums. 
And then it soon to butter turns. 
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And when she's dead, her flesh is good ; * 
For beef is good and wholesome f(K>d ; 
But though 'twill make us brave and strong* 
To eat too much is yery wrong. 

Her skin, with lime and bark together. 
The tanner tans, and makes it leather ; 
And without that, what should we do 
For soles to every boot or shoe ? 

The shoemaker cuts it with his knife» 
And bound the tops are by his wife. 
And then he nails it to the last, 
And sews to make it tight and fast. 

The hair which grows ux>on her back 
Is taken (whether white or black). 
And mixed with mortar, short or long. 
Which makes it stick quite firm and strong. 

The plasterer spreads it with his tool. 
And this you'll find is jiist the rule, 
And when it's smooth and dry and &8t, 
I'm sure it many years will last* 

Her hoofs, with care, make glue so good 
For carpenters to join their wood ; 
Her fat, with cotton used aright. 
Make candles which we burn at night. 

' Her feet they wash and scrape and boil. 
From which they skim off" neat's-foot oil ; 
Her feet are then both dean and sweet. 
And very nice for us to eat. 

And last of all, if cut with care, 
' Her horns make combs to comb our hair ; 
And so we learn, thanks to our teachers. 
That cows are very useful creatures. 

WilderspirCi Infant System, 



THE DOG. 

The cow, the sheep, the horse have long 
Been made the subject of our song ; 
But there are many creatures yet 
Whose merits we must not forget. 
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Then first the dog, so good to guard 
His master's cottage, house, or yard, 
Dishonest men away to keep, 
And guard us safely while we sleep. 

For if, at midnight still and dark, 
Strange steps he hears, with angry bark 
He bids his master wake and see 
If thieves or honest folks they be. 

• 

At home, abroad, obedient still. 
His only guide his master's will, 
Before his steps or by his side. 
He runs or walks with joy and pride. 

He runs to fetch the stick or ball, 
Returns obedient to the call. 
Content and pleased if he but gains 
A single pat for all his pains. 

But whilst his merits thus we praise, 
Pleased with his character and ways, 
This let us learn, as well we may. 
To love our parents and obey. 

Wilder spin* 8 Infant St/stem, 



BIRD'S FOOD. 

Long-legs, hasten away I 
Cockchafers, leave your play. 
The searching rook for you doth look 
Throughout the livelong day. 

Snail with wreathed sheU, 
Slugs of grove and dell, 
The parent-thrush on you will rush, 
And bear you off to his cell. 

Beetles, take to your heels ! 
Hither the night-jar steals, 
And moth doth seek with gaping beak ; 
He's partial to evening meals. 
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Flies, both great and small. 
The martlet quits the wall ; 
The swift and swallow will swiftty follow, 
And they wiU swallow you alL 

Worms go under earth; 
Grubs, return to your berth ; 
The lapwing will take you and robin will ahake you ; 
The winter 's his time of dearth. 

Ants in clustering )iills. 
Fear the partridges' bills ; 
They hunt in the stubble to work yon trouble, 
And each has a beak that kills. 

Bees, take care of yourselves ; 
Tits are ravenous elves. 
The bee-eating bird I lately heard 
Where into the bank she ddves. 

At the sound of the cuckoo's voice. 
No insects need rejoice ; 
Cuckoo I cuckoo I he's coming for you ; 
Of grubs he takes his choice. 

Glow-worms, hide your light ; 
The warbling bird of night 
On you will sup I He'll gobble you up ; 
You'd better not shine so bright. 

Spiders, scamper away ; 
Off with your eggs, I pray ; 
The woodpecker 's drumming ; hell soon be coining ; 
He'll find where your nests you lay. 

Gnats, that wheel and flit, 
Beware of little tomtit. 
'Tis not for the fruit that fly-catcher mute^ 
On yonder bough doth sit. 

Dragon-flies, brightly blue, 
King-fishers look for you ; 
See, over the stream, like a rainbow gleam. 
She's hovering now in view. 
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Creatures that live in the sludge. 
Jack Snipe will poke and drudge ; 
The mire he'll rout till he turns you out, 
And who his fare would grudge? 

Hop away, croaking frog. 
The bittern is come to the bog, 
The bittern that booms in the erening glooms 
As loud as the baying dog. 

Fish of river and lake, 
The heron comes out of the brake ; 
His neck 's doubled back, but he means to attack ; 
He'll cause you to quail and quake. 

Fish of sea and ocean. 
The osprey's loud commotion. 
Her downward dash, and splutter, and splash. 
Must frighten you, I hare a notion. 

Sara Coleridge, 



THE CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. 

The bright red blood, in healthy state, 

Is driven by the heart. 
Through' arteries to circulate 

To the remotest part. 

Thus nourishment the blood contains 

Is in our system laid ; 
The rest is gathered by the veins. 

And to the heart conveyed. 

The blood, now of a purple hue, 

Requires a thorough change. 
Before that it again should through 

The body freely range. 

And therefore to the lungs it flows 

For alteration there, 
And this it quickly undergoes 

By contact with the air. 
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Thus purified, it enters in 
The other side the heart. 

Anew its journey to begin. 
And life and health impart. 



THE SUN. 

Somewhere it is always light, 

For, when 'tis morning here. 
In some far distant land 'tis night. 

And the bright moon shines there. 

When you're undressed and going to bed. 

They are just rising there, 
And morning on the hills doth spread. 

When it is evening here. 

And other distant lands there be 

Where it is always night ; 
For weeks and weeks they never see 

The sun, nor have they light. 

For it is dark both night and day. 
And, what 's as wondrous quite. 

The darkness it doth pass away. 
And then for weeks 'tis light. 

Yes, while you sleep, the sun shines bright ; 

The sky is blue and clear ; 
For weeks and weeks there is no night. 

But always daylight there. 



Thomas Millar, 



THE SOLAR SYSTEM.. 

The solar system comprehends 
The sun which shines so bright. 

And planets that around him roll. 
Receiving heat and light. 

First, Mercury his circuit takes. 
Of soft and silvery mien ; 

Lost in the sun's refulgent blaze. 
He is but seldom seen. 
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yeims, fair wanderer, then appears. 

And next him takes the lead. 
And as a morn or evening star 

Is beautiful indeed. 

In the third path the earth revolves. 

With her attendant moon, 
Making the lovely summer's eve 

More sweet than sultry noon. 

Mars is the fourth ; by ruddy hue 

His aspect may be known, 
And, differing thus from other stars, 

He readily is shown. 

Wandering beyond the planet Mars, 

Thirteen small stars are hurled. 
Which, from their forms and motions, seem 

The fragments of a world. 

Then Jupiter, with four large moons, 

A brilfiant scene displays ; 
They make his nights resplendent shine. 

By their reflected rays. 

Then Saturn, who with wond'rous rings 

And seven fair moons is graced ; 
Herschel, with his six moons, appears 

Next in the system placed. 

And last, astronomers have foimd 

(Though placed more distant far) 
Neptune, who rolls his lengthened round, 

A telescopic star. 

How great must God be, who has made 

So many worlds on high 1 
And yet how kind, for he looks down. 

And marks a sparrow fly 1 

Though Lord of countless worlds unknown. 

He makes that child his care 
Who asks his favor, and who breathes 

To him the fervent prayer. 
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THE OCEANS. 

The oceans number five ; 
Two lie around the poles ; 
Between us and America, 
A third, the Atlantic, rolls ; 
The Indian ocean next 
The fourth is said to be ; 
A fifth the great Pacific is, 
From tempests often free. 



THE DENOMINATIONS OF LAND. 

The surface of the globe 

By some is said to be 
One third the dry and solid land, 

Two^thirds the dark blue sea. 

A portion of the land. 

Of very great extent, 
Unbroken by the rolling sea, 

Is called a Continent. 

A space the ocean bounds, 

Save at a narrow spot. 
This name (descriptive of its state), 

Peninsula, has got. 

An Isle, or Island, is 

The name by us applied 
To land which seas or oceans deep 

Surround on every side. 

And we an Isthmus call 
That narrow spot or neck 

Which thus doth mighty bays or seas 
Completely intersect. 

A Promontory, Cape, 
Or Headland bold jut out 

Afar into the sea, and make 
The seamen sail about. 
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THE DENOMINATIONS OF WATER. 

The vast expansive deep 

Is Ocean named aright ; 
There we may sail for many days, 

The land still out of sight. 

The Sea, though also vast 

And deep and briny too, 
Has shingle, sand, or rocky coast 

Much nearer us in view. 

A Bay is where the sea 

Breaks in upon the land ; 
, A Gulf is more extensive still. 

And deep, we understand. 

A passage where the tide 

Without obstruction flows, 
Though long and narrow, by the name 

Of Channel often goes. 

An outlet from a sea 

Into the ocean great. 
Narrowed by land on either side. 

Is often called a Strait. 

A Haven and a .Creek 

Are bays of smaller size. 
Where ships may proper shelter seek. 

When violent storms arise. 

When many rivers meet. 

As in the sea they fall. 
An Estuary, Soimd, or Firth 

The swelling tide they call. 

When hills on every side 

A sheet of water make. 
Or large or small, or salt or fresh. 

We say it is a Lake. 



GOOD THINGS FROM DISTANT PLACES. 

Tea is brought from China ; 
Rice from Carolina, 
India, and Italy, 
Countries far beyond the sea. 
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Coffee comes from Mocha. 
Wholesome Tapioca 
Is from the West Indies brought. 
Where the humming-birds are caught. 

That same land produces 
Fruits of richest juices ; 
Shaddocks, Oranges, and limes 
Bipen in those sunny climes. 

Tamarind and Guava, 
Pine-apples, Cassava, 
(Or the Tapioca bread) 
There are in profusion spread. 

Who would get the Sago, 

Far as India may go ; 

There the Cocoa-nuts are growing ; 

There the skies are fiercely glowing. 

Indigo for dyeing 

Is of her supplying ; 

Lofty Palms you there may view. 

With the feathery Bamboo. 

Shawls so rich and handsome. 
Diamonds worth a ransom, 
From the same far country brought, 
Are by wealthy people bought. 

Ceylon's balmy island 
Long hath furnished my land 
With Cinnamon, and costly Pearls 
Worn by dames and pretty girls. 

Pepper, which so nice is. 
Cloves and other spices 
We receive from Indian Isles, 
Distant many thousand miles. 

Sugar so delicious. 
Arrow-root nutritious, 
Are conveyed, I here protest. 
From the Indies East and West. 

Plantain and Banana 
Grow in hot Guiana ; 
There the Chocolate is found. 
Parrots in the woods abound. 
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Books that you may read in 
This fact are agreed in, 
Hiat Peru and Mexico 
Gold and Silver have to show. 

White and fleecy Cotton 
Grows full many a spot on, 
In North and South America, 
India and Africa. 

Many a one who tarries 

For a while at Paris 

Buys the treasures of the place. 

Toys and trinkets, gloves and lace. 

Port and sparkling Sherry, 
Wines that make you merry. 
Come from Portugal and Spain 
France sends Claret and Champaigne. 

Sara Coleridge. 



THE PAETS OF SPEECH. 

Three little words thart oft we see 
Are Articles, a, an and the, 

A Noun 's the name of any thing ; 
As school or garden, hoop or swing. 

Adjectives tell the kind of noun ; 

As great, small, pretty, white, or bhown. 

Instead of Nouns the Pronouns stand ; 
John's head, his face, my arm, your hand. 

Verbs tell of something being done ; 
To read, write, count, sing, jump or run. 

How things are done the Adverbs tell ; 
As slowly, quickly, ill or well, 

Conjimctions join the nouns together; 
As men and children, wind or weather 

A Preposition stands before 

A noun ; as in or through a door. 
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The Inteijection shews surprise ; 

As Oh I how pretty ; Ah I how wise. 

The whole are called Nine Farts of Speech, 
Which reading, writing, speaking teach. 



\ 
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HOW LONG TO STOP. 

When children endeavour to write or to read. 
Their stops they should carefully mind ; 

One word must not gallop with hot-headed speed. 
While another comes lagging behind. 

The comma politely first bows his black head. 
And cries, Little scholar, count one ^ 

Semicolon counts two in things properly read. 
And seems tossing a ball up for fan - 

Mr. Colon, to look at him, seems to count two. 
While he means all the while to count three ; 

The Period shows but one dot to our view. 
But four means his number to be • 

When surprise or emotion we are to express. 

This comet-shaped fellow we see J 
Counts four and a half, nor contents him with less. 

And your voice raises up to his key. 

And then, when a question has got to be asked. 
They this crooked-back'd gentleman send 9 

And again to count four and half we are tasked. 
If we only would ask for a friend. 



COLOUBS. 

The colours in the rainbow seen 
Are red, orange, yellow and green. 
Blue, indigo and violet, 
Caused by the sun and drops of wet. 
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TIME TABLE. 

Sixty seconds make a minute. 
Time enough to tie my shoe ; 
Sixty minutes make an hour ; 
Shall it pass, and nought to do ? 

Twenty-four hours make a day. 
Too much time to spend in sleep. 
Too much time co spend in play. 
For seven days end the week. 

Fifty-two such weeks will put 
Near an end to every year ; 
Days three hundred sixty-flve 
Are the whole that it can share ; 

Save in leap-year, when one day 
Added is to gain lost time ; 
May it not be spent in play. 
Or disgraced by any crime ! 

** Time is short," we often say; 
Let us then improve it well. 
That eternally we may 
Live where happy angels dwell. 

Wilderspins Infant System, 



APOTHECARIES* WEIGHT. 

Twenty grains make a scruple (some scruple to take, 
Tho' at times it is needful for our health's sake) ; «,, ^. 
Three scruples one drachm ; eight drachms are one ounce ; 
Twelve ounces one pound, for the pestle to pounce. 
By this rule is all med'cine compounded, I'm told; 
By Avoirdupois weight 'tis bought and 'tis sold ; 
But the best of all physic, that 1 would advise. 
Is temperate living and good exercise. 

Wilderspin^s Infant Sijsiem, 
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AVOIRDUPOIS WEIGHT. 

Sixteen drachms are jast an ounce. 

When my mother goes to shop ; 

Sixteen ounces make a pound. 

When she buys a mutton chop. 

Twenty-eight pounds are the fourth 

Of a hundred- weight, called gross ; 

Four such quarters are the whole 

Of a hundred- weight at most. 
O how delightful ! O how delightful I 
O how delightful to sing this rule. 

Twenty hundreds make a ton. 

By this rule all things are sold 

That have any waste or dross, 

And are bought so too, I'm told. ^ 

When I buy or when I sell, 

May I always use just weight I 

May I justice love so well 

To do always what is right! 

O how delightful 1 O how delightful 1 
O how delightful to mind this rule. 

Wilderspins Infant System. 



RHYMES TO BE ACCOMPANIED BY MANUAL EXERCISES. 

The following words are intended to be repeated or 
sung, accompanied by imitative movements of the hands 
and body ; their use being to amuse and instruct the 
younger children, and to revive their animal spirits, 
when fatigued by other lessons. For example ; the 
teacher, when repeating the rhyme on corn, makes 
movements to in<ficate the various agricultural opera- 
tions named, which the children follow. In the Song 
of the Trades, the different mechanical operations are 
imitated ; or, when repeating the Geometrical song, the 
directions of the various lines named in it are indicated 
by movements of the hands. The life and animation 
which these exercises impart to the songs make them 
very attractive to little children ; and, if not too often 
resorted to, they are beneficial to the school, by 
assisting to restore attention. 
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MARCHING SONG. 

O how pretty it is to see 
Little children all agree, 
And try to keep the step with rae, 
Whilst we're exercising ; 

Right foot, left foot, hands behind : 
Be unto each other kind. 
And always keep this rule in mind. 
Whilst we're exercising. 

We'll clap our hands and stamp our feet ; 
Good humour makes our lessons sweet ; 
And when we've done we'll take our seat, 
After exercising. 

WilderspivLS Infant System, 



THE MECHANICAL POWERS. 

The moving power of simplest kind 
Is said to be the plane inclined ; 
On which all heavy bodies tend. 
If not prevented, to descend. 

The wedge is very simple too. 
Yet many wond'rous things can do ; 
Such as, from hard and solid rock, 
Detach a large and massive block. 

The lever often is applied 

To move with ease to either side 

A mass, which by mere strength alone 

Could not by many hands be done. 

The pulley an enormous weight 
Will raise to a surprising height ; 
Or rapidly extend the sail 
To catch the favouring breeze or gale. 

The axle and its powerful wheel 
Make things a regular impulse feel. 
And therefore much employed have been 
Both in the small and great machine. 
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The screw, thoufirh called a force compound. 

Is also very useful found ; 

For speedily it can apply 

A pressure that would tons defy. 



AGRICULTURAL SONG. 

Tliis is the way they spread manure, 

When lands are much in need; 

And this is the way they plough the gnroimd. 

Before they sow the seed ; 

They deeply plough the ground. 

Before they sow the seed. 

This is the way they sow the com. 

Which every child should know, 

And this is the way they harrow the ground. 

And cover the seed to grow ; 

They carefully harrow the ground, 

And cover the seed to grow. 

This is the way they scare the crows. 

That come to pick the seed, 

And this is the way they hoe the ground 

To get out every weed ; 

They cheerfully hoe the groimd, 

To get out every weed. 

This is the way they reap the com, 

When harvest time is come ; 

And this is the way they bind the com. 

In sheafs to carry it home ; 

They gladly bind the corn 

In sheafs to carry it home. 

This is the way they thrash the com, 

On winter's coldest day ; 

And this is the way they fan the com. 

To blow the chaff away ; 

They merrily fan the corn, 

And blow the chaff away. 

This is the way they grind the corn 

Into fine flour so sweet ; 

And this is the way they knead the dough. 

And 80 make bread to eat ; 

They thankfully knead the dough. 

And make nice bread to eat. 
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SONGS WITH MANUAL EXERCISES FOR THE 

GALLERY. 

Clap, clap, altogether ; clap, clap away ; 

This is the way we exercise, and have a little play. 

Twist, twist altogether ; twist, twist away ; 

This is the way we exercise on a cold and frosty day. 

Wind, wind altogether ; wind, wind away ; 

This is the way we exercise, and have a little play. 

Jnmp, jump altogether ; jump, jump away ; 

This is the way we exercise on a cold and frosty day. 

Shoot, shoot altogether; shoot, shoot away ; 
This is the way we exercise, and have a little play. 
March, march altogether ; march, march away ; 
This is the way we exercise on a cold and frosty day. 

Wash, wash altogether ; wash, wash away ; 

This is the way we rub the clothes to wash the dirt away. 

Spin, spin altogether ; spin, spin away ; 

This is the way we exercise on a cold and frosty day. 



This is the way they sow the com. 
They sow the com, they sow the com ; 
This is the way they sow the corn 
In November or December. 

This is the way they reap the com. 
They reap the corn, they reap the corn ; 
This is the way they reap the com 
In the month of August. 

This is the way they thrash the com. 
They thrash the corn, they thrash the corn ; 
This is the way they thrash the com * 
Before it 's sent to the miller. 

This is the way the mill goes round, &c. 
To grind the com to flour. 

This is the way they make the bread, &c. 
To feed us, hungry children. 

This is the way they mow the grass, &c. 
And so make hay for horses. 



i850 PQEXET- 

TiuB is the waj the Bsewjen wiok^ ic 
To cut the wood id piecaeB. 

Thie ie the war ther cot the etone, isc 
To fit them for the hpildingR. 



This is the ws j we wnBh oar hBnds, Iec 
To ooBke to eebool in the monuikg. 

This is the waj we oomb out hair, AiC 
To come to school ia the waonun^ 

This is the waj we brash oior clothes, tc 
To cocne to school in the momiBg. 

This is the waj we tie oar shoes, tc 
To come to school in the momiiig. 

This b the waj tbej wadi the dothes, &c 
To oimke us ckan aad tid j. 



Well all lore one another. 
Well all lore one another. 
We'll all love one another. 
As chiidren ought to do. 

Well lore onr fathers and mothers, &c. 
As children ought to do. 

Well lore our brothers and sisters, &c 
As eliildren ought to do. 

We'll all sit down together, ice. 

We'll all put hands behind us, &c. 

We'll all stand up together, &c. 

We'll all keep step together, &c. 

Well all turn round together, &c. 

Well all join hands together, &c. 
And quietly take our seats. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL CHANT. 

Dublin is the capital, the capital, the capital, 
Dublin is the capital, the capital of Ireland. 
London is the capital, &c. of England. 
Edinburgh is the capital, &c. of Scotland. 
Pftris is the capital, &c. of France. 
Madrid is the capital, &c. of Spain. 

To vary this, we sometimes say, " Here we go to Paris, 
&c." and the little ones move their feet to the time. 



GEOMETRICAL SONG. 

Horizontal, perpendicular, 
Horizontal, perpendicular, 
Parallel, parallel, parallel lines, 
Horizontal, parallel lines. 

Here's a waved line, there's a curved line ; 
Here's a waved line, there's a curved line ; 
A semicircle half way round. 
Then a circle wheeling round. 

Spreading wider or expansion. 
Drawing nearer or contraction ; 
Hising, falling, slanting, crossing. 
Convex, concave, curved lines. 

Here's an angle, there's another ; 
Here's an angle, there's another ; 
Diverging, converging, oblique lines ; 
Diverging, converging, oblique lines. 



THE SONG OF THE TRADES. 

The bricklayer lays his foundation below. 
With plumb-line builds up the high wall. 

Makes arches and jambs for each opening true, 
And raises the chimney so tall. 

The joiner lifts up the large timbers on high, 
And constructs with geometry true 

The warm, shelt'ring roof to keep us all dry ; 
Without it we never could do. 
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The Slater cuts off his thin edges, chip, chip. 

And fastens each slate with a pin, 
'Till he *8 covered the roof from valley to hip. 

So that moisture can never get in. 

The Carpenter cuts through the wood with his saw^ 
And soon smooths it down with his plane* 

And then, to take out each diminutive flaw. 
Sand-papers the surface again ; 

And then, with his hammer and nails, or with screw. 

Soon fixes each piece in its place, 
Or joins the strong mortice and tennon with glue. 

Adds mouldings the edges to grace. 

The Smith hlows tlie the fire until furious heat 

Makes iron to soften and glow, 
Then swings the great hammer the metal to beat. 

While sparks fl^' about at each blow. 

The glazier cuts out with his diamond keen 

The polished and transparent glass ; 
And the painter, to make the house fit to be seen. 

O'er all his neat colours must pass. 

The shoemaker sews with his bristle and thread 

The shoes which his wife has to bind ; 
Still he whistles or sings, bends forward his head. 

And throws out his arms to the time. 

Tke tailor sits cross-legged (as folks had to sit 

E'er chairs were invented or made) 
And stitches to make us each garment to fit. 

That all may be neatly arrayed. 

The village girl sits by the door with her wheel. 

And sings to its murmuring hum. 
While she thinks of the pleasure her mother will feel 

To see all the thread she has spun. 

The Mariner spreads the broad sail to the wind. 

And heaves up the anchor, yo ho I 
With his compass and chart leaves his country behind. 

Across the wide ocean to go. 
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Whate*er be your trade, or whate'er be your lot, 

This great rule of life keep in view : 
.Communicate freely the blessings you've got. 

For God gives them freely to you. 



SINGING. 



Singing forms an important part of the plan of every 
well regulated Infant School, experience having proved 
its use in promoting the happiness and cultivating the 
moral feelings of little children. It is therefore very 
desirable that every teacher of infants should be 
competent to instruct them in singing. It is not con- 
sistent with the plan or limits of the present work, to 
give any system of music ; but we subjoin a few direc- 
tions for the arrangements necessary in teaching infant 
children. 

The best mode of arranging the children for the sing- 
ing class is to place them in parallel rows in the gal- 
lery, as by that means all can see and hear the teacher. 
A few children of superior natural abilities will soon 
advance far beyond the rest of the class, and these 
may be selected to act as monitors ; one being placed 
at either end of each rank. In this way, they will 
greany assist in leading the others. On the other 
hand, some will be found who experience great diffi- 
culty in judging of time and tune ; and such should be 
separated from the rest, and placed by the teacher's 
si' I ' who will only allow them to sing as he finds them 
capable, and thus prevent them from interrupting the 
progress of the class. 

When an exercise or a song in two parts has to be 
practised, the teacher, after selecting those who are 
to sing each part, should separate them to the right 
and left, by a space down the centre ; and in this case, 
it is best to begin with a few only of the most advanced, 
allowing the others to join by degrees. 
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In training the voices of tnfimts, a Teiy limited scale 
should be adopted at first, beginning upon aoi; the first 
exercises should range upwards to doj and then be 
extended downwards to complete the octave. In 
the earlier exercises, the teacher should pay naore 
attention to purity of tone than to time, and great care 
must be exercised to prevent straining the cdiildrens 
voices. The most common error is that of aDowing 
them to sing in a loud and harsh manner ; so large a 
number singing together having a tendency to produce 
too loud a tone. With the younger classes in an Infant 
School, it would be useless to attempt to teach the no- 
tation of music ; but much may be done to train the 
ear and voice of even the youngest, by singing with 
them easy chants and songs. The teacher siiould first 
make sure that they remember and can pronounoe the 
words to be sung ; and then the melody should be sung 
many times over to them, and their attention called to 
those passages which require to be song loudly or sofUy, 
or in any peculiar manner. When the teacher thinks 
that they have acquired the melody by «ir, they may be 
allowed to join him in sii^ng it ; and all that is fur- 
ther requisite is, to separate those who sing out of time, 
and make them sit quietly ; until, by listemng to the 
rest, they have learned the air, when they may join. 
It is an error to repeat the same air too frequently, as 
the children will beccMne tired of it ; and then they 
will sing it badly. Experience has taught us that ths 
is one of the most frequent causes of bad singing in 
schools, variety being absolutely necessary to keep up 
the attention and interest of children in every study. 

We have added a small selection of airs to some of 
the foregoing songs, composed expressly for this work 
by James Uglow, Esq. 
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gfuard from dan • g^r. And support me by thy care. 
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My hands how nice - ly are they made, ^"b 
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hold and touch and do; I'll try to learn some 
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ho- nest trade, That will he use-ful too. My 
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eyes how fit they are to read, Avd 
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mind my vork, and 
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ought to think of that in - deed, An^ 
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NOTE ON SCHOOL ARRANGEMENTS AND APPARATUS. 

Altbougli it is important to every school that if 
should be in a healthy locality, yet as infants are more 
liable to be affected by surrounding influences, and as 
they are, as a general rule, more delicate than elder 
children, peculiar care should be exercised in selecting 
a site for the Infant School. A high situation with a 
dry subsoil is to be preferred. The principal room 
should be lofty, well lighted and ventilated, and the 
floor not raised more than one or two steps above the 
general level of the playground, as much danger and 
delay is caused where many infants have to pass rapidly 
into and out of school by flights of steps. 

One class-room, at least, is indispensable ; and where 
the school is large, two or more may be needed. To '. 
accommodate one hundred pupils, the school-room » 
should be forty feet long, twenty wide, and fourteen k 
high, with a class room fifteen feet square. The win- i 
dows should be large, placed high to secure free venti- ' 
lation, and, where practicable, facrag th^north, to avoid 
the direct rays of the sun entering the room. 

Every Infant School should have a play-ground 
attached, which should be. carefully drained and 
levelled. A surface of flagging is the best, being dry, 
clean, and durable. A flower border should surround 
the play-ground. 

The only fixed gymnastic apparatus necessary is a 
rotatory swing, consisting of a stout pole well secured 
in the earth, and rising perpendicularly to the height of 
eighteen or twenty feet, with a revolving spindle in- 
serted in a socket at the top, to which four ropes are 
suspended. A slide, consisting of two inclined planes 
meeting at an angle of 120°, and having protecting 
sides about eighteen inches high, furnishes a safe and 
amusing exercise to the younger children. 



SCHOOL ASRANGEUENTS. 



Tie accompanyinp! plan ivill shew tbe general at- 
tingements of the school. 




The galleiy consists of a series of taised steps, each 
iighteen inches wide ; the two lowermost six, the two 
lext eight, and the rest nine inches high. The (ides 
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of the galleiy should be protected by wainscoting rising 
four feet abaire the level of the steps. 

Till' Lesson posts are intended to hold 
tin' pictiJeB and reading tablets; they 
are five ieet high, and drop into sock- 
ets in tlie floor, so as to be removable 
when the whole floor is wanted for 
exercises. They are provided with 
sliding i;lamps, to hold the tablets ; 
and each has a monitor's aeat placed 
near it, is shown in the margin. 
The walls of the sehQol-room shoidd 
'<[^^^^ be wairiscoated to the height of four 
^^i.^^ feet. A eontinuouB desk and seat 
'l^^-J slionid be fixed round the sehool-room, 
when there is space enough, a few 
parallel desks may also be 
placed in the centre of the 
floor, between the lesson 
posts. The best mode of 
heating the schoolroom is by 
throwing in warmed air from 
a proper apparatus ; but 
I when this is not practicable, 
' and open fires are resorted 
to, the air for ventilation 
' should be admitted from a 
point as near the fire as possible, as by this means a 
more equal heat is dllFused in the room. 

The apparatus necessary for an Infant school con- 
sists of an Arithmeticon or ball frame ; tablets, with 
the alphabet, and spelling and reading lessons ; Prints 
illustrative of Natural History, trades, national cos- 
tumes, and other subjects ; books, maps, and pointers ; 
togel^er with a collection of natural objects for train- 
ing the perceptive faculties of the ctuldren. 
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